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A KOMAN ALPHABET POE INDIA 


BY 

SuNiTi Kumar Chattbrji, 

Professor ^ Galcutta University* 

ynity Diversity — this is the keynote of India as much as it is of 
Humanity. We, in India, are *all conscious of our various proviriSal 
Atities j but as a background of that consciousness, there is always present 
a sense pf the Fundamental Unity of India, The diversity that is in 
Indian life is brought home to us most forcibly by the presence of the 
various provincial languages. I shall not mention religion, for however 
bigdts and enthusiasts might attempt — and oft^ attempt successfully — to 
distur^ the .peace of Indian life, the masses are on the whole sound, and, 
Hittdu or Muhammadan or Christian, they share in ^ common Indianism or 
yidianness — in what may be called ^ Bharatiyata ' or ‘ Bharata-dharma,^ or 
* Taflkonud ' — that is, in a common Indian attitude, an Indian way of 
thinkmg and acting • which forms the# firm bed-rock below the surface 
^ upheavaR. The diversity of speech in India has a unifying factor in 
Sanskrit, the great mother and feeder of the vernaculars, forming a link 
binding together the provincial languages —barring a few speeches of 
Muhammadan inspiration like the Urdu form of Hindustani, and Sindhi. 
In the ease of these last, too, judging from the path taken by the great 
non-Arab Muhammadan languages outside India, viz.y Turkish and Persian, 
which have started movements favouring the restriction (if not the entire 
elimination) of foreign elements in them (Arabic and Persian in the case of 
Turkish, and Arabic in the case of Persian), it will not be a wild dream to 
expect that Urdu and its peers will once again fall back upon the native 
Sanskrit for ordinary culture-words (retkitung, of course, their special Arabic 
and Persian vocabulary in connexion with the Muhammadan religion), and 
thus fall in line with their other sister-speeches. But that is a matter for 
speculation, at present, and not directly connected with our. present topic. 
We are trying to counteract this diversity of speech by other and conscious 
efforts — by setting up an All-India National Language in Hindustani 
(Hindusthani, or Hindi) which we are striving to establish both as a current 
Lingua franca among our people (which it already is to a large exten^ 
an(I as a language of political and public life and of high culture among 
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our intelligentsia in the place of English, It is doubtful wbetlfer' Hindu- 
stani (Hindi) will ever be able to supplant English entirely, as English is 
now not a mere national language — it has become international, the unique 
vehicle of World-culture. But it is quite true that our Indlail national 
unity finds an appropriate symbol in Hindustani (Hindi) which alone has 
the greatest right to be the National Language of the future Federation of 
the United States of India, a right which is merely the reUeration of what 
is largely a fabt and which has received almost universal recognition 
everywhere. Our mind set at rest about the National Language (with 
only the question of Arabic or Sanskrit nn the matter of culture worSs in it 
being still unhecided — the Indian National Congress has shirked this crux 
of the question, but to my mind there is not the least doubt that Sanskrit 
and not Arabic will be the most natural feeder of the National 'Language 
of India), the question of a National Script is exercising some of us. 

This question of script involves not only the National Language, Uindu- 
stani (Hindi), but also our provincial languages ; as what we decide for the 
National Language cannot but have a tremendous bearing on the pro\iincial 
languages as well. 

We have three well-defined types of writing in use in India : 

[i] the native Indian sys.tem, represented by some dozen proviheiaL 

scripts all closely related to each other, &evanagarl, 

Bengali, Gujarati, Kaithi, Gurmukkhi, Oriya, Telugu and 
Kannada, Tamil, M‘silaya{am, and Maithill and a few less 
known, besides Sinhalese, Burmese and Tibetan ; of these, the 
Devanagarl is the most important, and has a prestige and a 
prevalence far transcending that of any of the rest, particularly 
because during the last century it has become the recognised 
All-India Script for Sanskrit ; 

[ii] the Perso- Arabic system, comprising Urdu and Sindhi; and 

[iii] the Roman, in whicli among Indian languages the Konkain 

of Goa is regularly written, besides a number of aboriginal 
dialects, and to an extremely limited extent Hindustani (Urdu) 
as used in the Indian Army and among some Hindustani-using 
North Indian Christians. 

Of these, the second can at once be dismissed from consideration, as 
from the nature of the alphabet it is one of the most imperfect scripts when 
applied to non- Arab languages : usually it ignores the vowels, and the 
shapes of many of the consonants are very similar, the divergence among 
theip often consisting only in a number of dots. Besides, it has remained 
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at the "best a subsidiary script, Hindustani being more widely wfitten 
(albeit in its^Hindi form) in the Devanagar! script than in the Perso-Arabic ; 
and Sindhi,^ too^ has an alternative script, the one used by merchants and 
others, derived from the farads alphabet of the North-west, a cousin of 
DevanSgarl. 

• Of the native Jndian scripts enumerated under [i], Devanagarl ajone 
has the right to be regarded as the national script for India. Of course, the 
imporfknce of Devanftgarl is of recent origin : previous to the 19th century, 
the prtvinciafscripts were employed in their respective areas for writing 
Sanskrit. Devan§garl, however, had a wider area than th«> other scripts, 
as it was the script native to what are now the United Provinces, Central 
India Agpency, Rajputana and Gujarat, and part of the Central Provinces, 
and had spread to South Bihar, the Panjab, Maharashtra and the sub- 
Himalayan tracts, for writing Sanskrit. Devanagarl is tke representative 
in modern times of the Brahml, the finished • Indian alphabet of two 
thousand years ago and more, and has remained faithful to the spirit and' 
the ffiethod which characterised Brfihml, the oldest nativfe. Indian script 
asspciated with the Aryan speech in India. 

The*Indian system of writing has certain advantages over all other 
isystemiin vogue in the world, and its most ’noteworthy superiority consists 
m the scientific order followed in the arrangement of the letters. 
Those who built up the ancient Indian system of writing and arranged* the 
letters of the alphabet were among the most advanced phoneticians of all- 
time; and it was probably done early in the first millennium B. C. while 
reducing to writing the Indo-Aryan dialects. It is, however, not unlikely 
that, even prior to that, this alphabet (which can in this primitive stage be 
described as ^ Proto-BrahmP ) was a finished instrument, and had evolved 
among the civilised non-Aryans of India, and that tha Aryan speakers 
merely adapted it for the Aryan dialects — vVedie, the Prakrits, and Classical 
Sanskrit. But of course, its perfection, at any rate its formulation, wa.s 
the work of the grammarians describing th^? Aryan Vedic, 

About DevanSgarl (and other Indian scripts generally), three points 
may be mentioned in which the script is capable of improvement — and as 
these three poipts are vital in any system of writing, iihey rather counter- 
balance the superiority which the Indian system has in the scientific 
arrangement of its letters. They are — 

[l]. . Comparative Intricacy or Complexity of the Lettere, as cem- . 

pared, e.g., with those of the Roman Alphabet. 

"[2]. Syllabio and not purely alphabetioal character of the writing. 
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CSj. Use of Conjunct cfiavaoters, involiring the neoessltj^ of addi- 
tional abbreviated forms of a great many of the letters, and in 
some oases the development of entirely new additional letters. 

To consider these points briefly one by one : 

[1]. The scientific order of the Indian system is admitted, but the 
ungainly shapes of the letters remain. The original ^Indian writing* 
the ]tfr&hml of the 3rd century B.C., is much simpler than any of the 
dozen Indian alphabets of the present day which are its descendants, •Thus 
BrShm! + = [k] is simplicity itself when placed beside it» modefn re- 
presentatives ly^e Devanagarl Bengali etc. ; so is q =• [kh] much 
simpler than jg and =tg] than 3T and 9f, { ==[j] than and 

O =[W than 3 and \ =[t] than ?r and % D=[dh] than ^ and 
± = [n] than if and = [b] than ^ and and so forth. Of course, 
the BrShml script has a sculptural or monumental quality about ‘it, 
resembling Greek and kqman capital letters, which would disqualify 
it for a running hand, but it looks quite admirable in print. Devanagarl 
has retained much of^this sculptural or monumental quality, although in a 
different way; and a cursive Devanagarl has given rise to Kaithi or MahajanI 
and Gujarati, which are more commodious in writing if less orn^nftntal 
to look at. Compared with the Devanagarl letters, it must be admitted, 
when we look at the question without prejudice, that the Rom^ fetters 
also are, generally, much simpler. The unnecessary top-line is absent, 

and the letters require fewer strokes; thus [k] ==^, [n] =?t, [s] =^, 

• • • 
[h] =^, etc. The Roman, letters are less tiring to the eye, and they are 

easier to remember : and this last point of view is one which is not to 

be lightly brushed aside, because habituated as we are to the Devanagarl 

(or some other Indian system) from our childhood we may not find it 

irksome now; but we should take into consideration the difficulty we 

feel in learning another Indian alphabet which is not our own provincial or 

vernacular one and which cannot be described as being more complicated 

than Devanagarl, although the p/icrciple of formation is familiar to us. 

.£2]. A purely alphabetic system of writing should represent clearly 
and unambiguously all the sounds, vocal and consonantal, that go to 
ma^ a word. In a word like [manu], ^ = [dharma], or [indra], 
we get -the so.und8*as follows: ^ + ^ = [m-f a-f-n + u], + T 

=[dh-fa-l-rH-m + a], ^ V + [i + n-fcJ+r'f a] ; or in a 

word like ifrVP® = [brShmauya], the sounds are 

=[b-f r + S-fh + m-fa + n-f-y+a]. In the Roman system, the 
symbols are merely- placed one after the other, in the order in which 
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their souif3s occur in speech ; the vowels and consonants are both indicated 
fully, each item standing on its own merits, and on its own dignity, as it 
were. Butrin the Indian system of ak^aras or syllable-representing letters, 
the independent items are made subservient to groups— as, e.g., g 
= [ma— nu], ^ = [dha — rma], t— ^ =[i — ndra] ; and in each group the 
various elements are clipped and curtailed, both the vowels and consonants. 
In Roman, a word like [karnotpala] or [atyukti] is quite plain sailing*; but 
in the Indian system, or means ^ — or ^ — 

that js [ka-«rno — tpa — la] or [a—tyu — kti], or, to follow something like 

the Indian habit — [ka — no— tpa — la] or^[a — ty — *kt], viith the letters 

^ u 

in fragments. To speak in the language of Chemistry, in the Roman 
system, we have the atom as a unit in writing, while in the Indian system, 
we have a molecule, with the component atoms mutilated in the process 
of cembination, as it were. The Indian system often obscures the normal 
or natural sequence of sounds. Thus in a word like [dharma], [dbar] 
is (ihe root, and [ma] is the termination; but in the Indian system of 
writing, we get a sub-division into [dha] and [tma]. Probably 

cont^porary habits of pronunciation, while the Brahml alphabet as applied 
to Sanskrit was being evolved, were at the basis of this sort of subdivision — 
habits of^ronunciation which preferred open syllables like [dha] and [bra] 
rather than [dhar] and [brah], as in ^ ^ [dha — rma], ^ — W— [brS — 
hma — nya] . The Indian system wobld easily turn what is Shalc-spere 
or into = [^e-ksa — pi-ya-ra], and Herbert into = 

[Ha-rba-rta]. This in itself is not a grave sin, but it means the absence of 

the true alphabetical principle, which brings in its train a number of 

practical difficulties of varying importance. 

In the first instance, what may be called the root-sense,” which is 
always present in the mind of the speaker when a word is uttered, 

particularly an inflected word — this root4ense is unduly sacrificed in the 
Indian system of writing. Thus w i» really [sah-ya], root [sah] +suffix 
[-yft'Jjbut the orthography makes it [sa— hya] ; is really [han-ti], 
root [han] + inflexion [-ti], but in writing it becomes [ha — nti]. In the 
vernaculars, this untoward thing is also in evidence : witness, for example, 
the Bengali words qT\qt) ' He is doing, I shali be able,^ 

which are really [kor — chej, [par — bo], the roots being [kar] or [kor], 
and [par} ; but a common tendency would be (which tendency was given 
fullest s6ope to by the late Dwijeodralal Ray in the orthography of his 
dramas and other works) to write such words as or 
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qiwff orlirff ), i*e. [ko — rcche] or [ko — rehe], [pa— rbbo] or [pS — rboj/This 
kind of awkwardness is not found in Hindi to the same extent as in Bengali, 
in the spelling of genuine Hindi (Prakritic or tadbkava) words, as Hindi 
spelling is much more well-ordered than Bengali spelling and . Hindi 
prefers single consonants to conjunets (e.p,, [karnS] ^todo* would be 
^written in Hindi as that is, [ka-ra-na] and not [l^a — rna]) ; and 

for the same reason Marathi and Gujarati are better placed than Bengali. 

The syllabic nature of the Indian system makes analysis of words 
difficult or awkward. The analysis of a written word which Stands •for 
the spoken one can be from two standpoints — (i) from the standpoint of^ 
sounds, and (ii) from the standpoint of function. Thus, Bengali 
(^crf^WW) = [r5khilam] placed, I kept*, is, from the first p&int of 
view + + and from thg 

second point of view is root past-indicating nffix person-indicating 
inflexion It is at once evident how the syllabic 

character of the Indian script makes the work of analysis clumsy. aBut 
in a purely alphabetic Script like the Roman, either kind of analysis can 
be visualised by means of a plus or a hyphen most easily and naturally— 
[r + a + kh-pi-f-l-f-S-f m] and [rakh-f-il + am] : or simply, [rakhil5m = 

(i) r-5-kh-i-l-a-ra, (ii) rakh-il-am]. *So Hindi ^to me* =(i) 

(ii) (base 5 ^^ 4 case-termination i^), but in the Roman, [mujlie = 

(i) m-Urjh-e, (ii) mujh-e], ‘tq cause to walk* =( 1 ) (ii) 

(root causative affix f verbal noun suffix definitive ^t),* 
but in the Roman [calana =(i) c-a-l-a-n-5, (ii) cal-a-n-a]. 

It has to be borne in mind that when the Roman letters are 
definitely used for an Indian language, we have (0 abandon their English 
names, but give them the Indian names, or, better, simply pronounce their 
sounds : [c] would .thus be named, not # (si) as in English, but or 

[r], not ^ (ar), but T, or kay-aitch*), but ?ir^, or w (of 

this, more later). So, Marathi WT ^ having done * and ‘he remained, 
he lived,* are much better analysed v.isually with the Roman letters as [karun 
*= (i) k-a-r-u-n, (ii) kar-un]and [rShil5 = (i) r-S-h-i-l-a, (ii) rah-il-a] than with 
the Bfilbodh or Devanagarl letters as [w^«T = (i) and ('0 

and [^lf%QiT = (i) and (ii) Breaking up the Indian 

syllables into thfeir components for purposes of analysis wjuld thus mean 
the very negation of the Indian syllabic principle. To write an English 
word like strength in the DevanSgarl script as as they do yi Parsi 

•Gikjarati ( « sa-ta-rer^i-ga-tha), instead of ( = stre-nga-th), is entirely 

against the spirit of the Indian system. 
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The syllabio character of Indian writing is at the root of the sulK)i^iea- 
tion of the vowel to the consonant element in the syllable, It is reeportsJble 
for the subsidiary or post-consonantal forms of the letters for the vowel 
sounds/ Thus ^ [ft] has two forms — ^ (initial), and T (post-consonantal) ; 
so e [u] has the initial form % and the post-consonantal forms ^ and 1, which 
^ are subscribed below the consonants — tf.y., [ku], ^=[ru]. In practice,^ 

it means that the script has two sets of letters for the vowels — quite a 
needless complication, which adds its quota in rendering the script difficult 
for [earnersk 

[3]' Use of conjunct consonants is a further complication of the 
Indian system, and is a logical consequence of the syllabic system. The 
post-eo»sonantal or subsidiary forms of the vowels are an inheritance from 
the BrahmT, and this inheritance is undoubtedly very old. In the BrfthmT, 
tTie formation of conjunct consonants was very simple and easy, as they were 
ma8e up sir® ply by putting one consonant above another. In quick writing 
in a Cursive script, these simple and easily made-out combinations were 
ctfhtracted and altered, so that at the present stage we have quite a multi- 
j^licity of symbols found only in the conjunct consonants, in some of which 
the^liapes of the components are entirely obscured. Thus ^ = [k] -f ^=[ 0 ] 
give^ the letter ^=[ks], and ai = [j] [n] give *af=[jn], which has 

acquiredTin Hindi the new value of [gy], in Marathi of [dny]. In most of 
these eonjuncts, however, the components are clear enough, although they 
pe abridged or abbreviated; but some of them have assumed the complicat- 
ed shapes of Chinese characters, which are difficult of acquirement for 
young learners and are frightening in their appearance (^.y., [rtsna], 
'**r=[sua], iRi=:[hya], ’^=[k 9 va], etc.). 

The presence of the eonjuncts in the Indian system is responsible for 
three things: (i) Adversely affecting the eye-si^t of learners:* the 
complicated forms are bad for the .eyes-r-this is a matter which we 
do not usually appreciate, but we ought to look at it from the point of view 
of tender children who are first learning/ their alphabet; (ii) they prevent 
small or fine type-founts from being made and. put into use. Usually a 
Devanftgarl book is printed in pica type, and type smaller than the small 
pica is not found or employed in printing Devanftgarl. This means that 
there is bound tq be waste in space and in paper. Here, of course, we find an 
unconscious adjustment with the inherent defect in the system of writing — 
small founts are bound to tire the eyes much more, the shapes of the letters 
being so complicated ; and besides, very fine founts of complicated conjunct • 
^pd other^letters are economically unsuitable, they are apt to get ^blurred, 
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broken and so become useless in a short time, (iii) What is very fmportant 
as a practical proposition — the conjunct consonants increase the cost and 
the time and labour required in printing, and they form ad extremely 
cumbersome business. In the Roman type-cases as used in printing 
English, there are in all 152 chambers for types plus numerals, brackets 
and punctuation marks and all accessories in the shape of spaces, leaders, etc. 
(The capital letters in English mean a duplication of 28* type chambers’ 
included within the 152). Contrasted with this, we see that in the Bengali 
type-cases there are 455 chambers, and this is not enough for all the types 
used in Bengali printing, many of the* chambers having from 2 to 3 
types apiece; in printing Bengali, no less than 474 different letters, 49 
signs, numerals, spaces, etc., and 40 ‘kerned’ types with special marks 
above and below — in total, 563 separate type-items are required. In the 
Calcutta-face Devanagarl, there are 700 different letter-types (simple, con- 
junct and kerned), 3 spaces, and 3 quads — in all 706 separate type-items. 
The old style Bombay face has 455 chambers holding 626 different type- 
items ; and the new style Bombay face has reduced the number to 450 
different items (simple, conjunct, kerned and fragmentary types pins acces- 
sories). But this number in the new Bombay face has been arrived at«after 
considerable sacrifice of elegance ai\d beauty, broken or fragmentary forms 
of letters being used in framing conjunct consonants, which in thafai^more 
elegant Calcutta face or in the magnificent Oxford face of the Devanagarl 
types (the Oxford type has been used in Max Muller’s edition of the Higveda 
Samhita) are represented by single types (thus, the Calcutta (and Oxford) 
face has ?g = [tya], ^ = [tva], a? =[bdha], = [uta], ?!^=: [tsa], [sya], all 
single types, but the Bombay face has ^ ^ ^ which are composites, 

with fragmentary components, which add to the detriment of the beauty of 
the face, and has some bad effect on the eyes also, as the fine spaces which 
appear like breaks or blurs in the type interfere with the free raovetment of 
the eyes). 450 types vs, 152 types : if we eliminate the capitals, the 
small capitals, and some special or superfluous letters of Roman, the number 
152 might be still further reduced — we might manage with considerably 
less than one hundred Roman types. Surely, in learning to read and write, 
and in printing, the advantages of the Roman are obvious : particularly, 
if without adding any* new type to the number of 26 found in the current 
Roman we could employ it for our Indian languages, making provision 
for adequate representation in this Indian Roman or Indo-Rom^n script 
of all the letters (and sounds) in our Indian alphabets. • 

As contrasted with the above three great drawbacks of the Indian 
alphabets (the Devanagarl, etc,), the ^idvantages of the Roman «an be seen 
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with a little unbiassed study of the problem. The Roman letters are am the 
whole exceedingly simple ; they are thus more easily learnt. They are 
easier to write^ both in the printing type (block letters^ capital or small), 
and in cursive or script form. The Roman letters will take a little more 
space than the Devanagarl letters of the same size to write a word, true ; 
a^y page of a work like Whitney^s Sanskrit Grammar, which gives the 
Sanskrit words in both DevanSgari and Roman, will show this. But the 
legibiKty of the Roman and its simplicity would far outweigh this. The 
lengtl^of the» Roman transliteration is due to the fact that the vowels are 
^written in their full, as distinct letters, and particularly the vojyel [a] (short), 
wl^ich is not specially indicated in the l3evanigarT, being regarded as 
inherent ip the consonant letter : thus [caritra], ^r^?c?T= [anavarata], 

vrfir^t^n^rT^ = [bhavi^Iyastam], etc. But the gain would be considerably 
more than any loss of space. 

These ar^ some of the advantages of the Roman script. Being simpler 
to leari^ they should appeal to any one who wants to spread literacy among 
the tnasses. Printing in the Roman character being easier and cheaper, the 
usftof the Roman script will mean cheaper books and journals: the *Indo- 
Rom^J as proposed below will make printing cheaper still. Besides, the 
greatej portion of the civilised world uses the Roman script, and in the 
present age, when our culture is becoming more and more international, 
the advantages of falling in line with the^ rest of the world are obvious. 

, The Roman letters are familiar to an ever-increasing number of English 
literates in India, and many who are not familiar with the English language 
at least know the Roman numerals (the so-called ^ Arabic ' numerals — 
1, 2, 3, 4, etc.) and the Roman letters. It does not look likely that the 
Devanagarl will be able to supplant the other scripts of the country, even 
with the spread of Hindi. There is no lack of provincial patriotism for the 
local scripts. The DevanSgari as a second or additional script for the 
different vernaculars would not appeal to the people. With a strong central 
government, a single script could be ftnposed on the vernaculars. But 
it is not likely that the British government in India will give a lead in this 
matter. Scripts are unfortunately connected with religion, both among 
Hindus and Muhammadans ; and many Muhammadans will not agree to 
give up the Perso-Arabic script in favour of the Devanagarl, although the 
latter is the script employed by the largest group of people in India. 

The problem of the Babel of scripts in India presents itself to me as 
being capable of a final solution only through an Indo- Roman script. I have 
been observing the situation, There nre signs that the apathy or hostility 
8 
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towards the employment of the Roman script for the vernaculars, which we 
notice to-day among the average run of our educated people, will not 
continue for long; opinion among the educated, as time and often a few 
minutes’ talk has shown, can be induced towards the Roman script easily 
enough. But nevertheless, it cannot as yet be said that the problem is one 
which can be described as being of primary importance. ,At the best, iA 
is still a matter of academic interest only. At an All Parties’ Conference 
held in Calcutta in 1927 in connexion with the Indian National CongVess, a 
representative from Sindh, supported by one from Bengal, brought* in a 
proposal that t^he national language, Hindustani, should be written in the^ 
Roman script, instead of Devanagari (or optionally Perso-Arabie), and this 
proposal was poohpoohed by most of the members. But early ^.n 193t, 

I was told by some South Indian (Telugu) Congress-men, enthusiasts for 
Hindi, that in the course of an extended tour in Northern India, tfley 
found many people, both Hindus and Muhammadans, favouring the Roman 
script. At the All-Bengal University and College Teachers*. Cor^ference 
held at Faridpur in April 1934, a proposal was brought recommendin^^ the 
use of the Roman alphabet for Bengali and other vernaculars, but it v^s 
lost by seven votes, 25 voting for and 32 against. These isolatecf and 
sporadic proposals from members <sf the intelligentsia are not much iij their 
sum total, but they are symptomatic, — we see in them the genesis of a new 
idea. 

• 

• Sporadic and not too well-directed attempts were made to introduce 
the Roman script for Indian languages ever since the Roman alphabet 
was brought to India by the Roman Catholic missionaries under Portuguese 
auspices, from the beginning of the 16th century, and these attempts 
were successful only in imposing the Roman script on the Konkani 
dialect of Goa, where it is used by a large population of converts to 
Roman Catholicism. Orientali^tic studies with reference to Indian 
languages began with the foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 
Calcutta in 1784. J. B. Gilchris^ began as an orientalist from the eighties 
of the l8th century, and he and his colleagues at that other centre of 
oriental learning at Calcutta, the College of Fort William, devised and 
employed a system pf Roman script for Hindustani and other Indian 
languages from the end of the 18th century. The Rom^n alphabet was 
used for Sanskrit and other Indian languages for scientific purposes — in 
grammars meant in the first instance for Europeans, and in philological 
works. In the thirties, European Pali scholars decided for the Roman 
script in printing Pali books, since a common Pali alphabet wag lacking— ^ 
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the language being written in Sinhalese characters in Ceylon, in Burmese 
(Mon) characters in Burma, and in Siamese (Cambodian) characters in 
Siam (and *Cambodia). Some German and other continental scholars 
sought to do the same for Sanskrit, as uptil the middle of the 19th century 
Sanskrit did not possess an All-India script. Each province employed 
its local character for Sanskrit — Bengali was used in Bengal, Mai thill in 
North Bihar, (5riya in Orissa, Sarada in Kashmir, Telugu in the Andhra 
country, Kannada .in the Kannada tract, Grantha in* the Tamil-land, 
and Malay^lana in Malabar. The most erudite Sanskrit scholar from 
Conjeeveram or Navadwip, Sringeri or Darbhanga, Puri or^Srinagar ordi- 
narily would not be able to read, mudh less write the DevanSgarl 

character, which was confined to what is now the United Provinces. 
• . . . * 
South Bihar, the Panjab, Rajputana, Gujarat and Maharashtra. Of 

cdlirse, as the script of North India, the homeland of ancient Indo-Aryan 

hist(fry and cjilture, and as that of Benares as the centre of Hindu culture, 

and as the script of Rajputana as the great bloc of warlike Hindu states, 

Devanagarl had a certain prestige, — and that was all. When Max Miiller 

published the first volume of his Rigveda Samhita with * SSyana's Com- 

men^^ in 1849, it was after some hesitation that he decided to adopt the 

Devanagarl ; and in this way he gave a very great impetus to this 

particiila? form of the Indian script in establishing it as the All-India Script 

for Sanskrit. The Indian Universities followed suit and printed Sanskrit 

text-books in Devanagarl only. Iswar *Chandra Vidyasagar did a great 

deal for the spread of Devanagarl in Bengal. Now in 1934 the position of 

Devanagarl is so important in the field of Sanskrit in India that it is hard 

for us to realise its comparative insignificance a hundred years ago. The 

establishment of Devanagarl in tracts outside its home districts has been 

aceomplis’hed during the last eighty years, and it is only a reflex of the 

spirit of centralisation brought in by the British ImpSrial Government in 

India. 

European influences were thus to sOm^ extent at work in setting up 
Devanagarl for Sanskrit, but Roman Sanskrit is still maintaining a 
vigorous existence — in scientific works on Sanskrit Culture and Philology, 
written by both European and Hindu Indologists. ^ Occasionally, serious 
attempts were made by both propaganda and publication of* books in 
the Roman character, to employ the Roman script for the vernaculars— 
notably by Sir Monier Williams, T. W, H. Tolbort, the Rev. S. Knowles, 
in the second half of the 19th and the first two decades of the 20b];i 
century, but nothing tangible came out of these attempts. A standard 
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systenH of transliteration, employing a Roman alphabet supplemented by 
some additional letters with diacritical marks, genemlly with the principle 
of vowels as in Italian, consonants as in English, has grown up, and this 
so far has been in possession of the field — most Roman printing for Indian 
languages being done in this alphabet, excepting in the more careful works 
which follow the Geneva system in transliterating Sanskrit into Romam 
A translation of the New Testament, and of some books of the Old Testament 
are available in Roman-Urdu, besides a number of Christian relfgious 
tracts; and a Roman-Urdu weekly used to be published from •Lucknow — 
the Kaukab^^Hind. Some of the Christian Gospels, and one or two secular 
books are also obtainable in the Roman character in Urdu, Panjabi, Hindi, 
Bengali, Tamil, etc. Roman-Hindustani is taught in the Indian Army to 
the Indian soldiers. 

Recently an Indian Government oflScial of high scholarship and position, 
Mr. A. Latifi, C.I.E., i.c.s., Li^.n. (Dublin), m.a., ll.m. (Cantab.)/tBar.-at-'Law, 
has come forward with a proposal to adopt the Roman script in an enlarged 
form for Indian languages. His ‘^All-India Alphabet’^ he has formulated 
in a pamphlet, and it has been received favourably by H. H, the Maharaja 
Gaekwad of Baroda, at least to the extent of being reproduced and circula- 
rised for opinion among the ofl5c?kls of the state under his order. (A note 
on this script, which its originator has also called the ‘^Latifi Alpfiabet — ^a 
name which we shall follow as ^it is shorter and leaves no room for 
anodbiguity — is given as an appendix at the end of this paper.) , 

Three questions now arise : 

[1] . Should we take up seriously the question of Romanisation 
of the Indian languages now ? 

[2] . If so, what should be our method of doing it— how could 
we* do it best, without any hardship and without any loss of 
national prestige ? 

[3] . What should be the ^simplest and best form of Roman 
script to adopt as a uniform stvript for all Indian languages ? 

These may be taken up one by one, 

[1]. In the face of the Indian systems of writing like the Deva- 
nagarl which ‘ are as complete alphabets as any, and which possess a uni- 
versally admired scientific arrangement of the letters, besides being a truly 
national and characteristic product of Indian civilisation — a product which 
is the creation of the Ancient Indian ancestors of both the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans of present-day India, — the insistence on the Perso- 
Arabic script among the larger section of Urdu and Sindhi-iising Indian 
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Musalmans for their mother-tougues would appear only to be the result of 
a false sen§p of values in their communal culture. The script has become 
the symbol. of a religion and a culture which are thought to be antagonistic to 
Hinduism and everything connected with it. This is unfortunate, but the 
attitude of a powerful and a vociferous group of Indian Musalmans is 
•like that. Musalman supporters of Devanagarl for Urdu (which a pro- 
minent Hindi writer has not inaptly described as ^ MusalmanI Hind! ’ ) are 
known, but they do not count. Pew intelligent Musalmans will be foupd 
to hold the brief for the Perso- Arabic script, but fewer still among them 
would advocate or support the use of Devapagarl in writing^Urdu, although 
this would create a rapprochement to close the split of the Hindustani 
speech i«to Hindi and Urdu. 

The position of the Roman script is different. The example of Turkey 
in adopting it has set many of our Indian Musalmans thinking. There are 
signs that Persia may also adopt the Roman script. A Roman alphabet for 
PersiaiR is already in use; and in the musical notation of Europe — staff and 
tonic sol-fa —the Roman alphabet has found a strong* ally in Persia. It is 
sikid^that proposals for abandoning the Arabic alphabet for the Roman were 
already before the Mejliss, the Persian Parliament, The Turkish states 
undeg the Soviet Union have also adopteti the Roman script. The Malay 
speech, now current among 50 millions of Malay, Javanese and other peoples, 
mostly Musalmans, of S. E. Asia and Indonesia, is universally written in 
Roman, in both the English and the Dutch spellings, — the Arabic scrips for 
Malay being confined to the million or so of Malaj^a Peninsula Malays. 
Considering its international character, and its use in a number of Muham- 
madan lands outside India, Indian Musalman opinion will, it appears to me, 
be not opiposed to the Roman script, although it will stiffen against the 
Devanagarl ; this attitude might be illogical and anti-national, but it. has 
nevertheless to be understood even though it cannot be appreciated. 

We may now consider the position of the Hindus. With them their 
alphabet — -the Indian system — is a precious heritage, which has served them 
from time immemorial, and has served them well. It has been a very good 
thing for them, and to abandon it, they must be convinced of something 
really much better. The scientific arrangement of the Indian letters, and 
the completeness of the alphabet for all native sounds (except in the case 
of some rpcent phonetic developments in the vernaculars) have been rightly 
regarded as a tangible evidence of the scientific thought and acumen of 
their ancestors. It is an alphabet which will conduce to the self-respect 5f 
any people*: and to try to substitute a script of foreign origin, whfch in 
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India k associated with the British, would appear to be sometRing of a 
sacrilege — an anti-national and anti-cultural movement of a most objection- 
able type : particularly at the present moment when there is considerable 
political unrest in the country. The national temperament among the Hindus 
is particularly sensitive : in the face of political subjection, our cultural 

autonomy is a great refuge, and the national alphabet is a strong pillar of 
• ...... . * 

support for that refuge. Questions of international solidarity or conformity 

would be unmeaning to a people who are looked down upon as helc^ts of 

the empire, and whose best energy and best discipline should be utilised in 

strengthening nationality : when the afttitude of the nationalist leaders is 

that of 8inn Fein and Athakasiiis contra mimdum, an attitude which looks 

askance at the internationalism of Rabindranath Tagore and is enthusiastic 

with the nationalistic asceticism of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. 

A legitimate pride in the bases of one^s national culture is pardonable % 
any individual or nation, and the Hindu, orthodox or unorthodox, hal an 
instinctive sense of pride in his race and culture. If he is ultra-ory;iodox, 
he feels superior to alU, — all foreign barbarians; and he would 

scorn to borrow the writing of the Mlecchas of Europe. The scriptjs 
looked upon as an important base. And here the base is solid enough^ It 
may have imperfections; but what^iuman institution is perfect? Oj^ the 
other hand, the Roman alphabet at first sight has obvious imperfe*ctions of 
a far more serious type. The letters are arranged pell-mell, without any 
order. Why adopt chaos in place of perfect order ? Then, the orthography 
employing the Roman alphabet with which we are familiar, namely, the 
English orthography, has been described as a system which is ^‘absolutely 
without a conscience.^' We can have grave objections to a system which 
permits six sounds to a single letter a as in cat^ call, father^ ago, fate, 
hare)i and uses digraphs like sh, th, dg, ck for a single sound ad infinitum, 
and has a number of silent letters {e.g,, calm, have, liuight, thought), and 
permits orthographical monstrosities like enough gaol = [dgeil], 
psychology = [saikolodgi], nation =^neijY] , etc. Besides, it does not have letters 
for some of the fundamental sounds of our languages, and to represent them, 
as well as the various vowels, we shall have to take recourse to additional 
capped and dotted ley}ers, which are ugly and tiresome for the eye and 
besides are not very easily procurable. Why jump into this forbidding tank, 
leaving the limpid stream of your national alphabet f As for the gains, 
namely that the Roman letters are simpler, and they make printin*g easier, — 
well, we do not feel the difficulty of our alphabets : it is an inheritance 
from our fathers, like our native speech ; and as it may be allowed that there 
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are more beautiful languages, so there may be more attractive alphabets — 
but we nee^ not change our alphabet, as much as we could not change our 
language. . 

Another point to consider in connexion with the Hindu's predilection for his 
national alphabet is its relation to certain aspects of his religion and ritual. 

• To an orthodox •Hindu (and to this category belong most of the people, barring 
a few advanced intellectuals among the intelligentsia), the letters of the 
Indian alphabet are not mere letters — they have a mystic value, particularly 
in Yoga anS Tantric philosophy and ritual. There is the mystic theory of 
the Bija-mantraSj in which certain letters oi>combinations of letters are looked 
iiJ)on as forming the visible and audible symbols of certain aspects of the 
Divinit;f. Thus the syllable ^ = [Om] represents the Absolute, ^ = [KlTm] 
stands for the spirit of Generation or Manifestation in the Universe 
{K^jna-htja)^ #f=[Hrlip] represents Sakti or Energy (that is, Life-force), 
q = [Aim] represents the Guru or Spiritual Teacher, etc. In symbolising 
the l1eity*or certain aspects of it by means of or diagrams, for 

ceremonial worship or ritual, these Blja-tnaniras figure — they have to be 
^itieii down inside these Tantras, The adoption of the Roman alphabet 
will cut off one aspect of our religious ritual from a living contact with our 
daily^ li&, which is now actually present through the Indian system of 
writing —and many Hindus will not contemplate this with equanimity. 

The above is roughly the situation among the Hindus, making. the 
adoption of the Roman script at first sight both impossible and unnecessary, 
or at the best a most difficult matter. In the face of it all, should the 
Romanisation movement be pushed ? Would it be worth while to have 
the Roman alphabet ? 

• To my mind, it will be worth it, and, with a proper understanding 
of the implications of Romanisation, the thing could be brought about 
in such a way that the national sentinjent and national self-respect will 
be not jeopardised. But it is a matter which is not to be rushed by 
lightning propaganda, or by official or Congress circular or fatwa. At 
present, the Romanisation question is not one of immediate practical 
politics : it is still in the academic stage, and that in* an embryonic form 
too, despite the three hundred years that some Indian speeches came 
under thp jurisdiction of the Roman script. Let us see if there is a 
possibility of effecting a conversion of the intransigent Indian attitude 
against the Roman script — whether the question can have an appeal on 
its’ owp merits, If a rapprophei^ent is possible ideally, its practical 
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applioiltion should be quite feasible^— specially when the ideal is to make it 
a matter of gradual evolution and not to bring in a violent revolution. 

A close study of the question has convinced me that our attachment 
to our Indian system of writing is primarily a matter of habit and 
sentiment. Sentiment and the force of habit are strong things in life, 
and we can easily forego obvious advantages, when these lootoi large. Senti-^ 
ment, like Bhakti or Faith, is often blind. Tempered with Knowledge, with 
Jndna, with proper understanding of the problems, we can have the finest 
intellectual and spiritual harmony : — and this should be our goal in corporate 
life, in which speech and writing have a paramount place. The sentiment 
can be properly directed, and then the gain will be immense. * 

Whatever alphabet we adopt, whatever might be the underlying 
principle, syllabic or alphabetical, and whataver might be the shapes of the 
individual letters, in our future system of writing we mi(st not under 
any olroumstanoe abandon the scientific arrangement of the letters^ The 
Indian, i.e. the Sanskrit arrangement will stand in our primers and 
grammars — the vowels first, and then the consonants — first, the stops, 
aspirates and nasals following the order of the places of articulation, then 
the liquids and semivowels, and ^ finally the spirants (sibilants) and the 
aspiration ; and these are to be followed by supplementary letters for sounds 
newly developed in our Indian languages, or imposed upon them from 
the outside. We cannot forego this order ; it is a heritage too precious 
to lose. 

This being understood, it is to be seen if the new wine of the Roman 
letters can be put into the old bottle of the Indian order. It would mean 
in practice merely a change in the shapes of the letters. The old 
scientific order will remain, and the old names will remain. There is 
no magic in the peculiar combinatiQn of strokes which gives us ^ or or the 
Granthaor Oriya or Telugu or Kannada [ka]. Our current Indian alphabets 
are not more than a thousand yearp old, and consequently there is no question 
of an association with a hoary antiquity being sacrificed if we have 
[ka] and the rest of the alphabet in simpler and more convenient shapes 
than or etc. If there were a virtue in antiquity, then we ought to 
go back to the 3rd century B.C. Brahml — which has the Rouble advantage 
of being some thousand or twelve hundred years older than the Deva- 
nagai:I> and is much simpler in formation at the same time. If^we were 
consistent in our desire to retain historical antiquity, we would then 
welcome a reversion to the Brahml + ^ A (O) place of ^ etOf 
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Whaf harm c4.li aooure if we adopt [k], and call it, not hay (S>), fettt 
fta (Hr) ? If ^we write our jt as [g], and call this [g],— not sfl (/«) as thejr 
do ia English, or ^ ^ {zhe) as they do in French, or flT = ^ ad 

they do iq Spanish, or %^yeh as they say in Swedish — but simply ga (=^) ? 
it we take [h] as a simpler symbol than our and call this letter [h] just 
(^), — and not^i^^ as in English, or ^^J^ache^a%}l) as in French, 

or {echi) as in Spanish, or ^ {ho) as in Swedish ? We would thus have 
the Ampler Roman letters adopted for our purposes, and Indianised id 
both name atd use. The Indianised Roman letters, simple, or, if necessarjr, 
enlarged with diacritical marks, will cease to have their 'plnglish namdd 
when they are used for Indian languages, as equivalents of the Indian 
letters. can even contemplate the future, when Indian children learn- 
ing their English spelling, will use (at least in the earlier stages) the Indian 
names : they will not only not spell an Indian word or name like [Go^Sl] 
and *[Farldpyr] as {jee-o-pee-ay-el) and 

{e^^y-ar^ai-^dee-pee-yu-ar)^ but as (ga-o-pa-d-la) and 

{fa-a-ra-dlrgha t~da->pa-n-ra) ; but they will %1bo spell an English 
wQt^like neighbour as {na’-e-{»ga-‘ha-ba»o~u~ra)j just as 

much as a French child learning English will spell it with French and not 
Engli^ names for the letters — as 

and not as {en-ee-ai-jee^aitch-bee^o-yu^ar), 

A Spanish boy similarly is accustomed to spell the English word as 
(/ nS-S^i-khe- achS’-bS^o-u^rS), and a Swedish boy as 
{enn-S^^yS’-ho-hS-o-ti^err) . 


Our sentiments, which are legitimately in favour of the Indian system, 
can be met in this way : the Indisn order is retained, and the Indian 
names are retained— only we adopt new and simpler forms for the 
letters ; and these forms are taken from the Roman script, as it is 
an old and tried script which has the widest employ in the world. 
That in itself need not vitiate the Rom^n letters in our eyes. The Roman 
letters, again, are not absolutely new to India. Experience has shown 
that these can be applied with perfect success to Pali and Sanskrit and 
>ther languages. Sentiment apart, the only drawback is. that we are 
bot familiar with the script as applied to an Indian language, we* are not 
iaibituated to it. Unfamiliarity is a great stumbling block, but it is not 
in insurmountable obstacle. 

In the form in which the Roman script is proposed to be adopted^ 
Jelow, it will be possible, without the least ambiguity, to have all standard 
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IndfaQ sounds properly represented by means of the Roman letters a 
diphthongal ligature or two, eked out by some of the current Roman letters 
used upside down as new letters, and by modifying some of the current 
letters by means of a few easily intelligible symbols (point or full stop, 
minute mark or accent mark, and inverted comma) added to them. With 
about 4*0 symbols of all sorts, original letters and modifiers, it will be 
possfble to do the work of the 48 simple DevanagarT letters (together with 
the whole host of conjunct letters, whose number is legion) : a»d in 
printing, these alone would suffice. A group of not more than* 40 symbols 
would be all that will be required in pWnting not only Sanskrit, but also 
Hindustani (Hindi and Urdu), ‘Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, 
Kannada and other vernaculars, and Persian and Arabic in addition : more 
than ten times the number is needed now with the Devanagarl. It must be 
conceded that, at least as an academic proposition, it is well woS*th 
a trial. . 

Everything is in a state of flux. Change is the law of life, 'if the 
Brahml could alter inio the Devanagarl, if a simple symbol like [-f ] could 
become [^], then the use of [k] in place of [m] can have nothing inlief^htly 
wrong about it. Only, it must-be admitted that in the case of [-f] 
becoming transformed into the change has been gradual-*— has been 

evolutionary ; the abandoning of [^] for [k] will be abrupt. But this 
is an age of abrupt changes, and an abrupt change is permissible in the 
best interests of the society, — only when such a change is assimilable. 
And, as 1 suggest, thirty to fifty years of what I call bi-litteralism or 
di-alphabetism will not make the change appear so abrupt. 

Taking into view 1 he advantages of an Indianised Roman* alphabet, 
and noting also th^ way along which the world is moving,— with English, 
a Roman-using language, beeomiif'g more and more widespread as a vehicle 
of World-culture, I think it will be a good thing to recommend the Roman 
alphabet to our country-men. ^Convinced that it will be a good thing, for 
some years our Indianis(d Roman might be placed before our people to 
enable them to make up their mind. The Roman will be kept as a side- 
show, ai^ a second Script beside the vernacular ones, for a number of 
decades, before the people finally can adopt it, attracted its utility and 
its other great qualities. • 

• 

For the orthodox Hindus who see some mystic force in the shapes of 
the Indian letters in Taptric ritual and worship, and would consider the Very 
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idea of using the Roman script in that connexion sacrilegeous, the*Deva- 
nSgarl an^ other provincial alphabets will continue to be a matter of 
study and acquirement for this highly specialised purpose. The native 
system— preferably in the DevanSgarl — will continue to have a place in 
decoration and in ritualism. 

As I have said before, the question of Romanisation is not one 
of urgent moment now. But we might start familiarising our 
intelligentsia with it, as both internal disharmonies — communal and 
provincial — and foreign influences might hasten issues ; jind as a great 
cultural problem, our educated men should be prepared as to how to 
receive ifc. 

• This is all that can be said about the first of tlie three questions broached 
previously. The simple and easily written Roman letters, enlarged as 
necessary by easily understood modifications, and arranged according 
to the scheiue of the Indian alphabet, will give the most perfect of 
alphabets, as far as alphabets go in the world.* The sounds of the 
letters with the supporting vowel [a] in ease of consonants) will be their 
names, as another tribute to the Indian system. Such an alphabet is worth 
bringing to our people. 

[2]. Remembering that the Romanisation idea will continue to be one 
of academic interest, for some time at least, we should not rush with it from 
the university or the club to the market-place, pressing it upon an unprepared 
people. We would not recommend its immediate acceptance, supplanting as 
quickly as possible the old scripts. We must first of all have a well-thought 
out scheme, which is to meet the criticism of competent people, trained in 
phonetics and familiar with all the problems relating to the languages and 
their scripts. Dilettantism, with merely a burning zeal to lead our people 
to the Land of Promise, will worsen matters. A scheme like Mr. Biss’s 
* Typewriter Bengali ’ will defeat its own jAirpose (Mr. Biss, an Education 
Department Officer in Bengal, sponsored some years ago the Romanisation 
of Bengali through the typewriter, and he suggested spellings like 
[swiikaar] for — which in their cumbrousness recall orthographies like 

[yuuzhual] for uB%al which was actually proposed by an English Spelling 
Reform Society). When the consensus of competent opinion has decided 
for a partfcular system (and mine is offered below for consideration), some 
representative and responsible body should take it up and lend its support 
to it by propaganda. 
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t would not for anything start Romanisation with children beginning 
to learn their alphabet, particularly when the grown-ups are innocent or 
i^p^thetic about it, or actually or in a latent way hostile to it. The idea 
must filter down from the educated groups to the masses ; the parents and 
the grown-ups must first be literate in both Roman and the Indian script 
before it can be taught to their charges. The method to be followed in this 
connexion should be something like this : 

• 

{i) Propaganda: special literature, special journals, bookstand geriodi- 
qals in Indian-Roman ; advocacy through the press, persuading the verna- 
oula.r daily press to print some -columns, at least one column, in the Indian- 
Roman script by way of propaganda and support. 

(n) Assistance from the universities : making a knowledge of Indian-# 
Roman at first voluntary and then obligatory for all college students — a 
paper or half a paper in the mother-tongue written in the •Indian- lloman 
script being made compulsory at some period in the college stage. 

(in) Makin*g Indian-Roman as used for the mother-tongue first^ an 
optional and then a compulsory subject in the high school stage. 

« 

The fixing up of an Indian-Roman or Indo- Roman alphabet can b^ taken 
in hand immediately • then, as enthusiasts and active workers gather, 
propaganda can be taken in hand. The universities and schools can be 
handled only when a considerable body of public opinion is in its favour, or 
at least is not actively hostile : that will be the index of the situation. 

Sir Daniel Hamilton, a large-hearted Scotsman who made his fortune in 
India and Bengal, conceived of the idea of teaching the village 6bildren in 
his estate at Gosaka in the Sundarbans in South Bengal the Roman alpha- 
bet, and had a simple Roman- Beifgali on a strictly phonetic basis devised by 
a committee of which the present writer was a member. This was some 
12 years ago. One or two boots were printed in it, and it was taught to 
village children in a primary school. The results were exceedingly satis- 
factory — the boys and girls were able to read their mother-tongue in this 
Rpman-Bengali much quicker than the ordinary children learning it through 
the Bengali alphabet. Nevertheless, this was only an efxperimentation a^t 
the expense of the children. Outside the school-room, and the few Bengali- 
Rinnan books available, their acquirement of this alphabet remained ab«Q*- 
lA^i^ly ineffectual, and they had to learn the Bengali alphabet oyer again, it 
will be wrong in principle and practice to make a beginning With the obiid. 
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Several dpoades of di-^^iphahetismi spread of the new script among gr&wn*up 
literatesi an^ existenoe of some printed literature in the new script (inolud* 
ing a Dumher of standard books and classics in the language) — -these must 
precede any serious attempt to begin the children’s instruction in their 
mother*tongue with the Roman script. 

• • 

I would not, again> support the use of the Roman script exclusively 

among a minority community living in the heart of a surrounding major 
eommunity^which does not use the Roman ; and I would do so in the 
interests of the minor community itself. Take the case of ^he Santals in 
Bengal. An important non-Aryan people, they live surrounded by 
Bengalis^ and they are everywhere bilingual. They cannot get on at all 
without the knowledge of Bengali, and if they can read and write Bengali 
tBey are equipped with a strong equipment in life. The Santali language 
is vTritten ii^both Bengali and Roman. RornAn-Santali will isolate the 
Santalfrono his Bengali neighbours. Bengali- San tali will automatically 
make him literate in Bengali, as he already speaki^ the language. The 
Santal has to live and work in a humble capacity — generally as an agri- 
cultural labourer, frequently as an independent farmer in a small way. He 
receives all his rent and tax receipts froto his Bengali landlord in Bengali ; 
all government and municipal notices that reach him are in Bengali. We 
can understand the value of a knowledge of the Bengali alphabet in his 
everyday transactions. I would postpone Romanisation of Santali so far as 
the Santal villager in Bengal is concerned to the day that Bengali is 
Romanised. Of course, Roman-Santali will continue to be used, as it is 
now, for scientific purposes ; advanced Santals will, of course, be at liberty 
to pick up Roman-Santali at a later stage in life, to read the splendid series 
of Santali texts edited by the Rev. P. Bodding in the Roman script, .with 
English translation, and published from the Institute of Comparative 
Ethnology at Osb in Norway. 

a 

If we proceeded in this way, taking thne, there will be very little hard- 
ship. There ought to be a reasonably long period of transition in any im- 
portant matter in the life-history of a people. And there will be no Iqss of 
national prestige, as the final adoption of an Indianised Koman script will 
bo voluntary anftng the people, after a suflficiently long period of transition. 
Our sentiments will be trained in that direction, and in the combination of 
the scierftifie Indian order of the letters with the simpler shapes and pure^ 
alphabetical employ oI the Roman letters, the proposed Indo- Roman 
Mpbabet ^ill be a powerful instrumant in the spteaid of literacy ; and the 
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dissenlination of a knowledge of phonetics and linguistics will . be made 
much easier than it is now. Alphabets and languages are distinct things. 
A change of alphabet does not mean change of the* language. . There are 
plentiful instances of the same language being written in more than one 
script all over the world. 

[ 3 ]. I now formulate my scheme of an IndcN Roman alphabet. It is 
always easy to devise elaborate letters, but elaborate letters have no practical 
value, as when a thing is in an experimental stage we cannot peifsuade press- 
owners to spend money in getting them done, or even in buying them when 
they are available in the market— which is not always the case. My scheme 
of Indo- Roman does not go in for any capped or dotted letter : jnodifica- 
tions are indicated by placing some special marks (which are always 
available in the ordinary English or Roman type cases) immediately afftr 
the letter. The main principle adopted is this : the diacritical marks are 
separate and detachable symbols added after the original letter, ^nd not 
fixed below or above it, making new letters or types necessary. This 
makes printing easy. Writing is also easy, with convenient cursive forms 
of these symbols. 

• 

The following 27 Roman letters — 

a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, 1, m, n, o, p, q, r, s, t, u, v, w, x, y, z, ae 

together with the following invefted letters treated as new or distinct 
letters — 

0, 9, j, q, f, q, ra, a (=inverted c, e, f, h, j, k, m, v) 
and the following Italic forms — 

r, 5, 

modified in some cases by the following ‘indicators^ (sucaka-cihna 
‘alamat placed after (and in two cases before) them — 

. . t ^ * 

t • 

« 

will suflSce for the sounds of all the important languages of India, and 
will adequately transliterate all the letters of the Indian and the Perso- 
Arabic scripts. ’ (Foi> representing the pronunciation of Arabic as made 
by native Arabic speakers, it will be necessary to add tha following two 
letters of Greek to the above list — namely, [^] and [8].) 

In framing the above alphabet, the principles and the methods of the 
International Phonetic Association have largely been drawn upon, and, as 
far as practicable, the signs employed in the I. P. A. alphabet liave been 
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adopted, ^hus for the sound of the letter [j] (=inverted [f] tVeated 
as a separate letter) has been used, as if it were a sort of barred [j] with 
superfluous dot taken away : the Roman letter [j], which hi^s the 
value only in English and is pronounced either as [y] or as [zk] in the 
other European languages, is reserved for other purposes. There will be no 
jambiguity about the value of [jf]. 

The ^ indicators ’ have in the main the following 

values (these indicators do away with the necessity of dotted and capped 
letters and capital letters, — and clotted and capped types mean additional 

types)— 

• 

; •the colon ; used after a vowel, it indicates its length. A thicker 
style of this length-indicating sign, or some other more suitable 
sign, may be employed in place of the colon now suggested. 
It*is also used after [r] when it is treated as a long vowel. 

a full stop, printed upwards, is used after consonants : after [r], 
it indicates that the [r] is vocalised, it becomes [r*] ; 
after other consonants, excepting [h*], it indicates the quality 
known to the Arab phoneticians as Maq, which characterises 

^ some of the Arabic consonant sounds. 

an accent or minute mark, stands for palatalisation of the preceding 
consonant. 

stands for cerebralisation, or retroflex pronunciation, of the preced- 
ing consonant. 

when preceding a vowel, indicates its nasalisation. This symbol 
{candra-hindu) is adopted from the Indian script, as it will be 
easily available in India : the proper nasalisation symbol for 
the Roman alphabet — the symbol (called the til or tilde)^ 
although preferable — will not always be available in Indian 
presses. * . 

* before a word will show that it is a proper name, as capital letters 
are omitted entirely from the proposed Indo-Roman script as 
being unnecessary. 

Experience *has shown that these indicators being at a level with the 
tops of the letters are easier to write than diacritical marks above and below 
the letters ; and they are also less tiring to the eyes. Besides, dotted and 
capped letters demand greater attention in reading ; and the dots and caps 
in the types are prone to get broken nr become blurred quickly. 




Semivowels 
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The jibove consonant letters may now be identified with their Deva- 
nigarl and Perso-Arabio equivalents. 

tlSi i [tj d]s=?j, ,> ; It, d] are alveolar (danta- 

mOll} a) sounds^ like the English t, d, which Itre heard in Assamese and 
some forms of Gujarati^ as a substitute for both the dental and cerebral 

tyd*, [t\ 3; [k', g']s=palatal stops, heard in Burmese, 

‘dialectal Gujarati, etc,; [k, g]=^» [q] = ^5 of the Arabic; 

tn s==the alif hamza of Arabic, a sound which is found in many Indo- 

Aryan languages, as a substitute for [h]=5^, •, as in Rajasthani, Gujarati, 
East Bengali, 

[ph, bh] =qf, ^ ; [tb, db] = ^i>; [^h, ^?h] = Assamese 

% ^ and U; [t% d’h] =3, 5= [k'b, g'h] are dialectal 

Gujarati sounds; [kb, gh]=^, ^=*4^, . It is to be noted that 

“f(jr these aspirates, as well as for = below, the 8top+[h] 

is employed ; this is in accordance with the ancient Indian analysis 
of these sounds as ^ maha-praiia ’ sounds, i,e,, compoundings with 
* prana^ or breath. By using digraphs for these compound sounds we at 
once do away with the necessity of having single-letter equivalents for the 
ele98h Devanagarl letters— -w, % % <3, and z — in our Indo- 

Roman script — following, in this matter both ancient Indian analysis and 
the habit tf the Perso-Arabie and the Roman. 

[ts, dz] occur in Marathi, Rajasthani, Nepali, Oriya, East Bengali, 
Telugu, etc. 

[c, ^= 5 , [ch, jh]=w, 

[m] =?!=(*; [n]=^ = to>; = Tamil 'palatal n^; [ii']=iir; 

[ll’]=^; ([m*] :=:anusvdra, and [^] = nasalisation, not in the table) ; 

[l]r=.^=:J; [!']««; [r]=V=j; [r]*Tamil 'palatal r'; [r*]==^=j. 

[f, v] = Indian / (% and v bilabial spirants sounds ; [ff, are 

Greek letters, standing for the original Arabic values of the letters ^ and 3, 
Bs respectively English th in thin and th in then (these two sounds are rare 
for Indian languages, but are given iu* our Indo-Roman alphabet for 
the sake of completeness by including Arabic, which is a classical ^and 
secred language for Indian Musalmans) ; 

[z]=j==^; [s’] =»?(; [z']= the Tamil 1, pr a cerebral 
or retroflex z sbund, the voiced ) f orm of ^=[8’J j [3']=«is*v>; 

[Z']=:ja=tbe French^; [x, e; [b%q]=^, i of Arabic; 

[h] ; [b*] =*: (vjisarga j an unvoiced [h], in Sanskrit) ; 

[w, yj = semi- vowel (not spirant) cr ; 
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lo addition, the ‘lidded^ (mujibaq) letters of Arabic, r 1 2 ^., tfV ^ are 
to be transliterated respectively as [g* d* t‘ X’] when the native Arab 
pronunciation is intended to be conveyed, say in an Arabic quotation ; 
when the Persian and Indian pronunciation is in mind, the above letters 
can be transliterated in the Indo- Roman script as [g* z* t* 2 ?*] ; and [^, 8] 
= *4#, ^ of Arabic can similarly be rendered as [ 5 , 2 ], Italic letters, when 
their Persian and Indian pronunciation is to be indicated. 

INDO-ROMAN VOWELS 


Bilabial (Bounded) 

1 

Front (Unrounded) 

Central 

Back : Bounded, Unrounded 




• 

[U] 

i 


U Ul 

t 

[0] 

e 


0 

[0] 

88 

9 

0 A 

• 

t 

a 



All the above vowels can ^be lengthened by putting the ^ indicator ^ 
of length [;] after them, [i]=short, [i:]=long; [u] =sh5rt, = 

long; and they can be nasalised, with the ‘ candra-bindu ^ (or ‘hilaP) 
symbol put before them, e.^,, [ i^, [ u], [ U:] [ a], [ a] =v , '3^, 'af, % ^ 
respectively. 

The symbols for the vowels as in the above table are explained and 
identified below : 

= [^> "*^0 [ra] = the final [u] of Tamil; [e]=ii, 

[ 0 ^ e:] =s short and long [e] of Dialectal Hindi, Tamil, etc. ; so [o. 0:] = 
short and long [o] ; [»] = Bengali i£| in Jl in ^5t=the sound of a'in 

South English man; [9] = unaccented, very short ^ of Hindustani, as 
in the second syllable of [r.At9n] = the English sound of a as in ago^ 

China; [0] = Bengali % short and long, [0, 0 :], = the English sound as in 
law; [a] =* Hindustani ^ = English w as in or 0 as in son; this may 

beconsideredas the All-India value of the short [&]=^; [a] = Hindustani 

« 

The above letters comprise practically all the symbols required for 
most of the sounds and the letters of all the important Indian languages, 
' Aryan and non-Aryan. In the case of one or two languages, sdme special 
. symbols may be necessary ; they are noted in their proper place. 

I now give the Indo-Roman script — the ^ Bharatiya- Romaka Lipi.^ as 
applied to individual languages. 
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[I] 

HINDUSTANI (HINDUSTHANI, HINDI) 

• 

The ’Devanfigarl letters give not merely the sound-equivalents ^ but also 

the proposed 

names of the Indo- Roman letters. 

In case of the aspirates, 

a little more elaborate naming, as suggested below, will be neoessary. 



VOWELS 



Indt)-Roman 

Devanagarf Equivalents 


Letters 

and Names in Devanagarl 


A 

... 

St 


a 

• *** 

sn 


i 

• * • • 



i: 


(Iti)t 


u 


(if«) « 


u: 

... 



r‘ 


. w 


r: 




r 




e 




Ai 

••• • 



0 




AU 

• 



Am' 


si (srjpaiT) 


""a 


^ (^pps) 


Ah- 

... 

V. (fireJt) 



CONSONANTS 


Indo-RoDian 

Devanagarl Equi- Indo-Boman 

* Devanagarl Equi- 

Letters 

valents and Names Letters 

valents and Names 

k 

= 

V, .kh 

= «ir-Rs:*T u, 



• 

• 

•% (*n msf) u } 


=1 

»r, gh 

= sr, »t-*-9rit- 

n* 

= 

«=, "s' ) ; 

, ^ .{sit «TSI) St 

c 

• 

ch 

= W, s(-%-^TS|- 

• 



(sit mm) SE ; 

j • 

= 

St, |h 

= at-sR-m «, 3t-%-^- 




■X (sit itTm) ss j 
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CONSONANTS — continued. 

Indo-Botuan DevanSgari Equi- Indo-Boman DevaDigarl Equi- 

liettera valents and I^ames Letters valents and Names 

n' = ^ «f, Trtw ; 

t’ = ^ z), t’h = z-^k-’^ z, 

' (?tl FT<») Z -, 

d’ = « ^), d’h = {^t€t«iit) 3, 

(?n w) 3 ; 

n’ »= 'll) ; 

t = th = «i, a-li-«T«r-T 

(5T BT^) «f;“ 

d = 3, dh = 

(bi bt’d) ; 

n = *T ®t) ; • 

P = B, • ph = 

(BT BlBl) Bi ; 

b = B, bh = W, 

« (bt bibi) w ‘ 

m = B; y = ?f; 

r = b:; 1 = ?r; 

V, W = B ( [v] before [i, e, y] ; [w] before [A, u, a, o], and 

after consonants : or simply [»] could be used); 

s' = »((nraog*f, s’ = B 

BltBTCITSj), 

s = 9 (bbb n) ; 

h = , r-, 

r’ - ? v), r’h = z 'b-bbt, 

BTBTBrs). 

In addition, for foreign sounds as introduced by Urdu, the following 
etters would be required ; 

f= = *4 ; Z=Zj = J i u° ■^ ; • z'=^=:J j 

3C— ^ 3 f= 3 J=f^; qc= ^ J ; 

f= = 1; i. q= BnBT^= I 

A fljpecial note on the symbol [a] is necessary. 
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la Indian writing, ^ is grammatically the short vowel, and ^ is its 
long form. ^This was so when ^ was as much an open (ftM) sound as 
But at least from the time of PSnini, short ^ changed its quality, it became 
a close sound, and thus it was no longer the short of — in practice 

though not in theory. For thfts % which is equivalent to the u in English 
int, the Inter national Phonetic Association has been using the symbol [a]. 
this can be adopted for the Indian and this will release [a] for 
without making it necessary to have the length indicator [:] after the [a], 
which would have been unavoidable if simple [a] were used for A good 
deal of inconvenience in having the length-indicator always sifter the [a] for 
^ is thus avoided. 


For* the anusvara^ the symbol [m*] is put after the vowel, from the 
■"^ture of the sound itself. Optionally, it could be rendered in Hindi by a 
simple [ n]j^for which see below. The anunasika, or nasalising value is 
denoted by putting the symbol before the vowel — [ ] — as a sort of warning 
beforefiand lhat the vowel following is nasalised. 


The Indo-Roman alphabet for Hindi stands thus, with the names for 
the letters being as in Hindi : 


A ^ i i: u 

k 

c 

t 

P 

y 

s' 

f 


u; r' 

r; 

1 e 

Ai 

kh 

S 

gh 

n* 

ch 

} 

A 

n' 

t’h 

d’ 

d’h 


th 

d 

dh 

n 

ph 

b 

bh 

m 

r 

1 

V, w 


s’ 

8 

h 


Z Z' 

Z 

^ . 

q 


A Am* Ah* 




Where the final is absent in pronunciation, its equivalent in the 
Indo-Roman script, [a], is to be omitted from writing. 

Before their corresponding class nasals, [n* n' n^] may be written 
simply as [n]; so that the letter [n] may be allowed to behave like the 
anusv&ra in Dev*nSgarI writing, e.g., ircsr = [pAn'kaj, or p AnkAj ], 
[pAn'cAm or pAncAm], [tan’d’Aw, tend ’ aw]. 

As [m*] has the sound of [n] in Hindi, and is often writtem as 

the letter [n] consequently could be. employed for [jn’] in 
Hindi, An - [JjAns, bAns'] rather than [hAm'SA, WAm'S'Aj. 
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SPECIMENS 

( i ) 

m grr^ ^sr ^ %%* at 

^ s!T^ %f%aT^, vm % ^ ff aat % I faa 

^ Tf ar-a?: *f % ?w Tf a^a % fwait ^ f r 

9WT aa ^a ^ ataa t, ai^ % araat If .ar^ 

^ f I aiat ar-ar *f fasaiar % i aat ^ aa t^at faa»afaT 

# 

If faga f , 4t?: aa gaa fa^ a^aTar ar ga? at% an te^ 

1 1 araf aff% fa^ara a^ aaai^ % i ara ^ 

^ iFWT aaf ^ sftaa ^ w? aait w<ff % i ar^i 
ai7 % ara taaraar % i aai ^ atar^ a Tia^fa % na 
aar aai araa % ^aan^ ar^ f i wwi aga ara % ata‘a ax.faft^ 
aaa fafaa aa % i 

jao, ek bar oaI kar hAm Apne us purane des' ko dekh^e to sAhi ^0^ jo 
naro ke kinare. am ke ghAue baii^o ke bi.o m"'e bAsa bua hAl. jis dbs' m^'e 
ghAT ghAr m*e oAndAn ke vr ks’ ‘ Aur dArwaz 0 m^e OAndAU ke Wwar’e 
lAge h*Ai. }Ah*a sAb log sone ke tharo m^e bhojAn kArte h*Ai, sone ke 
bArtAu'^o m^e pani; pl;te h^Al. jAji*a ghAr ghAr m'^e citrAs'ala h*Al. jAh'a 
ki; striy*a oitrAkAla rn'e nlpun’ h*Ai, Aur sAb purus’ oitr^o ki.eundArAtapAr 
mugdhA hone ka hr-day rakhte h’^ai. jah^^a ghar^oke pichwar’e ghani-. 
b*Aswar’l: hal. am aur mahuwe ke p*er’*o ki; ohaya jAh*a rast*o ko s'lital 
Aur sukhAd banaye rakhti; h*Ai. jAh“a pratyek kan’t’h se gan nikalta hai. 
}Ah*a kl. oAupar© rn'e ra}-nl:ti ke jat’il pras'n ek ek wakya se suljhaye 
jateh^Ai. jah^a manus’ya matra ke ji wan ka nirdls’t’ laks’ya aur 
nls'oit path hai. 


( li ) 

^gro I wt^-^WT ! t<tt % i 

If ^xg ^ ^gxx^g 41 ^xstrx gft 

gxT ’Exgf^ I fggfx% 4t ?ixgf If gs 

1 1 g5x4t ^gx gxdtn-xx’fxgxgT t xft nwff % ; nx^fx gx^ 

ft?ft I gxxsr ! gr fgn gzt «rf srg? ^^x4tg git gxx 4t?rx i 
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wt ^51 ^ i ftBT ^ ^ i:t?i ^ 

snfif ft. % f%t »ft sifif I *fTOm 

^JTSfT fn^ % fH?r^ ’^fl HH9 ^ft—W\Wl 

^ f N?T 5T^ I iT?i«r5 WT?r 2irt%>i ^ztiz ! 

•?Rr >iaF fil*T3 %, % ; <3% JSIW 5|^ ^ I. 

^ t 'Rlt %, ^ W’CN ?l Tft % I 

« • 

aj kAl dukh ki: ek nAi: t’Aksal khul gAi: hAi, Aur wAh hAi— }i:wAii- 
sAngram. ji wAn-sAngram! jidhAr dekhie, ^Ahi: awaz sunai: deti: hAi. is 
siftigram m°'e ap kisi: se sAhanubhu:ti ki;, ks’Ama ki:, pvotsahAn ki: as'a nah'^i: 
kAF sAkt^. sAb-hi: Apne-Apne nakh auf dant nikale s'ikar ki: tak m"'e 
■biit’he h"'Ai. un ki: ks’udha ^pFAs'ant-mAhasagAr se bhi: gahri: hai; kisi: 
tAPAh s'ant nah'^i hoti:. kas'! yah din oAubi:s ghant’^o ki: jagah Ar’tali:s 
ghant’^'o ka hota! idhar su.rya nikla, aur udhAr maslrn oali:. phip wah 
do bA]<r pat se pahle nah'^i: band ho sakti; — ek minat’ ke liye bhi: nah'^i:. 
nas'ta khap’e-khap’e ki:}ie, khana daup’te-daup’te khaie, iQitp*o se milne ka 
saoj^y nah^i: — faltu; ba^e sunne ki: fupsat nah^'i:. matlab ki: bat kahie 
sahab-»-CAt’pat’! samay ka ek ek minat’ as'apfi: hai, moti; hai, use 
vyapth nah'^i: kho sakte. wah sAngpam*ki; manovp’tti pacohim se ai; hai, 
Aup bap’e veg se *bhaPAt m^e phail pahi: hai. 

( iii ) 

Os 

^21 ^ ; 

?iTf5T-?r*T5rT-(?^'i: giisi h 

''N s* 

srwt t ^ I 

^ HffITW 5 fT 1 %TI a 

»rT?i ^ ^ ; 

^ gn f^iT ?rf^ ^ qfd, 

fiw qfT ^ qfr H 

nisi dina spaunana piyu.s’a so piyata rahai, 
ohaya rahyo nada b'^^asupi: ke supagpama ko; 
*tapani-tanu ja-ti;pa bana kunjA bi;thlnA m*ai 
jah 'a tAh*a dekhatl: h"al pu;pA ohabl-dhama ko. 
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kAbi ^mAtiramA hotA h"ato na hia t"Ai nekA 
sukhA premA gat a ko pArASA AbhiramA ko; 

*u:dho tumA kAhAtA biyogA tAji jogA kAMu, 
jogA tAbA kArAi JO biyogA hoyA *syamA ko. 

[II] SANSKRIT 

Sanskrit (as well as Pali and the Prakrits) can also be written in this 
Bharailya-liomaka Lipi — only for ^ and it may be thought advisable to 
write short [a] and long [a:] (and not [a] and [a] as in the Vernaeu^a^s) . 
Ti , may be properly indicated^ as long in Sanskrit — [e:, 0:], and long 
and short in Pali and the Prakrits [e, e:] and [o, 0.*]. ^ wouJd 

consequently be [ai, au] (or better, [ad, a:u]), and not [aI, Au]. But 
to keep up an agreement with the vernaculars, it would perhaps be bettej^ 
from the point of view of presenWay Indikns, to write Sanskrit in the 
vernacular way — ’«rT = [A^ a], % ^=[e, o], v, ’^=[Ai, Au]. 

If thought necessary, the visarga can be indicated as [h'], and the 
upadhmayiiya jihvamuliya ioxmB oi visarga respectively as [f] and 
[x]. Special symbols will have to be employed for Vedie accent — a veptical 
bar, [*] justified, at the top of the syllable for the udaita^ and the' grave 
accent ['] similarly for the svarita, the anudatta being left unmarked.*' For 
only [v] is to be employed ; or [w], if it is intended to indicate the semi- 
vowel sound of ^ : both [v] and [w] which are equally permissible for 
the ^ in the modern vernaculars, need not be used for ^ in Sanskrit. " 

; TP? iIjrnT: ; 

■» c\ 

ity e;vam' te:na;bhis’t’ut8;v*as'vina;T a;jagmatnr a;hatus' oainam- 
“prl:tau svah', e:s’ate;-pa:pah', as'a;n-aiDain” iti. 

w e;vam uktah* praty uvatca— “na:iir‘tam u:oatui* bhagavantau. na 
tv a;ham e;tain aputpam upayo:ktam utsahe: gurave; -nive:dye;tl.” 

tatas tarn ^as'vina'.v uio&tuh’— “a:va:bhya-.m papasta;d bbavata 
upa‘.dhya;ye-.naivam e;ya;bhis’t’uta;bhya;m apu-.po; datta upayuktas 
sa te:na;nive:dya gurave;, tvam api tathaiva kurus’va yatha; kr tum 
upa:dhya;ye :ne:tl,” - 
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[III] HINDUSTANI [URDU] 

• 

The Indo- Roman script for "Hindi will also be suitable for yrdu. 
The order of the vowels as in Hindi can be retained. The consonants can 
be arranged as in the Urdu alphabet, as follows (the names of the letters 
iu Urdu can for the present be applied to the Indo-Roman letters) : 

f=1;b=v;p=y;t=«.; t’=«=. (‘J! ^ r 

5 j=^; c=5; cPb c#^);2=t; d=(»; 

•d’=3 ( ‘Jls’ ); 0=3 (‘Jl3’ ^ ; r^j; r’=j (‘-25’ 

Z=j ; Z'=4 (‘^J' J\j ) ; S=U* ; 8' = Jt ( lb ) ; 8 =u* 

•’ lb ; Z‘ = i> ( ‘<>*^' ll, »iSi - ‘oU’ ) ; t'=b 

( •Jh ‘•4* - <j^) ; s^'j 4*^ > 

3f=^;-f=j; q=j; k=<^; g = 'J ; 1= J ; m = f,- n=to>; v,w=j; 
b=*^y=<rf; 

kh=»V; gh=H^; ch=*«»; jh=*4»-; t’h=«V; d’h=**5; r*h=*^; 
th = Ml; dK=»^(»; ph=H<; bh=<^; ( *^ M Ht M H etc.) 

* = J>U . fcii • 


SPECIMENS 

(i) 


^ ^ *^yi ,oj| ^os 

iXW L~ di*JUa/» ^ i^( ^ 3*^'^ tiitw ^ 

^ u-' «;i5> .?*»;’ A. IV j* 

u^' *.> is. ^ sr^ ^ U»*« ^ 

*• •• .• V 

*‘*mi ^ J!J' o** 

&>)]A ^ ^ ^ U*?^ ** {JAm^ 

*1U; v^l L. e;iyr" c/ liHji)* (•3; 
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L~ ^ ob y ji jj»i{ [ji* tj W** 

J‘^'> i- uij^ »; - v:;Hj **4^ ^ (^.**5 ^ 

- j* «;• Sf-^-5* ^ 

X- sS )y^ AJ }f 

V>0» ! U* l***J l_l«>b>«^l s**?- ^ ^ tt/.?*^ 

^*>1 ds^l <iia#^l v/^ 

♦ ii^/cAii 

« 

qAdi;m *ardu: &d&b Ag&poi z&ban kl: qadam&t kl; w&}h 6e*mAuia;d& 
MAsro ke lie s'ayAd kuch kAm diloAspl; ka baqls bAO sAke, lekln «sj^ 
mat'alAqA ke bAqd is Amr ka yaqi-.n ho jata liAi ki *updu. zAban is qadr 
tihi;mayA nAh*i; hAi jAlsa ki qam t'Aur pAr sAmjha jatahAi. • ni;z a] se ti;n 
SAu bAPAs pAhlie bhi: wuh is ki: Ahi thi; ki is m'^e Aqla dApje kit s'aqipi; 
ki: jati: thi: aup mus'kii-se -mus'kii aup peci:dA-se-peoi:dA mAsaHi suijhaye 
)ate the. s'aqipi: ki: koi: s inf Aisi; nAh i: }o is xizane in''e mAUJu.d ^ ho. 
pAzm AUP bAzm, don^o ki; tAs:wi;p"e jis xu;bi: ke satb is zAmane in"o dikhai: 
gA’i;, bAqd ke Adi:b*o m'e siwae ’^mi;p Ani:s aup ' mi;p b’ASAn ke koi; du:spa 
in ki: nAs'ipm'e nA pes' kAp sAka. Afsos to is bat ka hai ki baqd ke mus'An- 
nlt'^o ne qAdl’.m s'aqip^o ki: tAqli-.d bhi: nah'^l; ki.. wuh qAzAl ke dAidai rn'e 
Aise ph*As gae ki kisi: du:spi; s'inf i-s'aqipi; tak nn ki; PAsai: dus'wap ho gai;, 
AUP us' ka natiijA yah hu;a ki '^h’aii; ke zamane tak hamape yah “a t'Awi;i 
AUPmusaisAi nA;3:*ni"'o ka fuqdan paha, aup *h’aii; ke baqd |Ab is ka Ih’sas 
paida hu;a to Aoohe s'aqip o ki: kami; ho gai;, }o *h’aii; ki: taqiiid m*e 
Aqia-se>Aqia Adabl; kapname pes' kap sakte. 

(ii) 

(** y y J** - 

y jIj/ Jj y> a 5 ^ iL- H ji 

fi — J j — 

y j'f ^ 

v:;*^ /l ^ 1 . 

4^ ±. ^ )^'))) ^ — 4-**J 
/ 

^ j(_j - hfyA y ^ 
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JiA p j/. y ^ ^ i^r <L jS 

k 3 j—^ ^ ^ 

vs;Wl Uji tJ^ *) 

y jl— ♦] y y^l s*J y^ Hm 

yy jf ^ ixAj ^ ^ ^\ 

y *<^ c/i* y^ 

^ ¥ ^ji)^ 

ji jl^ {*/^ ^J*^**^ 

^ u/J^ V ir ^ ^ vV 

>• (* J-^ ** 

•I; jy^ * — ^ ^1 ^ 

jj yy j-*c ^ j-Jik. ±_ ii*u. y" 

^ vo^isk ^ t».Ct* ^4> li" OjC 

ji' jl jl i_ ) ^ y" V^ €>y*JEL- 

Ay s'iqr, dil-fireb ha ho tu;, tb qAm nAbi^i: ; 
pAr tujh-pA h’Aif hAi, jo ba ho; dil-gudaz tu;. 
s'AnqAt pA ho fireftA qalAm AgAr tAmam, 
h'a, — sadAgi; se aiyo Apnl. da baz tu:. 

}AuhAr hAi rasti; ka AgAr teri: ;zat m'e, 
tAh'si;n-i-rozgar se hAi be-niyaz tu;. 
h’usn Apna gAr dikha uAh'^i: SAkta ]Ahan kof 
ape ko dekh, Aur kAP Apne pa naz tu;. 
tu; ne kiya hAi bAh’r-i>h’Aqi:qAt ko mAuj-xez ; 
dhoke ka qarq kAr ke rAhega, |Ahaz, tii;. 
wuh din gA 6 , ki ihu;t’ tha i:man-i-s'aqipi; ; 
qiblA ho Ab udhAP, to ua ki;]o UAmaz, tu;. 

AhH-uA^'AP ki; 'akh>in e rAhna hAi gAp qazi;z, 

]o b»-bAS'Ap h*Ai, un se ua pAkh saz-baz tu;. 
nak u;pAri: dAwa se tepl; gAP CAp’ha'e log, 
mAq2u;p jan un-ko, jo ho capA-saz tu;. 
oup^p Apne sAose klye ja diFo m'e ghAP, 

t u;ca abhi; ua kAP qAlAm-i-imtiyaz tu;. 
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}6 na-bidAd h^Al, un kd bAta oop ban ke rah — 
gAP oahta hAi ^xiz*p ki: qumr-i-dAraz tu: 
qizzAt ka bhed mulk ki: xidmAt m'^e hAi chipa; 

*mAh*mu:d |an ap ko, gAr hAi *Ayaz tu;. 

[lY] PERSIAN 

As a classical lauguage, Persian can equally be written with the 
Indo-Roman script as employed for Hindustani (Hindi and Urdu), follow- 
ing the Indian pronunciation of Persian, which is archaic for tiie language, 
being based tn Persian pronunciation of five hundred years ago. In present-^ 
day Persia, a standardised Roman spelling does not appear to have b^^en 
generally accepted, but it will be quite easy to write Persian in i^;S modern 
pronunciation in the Roman character without it being necessary to^u^ 
a single capped or dotted letter. 

The short [a] of Modern Persian is pronouned very much like the 
South English a as in man^ and hence this can be conveniently represented 
by [fie] ; the long [ft:] of Modern Persian has become like the South English 
au or aw as in caught^ law (and a frank [u:] before nasals), this 
pronunciation can be well indicated by the symbol [o], as employed in 
the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association : if [o] is ^bought, 
too outlandish, [a] simply can be employed instead, differentiating it 
from the short [se]. The shoyt vowels of Modern Persian can thus be 

written [fiB, e, o], thus v v v = [bfiB, be, bo] (in Indian pronunciation 

[bA, bi or be, bu or bo]) ; and the long vowels of Modern Persian also 
can be written [a or O, i, u], thus — ^ y = [ba or bo, bi, bu] (in Indian 
pronunciation [ba;, bi: or be:, bu: or bo:]), and the diphthongs as [ei, ou], 
e.y., = [bei, bou] (in Indian pronunciation [bAi, bAu]). The long 

and j vowels'of Modern Persian are always pronounced as 
[i;] and [u:], the Indian values of [e:] and [o:] are unknown 

to Modern Persia j as both short [e] and short [o] will have to be used for 
representing the Indian pronunciation of Persian, long [e:] and [ot] will 
also be necessary in India. The izafat and the conjunction j are frequently 

pronounced as short [e] and [o] in India, and they may be written as such. 

1 

SPECIMENS 

(i) 

Ujij) if <>ji 
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(Indian Pronunciation) 


s'Axs'e;*Az *Aflat'a;n parsl:d ke, “salha*e blsyar dAr }Ahaz bu;di; o 
sAfAp-e-dArya kArdi; ; dAP dApya ce qAjayAb di;di; ?”— guft, “qAjAb hAml:n 
ba;d ke az dApya bA-kinapA SAlamAt PAsi:dAin.” 

( ii ) 

Below are ‘given two transcriptions of Persian, in Indian and in 
Modern Persian pronunciation — the first in Indo-Roman, and the second 
in what may be called Perso- Roman. It is to be noted that in India, final 
[n] after a long word becomes a mere nasalisation, [o] ^mm-/athak, 

I— JUk. j} t. I-,, 

a — 1®/ j — i^l ^ if 

^ J — ^ 

!) vjy * 

I — ilaA. J I) L_/« . jia — 

I—.. . t — ,.laA 

ci^^a/ J — ■•c 

" ji J — ^ 

^ ^ ) 1^ — ^ b 

^ ^ 

jlaJbU J — ♦r ji ^ — jG C^ 

j'% 3' kJ^ P* 


(Indian Pronunciation : Indo-Roman) 

kApi;ma I bA-bAxs'a-e-bp h’al-e-ma, 
ke hAste;m ABi;p-e;-kAmAnd-e;-hAwa. 
nA dare:m 9 qAir az ta fApyads pas I 
tn i: qafi'iy'a-pa xAt'a^bAxs' o bAs. 
nigAbdaro ma-pa ze-pah-e-xAt'a, 
xAt*a dAP gu;;:ap o: s'AwabAm numa.^ 
eehel said qamp-e:-qAzi;zAt gu^As't, 

* tnlza]-e:-to az h’al-e-tTfll: nAgAs't. 
hAmAh ba bAwa o; bAWAs saxeti;, 
dAmb: ba nAs'alib’ da pApdaxoti;. 
tnA^kun tAkyA bAp qump-e-na-paedap 
inA-bas' i:mAn az bazii:'«;‘Po;z 9 gap> 
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(Modern Persian Pronunciation : Perso-Roman) 

kserima ! bssbsexs'a-e-bser h’al-e ma, 

[kserimo ! babffixs'o-e-bsap hol-e mo] 
ke haestim sesiH kaemsend-e hava. 
na darimo iielr az to faryado ras ! 
to i qas'iyan ra xat'a-baxs' o bas. 
negahdaro ma ra ze rah-i xat*a, 

[ne^hdoro mo to ze iroh-i xat*o] 
t xat’a dap gozar a s'avabam noma.... 
oehel salo qomr-1 qazizat go^as't 
mezaj'i to az h’al>e t'efli nagas't. 
hameh ba hava u havas saxoti, 
dami ba mas'aleh’ na pardaxoti. 
ma kon takye bap qomp-e na-paedap 
ma-bas' iman az bazl>e puzogap. 

In a simplified Perso-Roman, representing the actual pronunciation 
without any reference to the Perso-Arabic orthography [s, c^ be 

written simply [s] = same as [t'] = ^ simply [t] = '» ; [h'] = y, siftiply as 
[h] = *; [ 2 , Z’, r], that is, 6 <> -b, as [z]=J ; and [3[] = Jand [q] = J being both 
pronounced as one symbol can be written for both — perhaps [q] as 

the more common letter would be . preferred ; [q] = i can be ignored, also 
; and in scanning, the indistinct vowel which is intruded can.be 
written as [ 9 ], as it has been done above. In the modern pronunciation, [v] 
is to be used rather than [w] ; the vowels [sB e 0 ] are always short ; [a] = 
[ 0 ], as in English [i], and [u] are always long. If [sb] is thought too 
outlandish, simple [a] can be used for the short vowel = or fathah^ and 
[ 0 ] then can be used for the so-called long a. See p. 39 for transcriptions.. 
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VOWELS 

Short 

r 

SB (or a), e, 0 ; 9 

Long 

a (or 0), i, u 

Diphthongs 

ei, ou 


• 
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CONSONANTS 


j Gutturals 

Palatals 

Dentals , 

Labials 

Stops 

k, g 

(k'. S’) 

t, d 

p, b 

Affricates 


0 ,} 


• 

Spirants 

X, q (or I[) 

8', z', y 

s, z 

f, V 

Liquids 



r, 1 

• 


Nasals 

• 

(n=n) 

(n'=n) 

n 

m 


^ els', g'l are subsidiary values of [k, g], and may be optionally 
employed. It is to be noted that initial and intervocal [k, k', t, pj of 
ModSrn Persian are strongly aspirated, as [kh, k'h, th, ph], but this 
aspiration r\eed not be indicated in writing, as much as it is not done in 
English. • 

^ SPECIMEN OF MODERN PERSIAN 

e/il UUJ j| 0*1 Jjj 

- ijoo I) ^ jj ^ 

J j' j* J a*j,A ti 

a*|,A oby j «JU j ii/ «_Uj «y3 |uw jlL» 

ruh-e bses'ffir nlz razi xahaed amaed ke sz tomas'a vo kar bord»n-e in 
taseme vaesael tserssqql ke taemaeddon-e jaedld jaeluyaes' mirizaed xaaste s'ode vo 
xod ra dasmeyan anha mshbus dide. be atraf-e xoi^ xahaed naegerlst, o 
vaeqtike aez madaer-e xod yani aez ruh*e aazaeli vo jaemall motlaeq aesaeri 
peida nae-kaerd, an vaeqt baena-e gaerie vo nale xahaed gozaue't o faeryad xahaed 
zaed — ^madaer! madaer! 

The same text in the alternative system, with [a]=short and CoJ= 
long a: , . . 

ruh-e bas^aur niz razi xohad omad k'e az tamos'o vo kor bordam-e in 
hame vasoel taraqqi k'e tamaddon-e jadid' jaluyas' mirizad xaste s'ode vo 
xod vo darmeyon onho mahbus dide. be otrof-e xod xohad nagerist, o 
vaMjtik'e az modar-e xod yoni az ruh-e azaii vo jamoli motlaq ausatri 
peldo na-kaird, »n vaiqt baino-e gavie vo nole xohaid gozos't o faryod yoba d 
zad— moda# ! modarl 
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[Y] ARABIC (CLASSICAL) 

Like Persian, Arabic is a classical language of India, although foreign 
to the country. Arabic quotations may occur in Urdu, and it may be 
necessary to write them in Roman, The Indo-Roman script for Hindustani 
covers Arabic in its Indian pronunciation, but to transliterate Arabic in Arab 
pronunciation it would be found convenient to have two letters from the' 
Greek— [^] and [8], for the Arabic sounds of ‘i* and (Failing these, 
an Italic p] and an Italic [rf] can be employed.) The vowels will be as 
follows : [a, a:, 1 , it, u, U:] ; the diphthongs — [ay, aw]. For consonantal 
j, we should use only [w]- The Roman equivalents for the Arabic letters 
(consonants) would then be — 

j:=l ; b=v; t = o; 0 (ort)=i:b-, h’ = ^; 

d = <»; S(ord)=o; r=j ; z=j; s = ^ ; 8' = ; s' =^^ ; d' = t> ; 

t=:l9;8•=l9;q = ^;ll = ^;f = uJ;q = ^3; k = >-i; 1-J; in = j.; 

n=^j;;w=;; h = «,; y = 

Tan win = an', in', un' ; 'ra-ha=th (or t). 

SPECIMENS 

(i) 

// /I /' ^//A / / / 1 /A // A/A 

^ # 4 lj| ^ y 4 JJ| ^ y ^ 

/✓ / f diUA-'A^xA/ K/ f ^ / A/4^ 

^ U/* 

/ / I ^ ^ ' // ^ // ^ ^ 

A/ «#/Ai£ / /A(f ^ ^ ^AC / (1 /A^ A / ^ .# I 4A / .# I /A 

* iuUaJl^ iJii)) jyyi\ y * ui-ilf 

A/ //A/ / / iL // XI «£/ A^ ^^A J, A 3 Q ,K / / 

yy^^ 10(4*1) >Ia. 4 JJ( ^li^l 

/' $ A / A^ 

// / ^ 

ti:-I-badfi ka;na-l-kalimathu, wa-l-kalimathu ka:na qinda-Ua:hi, wa 
ka'.na-l-kaUmathu-Ua:ha. ha:^; ka:na fi:-l-bad(i qinda-lla;bE kollu e'aynn' 
bibi ka:na wa bi-qayrihi lam yakun s'ayfun' mimma; ka:nb, fi;hi kamatH- 
b’aya:vthu, wa-l-b’aya.wtbu ka-.nat nu:ra-l-na;si. wa-I-na;ra yud'i la 
S'ulmatbi, wa-l*S‘ulmatbu lam tudrlk-bu. 

ka;na [lnsa:nun' mursidun' mina-llaibi’ ismubu *yu;b’{mna;. ba:Sa: 2a:{a 
li-l-i^aha:datbl li-yas'bada li-l-nu;ri Ukay yufmina-l-kullq >H-wa:8U'»^(blf 
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( ii ) 

- lyfio w^■^ ^1 J}^* - s -*"^ ) 

^ y « * ' 

A A ' ^'1 A/ A ' / f f ^ /AX jf//// ^ A^ A// / 

viiJjti oM a5 ^ ^ jjiy ^ i>l;/ 

• , / A// / ^ /A// jf/,\/ /A/ A«/^A/ A 

* WU-Jjj jUoJ U-OjXJJ^ ^ li) 

Mazailun' jva daqiabun'. qazailun' maprathan' qat'is'a ; fa-nazala filay 
jubbi ma;nn') fa-s'ariba min-hu bi-s'arahin'. dumma fapa;da -l-t'ulu;qa 
•fa-lam yaqdir, fa-naS-ara-hu -l-(9aqlabu, fA-qa;la la-hu — “ya; faxl:, qad 

fasattafi; fiqlika [IS lam tumayyiz kayfa tat'laqu wa-baqda Salika nazalta,” 

6 

[YI] BENGALI 

For Standard Bengali, the Indo-Roman alphabet as for Hindi can be 
employ ed^ but -as the Bengali pronunciation of is not [a], but [d], 

this may be used in place of [a] ; = ^ and ^ = will then have to be 

writteii [oi, ou], or, better, [oi, ou]. But it would be better to follow 
the All-Ibdia system of transliteration, and equate Bengali ^ with [a], it 
•being utiderstood that in Bengali [a] has the value of a more rounded 
sound, of [d]. 

Colloquial Bengali V (i.e. followetUby an which is either lost or 
is weakly pronounced) and (i.e, ^ similarly treated) can be indicated 
by [a] and [a] followed by a symbol p] which can be made from the note 
oi interrogation, [?], with the vertical line and the dot at the bottom broken 
off : [a^] and [a^] : of these, [a*^] has the value of a frank [o], and [a’] of 
a fronted [a]. This symbol can be called in Bengali ^C^^=[ilek], 
Failing this special symbol, the inverted comma could b» employed as a 
vowel-modifier. or subscribed [v] ds denoted by [w] ; and the 

doubling of consonants after superscribed = is omitted: 

are to be written as [dhArmA, kArtAbyA], and not with [mm] 
and [tt]. 

The Indo-Roman Alphabet for Bengali is given below. 

The Bengali equivalents are to be used as names ©f the Indo- Roman 
letters, and in some cases, descriptive names, given within brackets, 
will be useful for young beginners (as the current descriptive names in 
Bengali are^. 

A (the final % when not pronounced, is to be omitted in Indo- 
Roman spelling); a='«rl; [=5^ u=5’^%; (where 
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irt pure Bengali or vernaoular words, [i] and [i:], [uj and fu:] are both 
allowed, for convenience [i, u] only may be used) ; r’ = ’<ll ; ^ ; !• = & ; 

l:=fr^ I; e=<n; Ai=i^;!o='6; AU='§; A=^t (5®f^) ; Am’ ='«1^ ; 

since the Bengali pronunciation of the anusvara in identical with that 
of ^=[n*], this may also be denoted by [An*] = ) ; Ah* = ; 

a’ = '5I-CT a’ = ; se=tW lii, 'sni ; 

k= kh=^-CTi-? ( .2tT*i ) g=’t; gh’^'st-ot-^ ( ^ ?f-oi 

<2tt*l ) '^r ; n- =-(irr«IT5(-C#1^1) « ; 

0=5} ch=f=^-a-5 5; n'=(#tW-^) <ip ; 

t’ = (l5f^-jrt«(1) ; t’h=(igf%-^rf«n) i ; d’ = (i§fTTl«{1) % ; d’h= 

( T> ; n’= ( igf%-5rr«ri ) «! ; 

t=^ ; th = ^-C5-^ «!r ; d=? ; dh=?-ot-^ < ; n= sf ; 
p = 'pf ; ph=of-!3(-5 ^ ^ ; bli = ^^ ^ ; m=Jf ; 

y =I ; j ; r =K ; 1=?I ; w = 'SH, 

-'81 ; S' = (#trs(-^) *f ; S’ = (i^-3rfsri) S=if^J^5I ; h = :5 ; 

r’=fef%-jrt«t1 ^ ; r’li = (i^--srt«f1) ks’ = ^-CT-^#-^-Cii ’S? (% ) 

— can also be written = [khy], or ‘^= [kh] (in non-Sanskrit words) ; 
so jn'— can also be written as ^ [8*7*" ]• 

(For representing dialectal East Bengali pronunciation : [f] = ^ of 
East Bengali; [gf, jf, d^C, df,*bf] = respective!}^ TJ, [ts, dz] 

can be written for indicating the East Bengali values of 5 and and [s] 
for that of ^), 


SPECIMENS. 

(i) 

I ISI^ *H5f ’(ItJlJillll 

f^fsi *11^ ci)^ 3F1I I 

men siw ^fnc'8s», ewf*! 

<P\ I 4^^; CT'®!*! Jin?, 

(PT^fs] 'Bi'JH — ft^ '»i’s?3‘ ; '®t?tn?i' c>i^ ft’l,— "flH OTt*!? ??t<2tlftRi? 

»f?c44 c’rt-f'R Jit?’? ?t^1 (2t^ 1 

JFtf4*f?l, Sfsf!, «t?t? I ’Sfll Ftft 

I CW ara ?5C?R, 

mw f^?rl c?5i ^«f1 jiI jiI ^rasi i CTt-f^c«? cpi or 

sii mi, m?i s)?! f^t^iii CTt-f^n 5i»ij 

I* ?t?1 C4 Jl®ltr f^tjl?ltfe»!!I, m?1 TOyH JT® 
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I ^ >19IJ I ^9 CT *t«if f?9l 

c>i^ '«(f%3pjr ’iBi 

Ji9g-c3Ff»t 5f»rai, itw9 »r5w «rr^9t9f ’(rfe® 

CT^JtCR ^ >lf^ *lW«, 5^, CTt-f*fi f¥9l?9l | 

'®t^ «(rtf 9^ 9^9tC5 C9 si»!^ '»(tftra9 I 

b^'as'er nAlt’l t‘'ahar bAr’A-i sadher }inis ohilA. ffik saheher sAn'ge khan- 
sama hAiya tini pahar’e giyachilen, seikhanei ei SAkher jinist’i krAy kAren. 
ihar gaye hi|i-bi}i kalo-kalo Anek dag ohilA. *aml;r nuAne kAriten, nAler 
'%eguU AlAD'kar, tai se hiji-biji-gulir bAp’A-1 gAarAb kAriten. bUstuto seguli 
AlAn'kar nAhe— seguli Aks’Ar, *ci;n bhas’ar Aks’AP. tahate lekha ohilA — “*oi;n 
des'er mAhdpraoirrer sAnnikAt’ *Iin‘-t’in‘ s'AhArer *mo-pin' namAk karigArer 
dwafa ei nAlt’i prAstut hAiyaohe. nAl-nirman-karJye *mo-pin' Adwiti;yA 
karigAr, jAgAt jur’iya tahar sukhyati. mu:lyA cari ana. j^ahar nAler abAs'yAk 
hAibe, {ini t°'ahar-inikAt’ hAite jssnA krAy kAren, baje mekAr-dlger kache giya 
jsenA br'ttia ArthA-nAs’t’A na kAren. *mo-pln’-er nAl krAy kAriya jAdi 
kaharo mAnoni;tA na hay, taha hAile nAl phiraiya dile ^mo-pln’ tAtks’An’at 
mu:ly\phiraiya diben.” jahahAuk, *an)i;r je nAlt’i kiniyaohilen, taha niAner 
mAtA hAiyaohilA, tai rAks’a. na hAile, mu:lyA pherAt lAite hAltA. *judhls’t’hlr 
^e pAth dlya swArge giyachilen, sei tus’ar-mAy *himAgirl AtikrAm kAriya, 
^tibbAterpArW-mAy upAty Aka par hAiya, *tatarer sAhAsrA kros' niAru-bhu;ini 
CAliya, *ci:ner uttAr si.may *lin'-t’in' s'AhAre *ami;r ke jaite hAitA, sekhane 
jaile.tAbe ^mo-pin'er sAbit saks’at hAitA, ^mo-pin* sikit'i phiraiya diten. tai 
bAli, dhArme rAks’a kAriyache je nAlt’i ^amlirer niAnomAtA hAiyaohilA. 

(ii) 

’rtfs® 'srtc5 9C99 c’rfcq i 

Wl '®t9l '5t^T9, 9’C»I II 

<?\^ '5|tc«lti5 fsJilBl ¥5, 

'sq-trriti? 5rtC99 '2ttC‘ta CftC*! II 

C»I^ 99t9 

QT^ ^'85(t9 9J<(t9 *fc»l I 

^t9t5! 'Sit^ -Bjtfsi', 

'«P19 5’*l, ’I'^J II 

mat’lrA prAdi;pA-khani aohe niat’iPA ghArerA k(de; 
sAndlyra-tara takay tar-i alo dekhbe bA'le. 
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sei alot’i nimes’ii-hAtA priyarA byakul oawar mAtA; 
sei alot’i mayerA pran’erA bhAyerA mAtA dole, 
sei alot’i nebe jwAle s'yamAlA dhararA hr'dAyA-tAie ; 
sei alot’i CApAlA haway byAthay k*ape pAle pAle. 
namlo>Andhya-tararA ban’i;, akas' hA’te as'l:s’ ani’— 

AmArA s'ikha akulA hA’lo — mActyA s'ikhay ut’hte jwA’le. 

( ii* ) 

»it^ igpi? *ns I 

9f I ' 

’rtiScs *11 <1^1, '8)?}^ t<) fip 5’ci y t£| ? 

lii CT ’I?? ! I 1 

«(tc? f ffw’ i 

'err? uq t% C^*l ? ii| 5T«1 ? 

JTf^p i Vw 

Ft’lt? I 

'®ta ^1*11^ ’HT;»t4 I 6t*l1 juF'Pp 

«a*l ill I 'SlT?tt»t?l *115? 511 ill ; il^ TtWH 

^tl«l CT iit^-5t«1 C¥tcfe, ^tfK ’IW I 


samne elo Asi;m sAmudrA, swApner d’heu-tola ni;l ghumer mAtA. 
sekhane raj-puttur ghor’ar upAr theke neme pA’r’lA. 

kintu jemni mat’ite pa pAr’a, Amni e ki hA’lA ? e kon }adukArer jadu ? 
e je s'AhAp ! t’ram cA’leche. apis-mukho gar’ir bhir’e pasta dupgAm. 
tal-patap b'^as'iwaia gAiip dhare rastay uian'gA cheiedep lobh dekhiye b'^asite 
ph^u diye oA’leohe. 

ap paj'putturep e ki bes' ? e ki cal ? gaye botam-khola jama, dhntit’a 
khub saph nay, juto-jop’a ji:pn’A. pap’ag'“ayep chele, s'AhApe pAp’e, t’ius'ani 
kA’re basa-khAPAo oalay. 
paj-kAnya kothay ? 

tap basap pas'ep bar’itei. c^apa phulep mAtA pad* nAy, hasite tap 
man’ik khAse na. akas'ep tapar sAn-ge tap tulAna hay na; tap tulAna, nAbA 
bAPs’ap ghasep ap’ale ]e nam-hapa phul phot’e, tapi sAn'ge. 
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[YII] GUJARATI 

The Indo-Roman alphabet for Hindi will also serve for Gujarati, 
with the -addition of [I’l =55. For [v] alone is to be used. The 
recursive sounds of - Gujarati, like vf, etc., which result from 

the change of [h] to the glottal stop [f], can be written, if thought 
necessary, as [kf, gf, pf, bf] etc. 

SPECIMEN 

mtTTRT ^ 

Wy IRTsq 531^511 %3r3 

SRT55 SUnistWT I ^STHIT 'SlW ItTaUTsJI ^ 

% I, R51T^ «rmWT WTiT iP?n?I 

^ ^ I R?i?rr 

TSIiflWTST RW ^RT, HIT *11 i?! Wm TTYTR?!! Sf^ 

sen: ti^ I i»iSTST wi^nwi ^ 

ysittwt sists jft sfeY 

qsfrisf qs %rTS fafilTfl I 

Sq^TTUT q'SST, •WTSPraST SHT ^ ^RHT 

^ gqnu^t wTqTsr srn fqsrs qten^ q^qTR ^<it, 
wtq»^ I Yqrqi m stiT^ ssnss qr^q sqi fqqrs 
qR s sts qrait qTS% TTTsrqciw i 

apn’i; bhas’a-m^'a puran’o-nl; kAtha Ane kAlpAnao-iie hudavi; hu.lavi; ne 
ghAn’*ae kavyA lAkhay^a che, pAPAntu Atyar sudhi:-m“'a kevAl’ Aitlhasik 
YAstuval’^u kavyA jan’ya-m"'a avy'^u nAthi;. }u:na-m*a ju:n”'u ev^'u 
Yi;r-kavyA te *kanhAd’de-prAbAndh ohe. ^ prAbAndh-ne prA|a-ni; jan’-m“a 
lavva-n*u man ppaol;n-s'odh-pAsIk prAkbyat vidvAd-VAr svArg-vasi; d’akt’Ar 
*byu;lAr-ne ghAt’e ohe. ju:nasAm-skr't gpAntho-ni; s'odh-m°a eo rAjpu;t- 
sthantAPAf gAyahAta, ty^a^thArad-na *jAin bhAn’d’ar t^pastTa temni; dfs’t’i 
a ppAbAndh upiu? pAd’l. lugd’a-na b'^adhAn’-m'“a ba^dheru, Ane surAks’it 
dabd’a-m*a mukt'.ne tal'a-kan'oii-val’a pAt’ara-m^a saeveru a ratuA 
kAdAr>dan ]hAyeri;-ni; dr's’t’le pAd't*a-j temn’e ten*u ab }ol klmmat 
kAri;. pote eni; nakAl karavitne svArg-vasi; ^navAlram *lAk8m’i:i!am 
»pAn’d’ya^ jeo *s'al’a-pAtrA-na tAntrl; hata ane jemna upar *gujaratl; 
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bhas’a-na sara Tidvan tAPi;ke potane pAks’apat hAto, temni; tAi'At mokli; 
di:dhi;. ekA-j ppAt upAr-thi; SAm*s'odhAn kArv a ghAn’'°u vikAt’ dhari; 
temn’e Ukheli; ppAt gervAlle nA jay mat’e kAd’ke kAd’ke *s'ara-pAtrA-m''a 
chapi; . 


[YIII] MARATHI 

The Indo- Roman script for Gujarati will also do for Marathi. [a]=^ 
will of course have its Marathi value — that of an unrounded [o]. _,The 
[ts, dz] pronunciation of ar need not be specially indicated, [c, j] alone 
being employed. We need not write u as [dny] or [dn'] : the Pan-Indian 
[jn'j should do; and, as in Gujarati, [v] alone is to be employed for ?i. 
W should be written [mh], rather than [hm]. 

SPECIMEN 

, W qrsg 

^ ’inf ’srifR ??rT m 

R’enfii vimi 

^ ^*T?. TTTg "fT 

mwriT *nfF. 'SfiT ^ 

^nf, ^ ^ ^fsTiT?', Sim*, Y??iTf%- 

R5TTRST r^IT ?n ^S>t?T HiWT 

mf . ^ ^WT’^T Twa «r: Hwm^R himt tr 

^ RRT simi. tirg ’Itar’sfftiTJTRin 

?n^ ^ ^ rtwsji f^, 

snff, ?n: ^ -^sr ^ 

gi^T nR»i sfit^RT f tTl%^T wanjn^f^jr 

»s'p!;mAd-bhAgvAd-gi;te-¥Ap *jn'anes'¥Ar mAharaj'^ann-, ji; t’i;ka kelp, 
tio^e n*^av “*bhavarthA-di;pika.” ti;o “*jn'anes'¥ari;” ya n*aYa-n*e 
hAll'i; suppAsiddh ahe. ya gPAntha-vAp bhavik lok^aoi; mot’hi; s'PAddha 
aba, b*e yogyA-c ahe. pAPAntu majh'^e mhAn’n’^e As'e ahe k*i;, *mAha- 
pas’t'pA-bhas’a-boln’are jevd’he ahet tya sArv^'aci: ya gpAntha-¥Ap s'pAddha 
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« 

Asaviu tJfthapiAs'e nAsn’yao'e karAn’, ^jn'anes'TAritoi; bhas’a durbodh 
ahe, As'^e'bAhatek*ac'°e mhAn’ii’*e ahe. pArantu ha dnrbodh-pAn’a kevAl* 
^jn'anes'TTArf-.oa ahe, As^^e mhAn’ta yet nah"i;. jya mu-.l-gvAntha-VAF, 
mhAn’ie *bhAgA¥Ad-gi:te-VAP hi; t’i;ka ahe, to-c granth mul’*!; gu;d’h 
ahe. *ved, *yedan-g"^e, *upanis’Ad*e, s'ast^'re, ityadik'ati;! j;e sAnatan 
aryA-dhArmac*e bhan’d’ar, tya sarv'^aca nllekh ya grAnth^at jhala ahe. 
ha ullekh karn’yaoa prayatna jaf sadharan’ pnFus’a-pasum jhala>Asta, 
tap to yatha-yogya vhava tasa kadh^itc jhala nasta. parantu *s'pi;kfs’n’a- 
pAramatma^y*aoya mukh^atuin hi; ^bhAgAVAd-gi:ta nighali;, va ti: kevai’ 
samanya manus’yas diii; as'e nahl;, tar nissi;m bhagavad-bhakta asa }o 
*arjun tyala ti: diii; ahe. yaca ppasan'g- kon’ta h'"e ^sTAmad-bhagyad- 
gr;tecya pahilya Adhyaya-yaru;n sahaj samajt'e. 

[IX] SINDHI 

*The vowels as in Hindustani. The final ^and interior weak vowels 
may f'lJly written [A, i, u]. The special Sindhi reeursives are to be 
indicated by [gC, d’C, jf, bf]. Other letters to be represented as in Urdu, 
Th^ Perso-Arabic alphabet of Sindhi can be thus transliterated : 

a, a; b; bf; bh; t; th; t’ (t’r) ; t’h; s; p; ph; j; jf; n'; c; oh; h’; x; 
d; dll; d’/; d’ (d’r) ; d’h (d’hr) ; .t ; r; r’ ; z ; z'; s; s'; s‘ ; z’ ; t‘ ; «• ; q; f ; 
q; k; kh: n*; g; gf; gh; 1; m; n; n’; v? (y); h; y. 

SPECIMEN 

hikir’e man’hua-khe bfa put’a hua. tini-m'^a nand’he piu-khe cayo, 
e baba, malA-m*a jeko bhan'o m*^uh*i-je h’ise ace, so m'^u;kbe khan’i; d’fe. 
j'‘Ah'‘i-te huna malu bpnhi;-khe yirahe-d’fino. thorani d’t'°'i;hAni-kh*^a poi 
sandusi nand’ho put’a sabhuki; hath! kare hikir’e d’fu;rah°'e d’feha d’fe 
uthi; halio, jite p*Ah*i-jo mala A}halaiA-m''e yin'ay'a*?., sabhi khapaln’a* 
kh’a poi itifaq^a unhe d’fehA-m*e d’faQ’ho d’fukaru aci; plo, j’ah“'i-kare 
ho parawasl thian’a lagfo. pan’a-khe tan'gi h’ala-m^e d’fisi; unhe 
d’feha-je hikir’e. pahandar’a-khe ji; ^a-tiu*!! kare yan'i; oambir’io, j*Ah*i 
p*Ah*i-je bfania-m'e suara oaran’A-loi mokiliusi. *ai He the-bhay*a*l : ta 
jeke chil*u: suara tha-khaini, se lekara m*a khai; p*Ah*i-jo pet’u bhapy*a, 
para khesi k^ah*! bi ki;ki;na d’fino. 

[X] ORIYA 

The system for Bengali will suit Oriya exactly, with the addition of 
[I’J for the cerebral L As in Bengali, [o] can be used for % if required, 
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SPECIMEN 

}An’A-kArA dui puA thila. tan'kA mAdhyAre je bAyASAve sauA se apan’a 
bapAku kAhila — “bapa, mo ban’t’Are jeu sAmpAtti pAr’ibA, taha mote dlA.’’ 
bapA apAn’a bis’AyAku semanAn’kA bhitAre ban’t’i dela. besi dinA da 
jaun’u sanA puA nijArA sArbAswA ghen’i kAun’Asi dn:rA des'Aku cali jai, bAdA 
kheyalire se sAbu ur’ai dela. taharA bis’AyA-jakA SAri-gAla-ru, se des'Are 
bAr’A Akal’A pAr’ila; tAh"'u taharA bAr’A kAs’t’A hela. tAh'^ire se jai set’harA 
jAn’e nAgArA-basi;rA as'ra nela. OAgArA-basi: taku ghus’uri-pAlA cAraiba pa^i 
bilAku pAt’haila. se bhokAre ghus’uri-khau-thiba tAs’u khai pet’A puraibaku 
icoha kArithila. matrA taha taku kehi dela nahTi. 

[XI] ASSAMESE 

Assamese is rather unique in its phonetic development, although it 
agrees most with Bengali. The Indo-Rornan system for ^Bengali will 
have to be employed in transliterating Assamese : only the values of the 
letters in Assamese pronunciation will have to be explained. 

Vowels — practically the same as in Bengali. 

Consonants present a wide aberration : 

[c, ch, J, jh] = [8, S, Z, z] in Assamese pronunciation. 

The cerebrals [t’, t’h, d’, d’h] and the dentals [t, th, d, dh] are both 
absent in Assamese, alveolar stops as in English, — \t th d dh'], being 
pronounced. 

There is a special letter f =[w] which does not occur in Bengali. 

*f ^3T = [s^ s’ s] when initial and when occurring singly in the middle 
or end of a word are pronounced in Assamese as M = the unvoiced velar 
or guttural spirant. 


[XII] TAMIL 

The following is the Indo-Roman script for Tamil ; — 

A ; a ; i ; i: ; U ; U: ; e ; e: ; Ai ; 0 ; O: ; AU ; k, g ; n‘ ; C, S', J j 
n'; t’, d’ ; n’ ; t, d ; n; p,b ; m; y ; r ; 1 ; v; Z’ ; r ; r ; » {nr-, rr, it). 

Grantha letters in Tamil — s’ ; S ; J ; h ; ks’. 

The aytani oi Sh3n Tamil (Old Tamil) = [x]. 

In Shen Tamil, it would be preferable to use (inly the sounds 
[k, C, t’, t, p]— and no [g*, s' and j, d’, d, b]. 

For representing accurately the pronunciation of Modern Tamil, 
[I[, 8, V] can be used respectively for [g, d, b], and final [u] can be indicated 
as [lu] == unrounded [u]. 
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SPECIMENS 

(i) • 

oru mknus’&riukku irAn’d’u kumaPAr irundap^Al*. avap^aI’H U’AiyATAn 
tAgAppAnAi no:kki — '“tAgAppAric; , astiyil e»Akku TApum pan'gAi enAkkut tAPA- 
ve;n’d’um,” enrm. AndAppAd’i ava» AVApgAi’ukkut ts.n astiyAip pAn'git’t’uk 
kod’uttan. s'ilA nal’Aikkup pinbu il’AiyA mAgA» ellavArrAiyum s'dpttuk 
kon’d’u du;pA-de;s'Attakkup purAppAt’t’up po;y An"ge;‘ dunmaiPkkAm ay 
|i;yAnAm p^n’n’i tKn astiyAi Az’ittup po;t’t’a». ellavArrAiyum AVAn 
s'elAVAz’ittA pinbu AndA de;s'Attile;*kod’iyA pAU'jArn un’d’ayiiTU. Appoz’udu 
AVAn kurAlvu pAd’At tod’AU'gi AudA de;s^Attuk kud’igAl’il opuvAn id’Attil 
po*:y ot’t’lk kon’d’an. AudAk kud’iyanAVA/i AVAnAit tA» vAyAlgAl’il pAnrigAl’Al 
me:ykknmbAd’l Anupplnan. 

( ii ) Old Tamil 

• 

I.tAl ArAiti; ti:YI^tAi Yit’t’- i:t’t'Al porul'; en'n'anrum 
katAl iruYAr kArutt-u/ A YAitt- atArAvu 
pAt’t'Ate: inpAm ; pArAnAi ninAint- immu:7irum 
Yit't’Ate: pe.r-inpA-Yi:t'u. 

[XIIIJ MALAYALAM 

'riie Tndo- Homan alphabet for Mj^layalam : [a, a, i, i:, u, U:, r*, T:, 

e, e:, 0, 0:, Ai, Au, Am*, Ah’ ; k kh g gh n* ; c ch j jh n' ; t* t'h d* d*h 
n’ ; t th d dh n ; p ph b bh m ; y r 1 v ; s' s' s h ; z* V r]. 

SPECIMEN 

oru mAnus'yAnnu rAn’d’u mAkkAP un’d’ay-irunnu. Adll il’AyAVAn 
AppAnoid’u — “ Appa, YastukkAPilenikku YArem’d'unnA pan'gu tArem’Ame:/’ 
ennu pA/ An'n'u. AYAnura mudAline AYArkka pAgudi-oeydu. e:re naP kAz’iyum 
mumbe il'AyA mAgAn sAkAlAvum SYAruipiccu kon'd’u du.TA de:s'Atte:kku 
yatrA po.yi Avid’e durnuAd^Appayi jiiYloou tARre Yastu nanaYidhAm akkik-kAl’- 
An'n'u. ellam celAYAz’iccA s'e:s’Am a de.s'Attil kAt’hinA ks’amAm un’d’a- 
yiCt’u AYAnnu muCCu YAnnu tud'Anm’i. ennare AVAn po:yi a ders'Attile: 
pAurAnmaril oruttAnoid'u pArri-kkon’d’u ay-AYAn ayahc tAnre nilAnm'Al’ll 
pAnnigAPe me:yp§n AyAccu. 

[XIY] KANNADA 

« 

Letters as for Hiijdi, only short and long [e^ e:, 0, 0:] ; the special 
consonant seconds are [P], and [r] and [z'] for Old Kannada. 

7 
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obbA mAnus’yAnige ibbAru mAkkAl’-iddAru. AVAr-Alli oikkA^Anu tAndege, 
“tAndeye:, astiyAlli nAnAge bArA-tAkkA palAnnu nanAge kod’u,’’ AndagA 
bAdukAnnu AVArige palit’t’Anu. kelAvu dinAgAl’A me-.Ie cikkA mAgAnu ella 
ku;d’isi-kon’d’u du;rA-de;s'Akke horAt’u Alii dundugarAn-agi bAduki tAnnA 
astiyannu hal’u-mad’i-bit’t’Anu. avahu ella veccA-mad’idA me;le a de;s'AdAlli 
gho.rAvadA bAPA un’t’agi avahu kopAte-pAd’Al-arAmbhisidAnu. agA ho:gi a 
de;s'AsthArAlIi obbAnannu hondi-kon’d’Anu. ivAnu AVAnAnnu hAndigAl’Annu 
me.yisuvAdAkke tAnnA holAgAl’ige kAl’uhisidAnu. 

' [X¥] TELUGU 

Alphabet as for Hindi (without its letters for special TTr(V> sounds), 
plus [!’], and [r] for Classical Tehi"u, with short and Ion" [e, 6:] and 
[o, 0:]. [w] need not be used ; and [c, j] are to do duty for both [c, j] dind 

[ts, dz], as [CA ca CO Cn] are pronounced as [tSA. tsa,,tso, tsuj and 
[ce ci] as [ce, Ci] ; and siniilaily [jA ja JO ju] = [dzA, dza, dzo, d^vi] and 

SPECIMEN 

YOkA mAnus'yuniki yiddAru, kumarulu vun’d'iri. varilo: cinnAvaid’u, 
“ o: tAn’d’ri;, astilo; naku vAcce; palu yimm^'-Ani tAn'd’ri-to: ceppin-Appud’u 
ayAUA variki tAiiA astini pAn'ci pet’t’enu, konni dinAmulAinA tAruvatA a 
cinnAkumarud’u sAmAstAmunnu kti.rcukoni du.rA de.s'AmunAku prAya.n’AmAi 
YerritAHAastini durvyaparAmu-vAllA pad'u-ce:senu. AdAnta vrAyAmu ce:binA 
tAruYatA ade:s'AmAndu peddA kAruvu kAligin-AnduriA AtAd’u yibbAndi pAd'A- 
sagenu. Appud’u AtAd’u YeVVi a de:s'AsthulAlo: vokAniki loibAd’iy-un’d’e- 
nu. AtAd'u pAnduUnu meiput’Aku Iada polAmulalo:ki AtAni pAmpenu. 

[XYI] AUSTRO-ASIATIC (KOL) 

The Kol (Munda) speeches (of which vSantali and Mundari are representa- 
tives) iiave the following vowels ; [i, e, 8B, a, 0, 0, u]. Vowel-lenjj^th need not 
be indicated, as it depends omsome special speech-habits of the lan^uaj^es. 
There is no [a] in Kol • [se, o] are for open or low e and d. The neutral 
vowel of Santali, a, also need not be indicated, as it is a modified form 
of [a] under the infinence of other contij^uous sounds. But if required, it 
could be rendered as [V]. The consonants are : [k, g, n* ;..C, J, n' ; t’, d\ r* ; 
t, d, n ; p, b, m ; y,r,l,w, s, h], plus the aspirates [kh gh, ch jh, t'h d'h, 
th dh, ph bh, r’h] as in Santali, and the cheeked stops [k' C' p'], 
(or [g' J' d' b'] for Mundari) wherever they occur. (The value of the indi- 
cator ['] after these consonants, [k C t p + ' = k' C' t' p'] is not^. that of a 
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palataliser as in the cases of [s' n' Z'], but in the Kol speeches it servfes to 
indicate that the stops are not exploded.) 

SPECIMEN : SANTALI 

mit' hor’-rsen barea kor’a hopan-kin tah‘'de>kan-ta6-a. ar un-kin moto-m 
hud’in'ic'-do apatsa metad-e-a, “as baba, in'rse par’aok' roenak'-ak^-reak' bakhra 
daan-aem-ka-tin'-mcB.” ado aidari-tsef-ae (or a’ida’ri-taet'-aa) hat’in'-at'-kin-a. 
khan-ge thor’a din tayom uni hud’in' hopon-do sanam-ak'-ko samt’ao-ka- 
tae mit't’aeo' *san‘gin' disom-tae-y-ae^ calao-en-a, ar ond’ae-da luca-Iamot’ din 
t’alao-tae tah^^ae-kan-tae-ak'-ae tahas-nahas:ket'-a. ar sanam'«,k'-ko-e ubla- 
d'Kbla-ket'-tae-khan ona disom-raa mit'-taec' *at’ akal hoy-en-a, ar uni-do raen*- 
gaejok'-ae eahop'-en-a. khan-ge saen-ka-taa ona disom-raen mit'-t’an rayot- 
t’han-ffi laot’ha-y-en-a, ar uni-do ao'-ak' d’oht’a-jaega-ta-y-a kol-kaid-e-a 
sukri gupi. 


NOTE I. 

For tone-la, n"uages like Tibetan, Burmese, .and other Tibeto- 
Chii^ise speeelies, special tone-marks will have to be devised. The ['J 
accent-mark beitii!^ already used as an ‘ indicator ‘ to denote a sound-quality, 
it may be omitted from the list of ton^-marks. A thick line, slanting, 
like ] or and a curved line like [^] or [^], and similar other lines, 
placed before the syllables, might be employed for the purpose. 

• 

NOTE IL 

The Indo- Homan script, as proposed above, may be forthwith 
employed for scientific purposes, in transcribing^ Sanskrit and other Indian 
langiia;^es,‘ as well as Persian and Arabic, in Indological and other oriental 
publications. The systems of transliteration in vogu(? now, the standard 
or olBcial Geneva system included, require a number of dotted and capped 
letters which only a limited number of presses in India possess. The 
result has been that the printing of ajt article with Sanskrit or other 
words and passages in Homan transcription, or of a book in Roman 
Sanskrit or Roman Hindustani, remains an expensive thing. With Indo*- 
Roman, any press will be able to print these efficientl;f and cheaply. Will 
not orientalists ^and learned societies take note of this, and support Indo- 
Roman or something on its lines ? That will be a very helpful step for 
the dissefhination of the Roman script in India. 
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APPENDIX 

THE L4TIFI ALPHABET. 


Mr. A. Latifi in his ^‘All-India Alphabet” has presented a system of 
Romanisation before the Indian public. Here is a reproduction of what 
he offers,— thf symbols he suggests, and his own notes on them : 

The Alphabet is as follows for Urdu: 

AbcdEfghijklMnopqrstuvwxyz 

2345678 gAEtU(!: 6 aaihdi(pYt 2 g 

More symbols will be added if required for other 
languages, but the following additional ones for 
Gujarati, Bengali, and Punjabi have already been 
devised; se o d n 1 

Of these letters a, e, i, and u, are used for the 
short vowel sounds of the English words but, men, 
pin, put respectively, a, e, t, and a, are used for 
the corresponding long vowels as In father, mane, 
peel, and fool respectively, o is always long. 

o, ae, 0 represent the vowel sounds in molesh 
(short 0 sound), bad, and ball respectively. These 
are for Bengali. 

c, V, and x are only ’used in English and foreign 
words not naturalized in the Indian language con- 
cerned. Such words should be spelt as in the 
original language and not phonetically. 

b, f, g (as in gun), h, j, k, 1, t\, n, p, r, s (as in soft), 
w, y, and z (as in zone) represent the same sounds 
as in English, d and t represent the corresponding 
softer sounds in the Indian languages, e,g,, in 
darwdzd, tamdshd. 

n and 1 represent the Gujarati and 

The following table explains the use of the re- 


malning consonants; 


Consonant 

•Devanagari 

Urdu 

2 



3 


A 

J 

4 



5 

Sfl 

A 

0 



7 



8 
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Consonant Devanagari 


Urdu 


Q 

(h 

Hi 




V Jbj 


a 




h 

6 

t 


Z 


.1 


<p 

r 

t 





2 


r 



In the cursive a short vowel is made long by 
putting the accent ' over it. This accent is not 
necessary over the end vowels in some languages, 
e.g., Urdu, where they are always supposed to be 
long. 

The sign ; represents in print and in ordinary 
script the nasalization of the vowel it follows. In 
the cursive and in fast script a short vowel is nasal- 
ized by the tilde It is nasalized as well as length- 
ened by the sign ^ over it in substitution for the 
lengthening accent or stroke*. 

The sign ^ over a consonant in the cursive and in 
fast script indicates that the consonant is doubled. 
This sign corresponds to the tashdid in Urdu. 

Punctuation marks are the same as in English. 


Mr. Latifi’s alphabet can be criticised on the following points: 

• (i) It does not appear to be based on a proper analysis of the phonetics 
of the Indian languages. Mr. Latifi ^uite unnecessarily follows the 
native Indian system in having distinct letters for the aspirates, instead of 
the simpler device of using the combination — unaspirated consonant 4- [h] 
(although some of his new letters, e.^., those for % ^ and 3:, are really 
ligatures of [t-hh], [d + h] and [the symbol for ^-fh])| thus he has 
found it necessary to provide for 11 additional charactefs. 

(ii) It has a number of quite new and unfamiliar letters which make a 
page printed in it look like being in quite a different system of writing 
the symbofs for % % 3, 3, x?r, f ^), The use of the numerals for speech 

sounds 2 =®, ■ kh ; 3 =J, zh, z' ; 4 ?=% c ; 5 =n, sh, s'; 

bfi; 7 jh ; ch ; 9*= , 9 ^, gh) will lead 
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to very great confusion ; Latifi system, [4A2nA]s=^(iRT, ^♦^■=[CAkhna] 
in Indo-Roman ; [5o6a] =5itHT, 4^=[6'obha] ; [7A2mAr] = 

[jhAkhmar] ; [1540 mE: SErSAh bAd5Ah Hue] ^ 

^^<,8 0 ^r^arr? ^^=[1540 mTe: *s'ei*s'ah bads^ah hue], etc. 

(iii) The distinction between some of the letters representing quite 

different sounds is very minute indeed, and some clear diacritical or 

indicating sign, '^with a fixed or clearly established function, would be 

preferable: e.g.^ the symbols for o5 and ^ and ^ and and 

Compare also^the script forms for s and which are very similar. 

(iv) Foreign words not naturalised may be indicated in their original 

Roman spelling, but then such words must always be written ^'r printed 
within inverted commas. There is no point in keeping both [c] and [k] for 
the [k] sound, and [x] for the eompo.und consonant sounds of [ks, gz]. 
English and other naturalised foreign words should be written in* their 
Jndianised forms. {Calcutta is an Indian word, and in Urdu .it skould be 

[Kalkatta] = [*kAlkAtta] ; English January^ February ^ ticket etc. should be 
written in their Hindustani forms, as [Janwarl, Farwarl, tikat]). 

(v) The use of a symbol l,ike the {tasUlul) of the Perso-Arabic 
script on the top of a consonant to represent the lengthening or doubling 
may be recommended as conducing to economy of time and space in writing, 
but it is to be objected to for twd reasons: it is against the alphabetical 
principle of the Roman script, and it will necessitate the use of a nurfiber 
of capped letters in printing. If economy of space and time were required, 
the length mark [:], used after vowels, can be used after consonants also, 

as the so-called double consonant is really a long consonant. 

(vi) It wiJl^not be a practical proposition for the simple reason that 
at an experimental stage the printing presses will not (unless compelled to 
do so) provide themselves with unfamiliar ty 2 :)es not necessary for ])rinting 
English and other known languages. The lay public, already averse or 
apathetic to the much more fam‘iliar Roman letters, will be actively hostile 
to the dozen and more unfamiliar and ungainly letters devised by Mr. Latifi, 
and to the use of thp symbols for the numerals for speech-sounds : and the 
scientific public will have its objections to the arbitrary creation and 
employment of letters and numerals in it. 

The Latifi alphabet follows a good principle in eschewing, the capital 
letters. It would be better, however, to follow the International Phonetic 
Association in employing [:] for the long quality of sounds, rather than for 
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nasalisation/ which the Latifi alphabet proposes • for nasalisation, the 
universally employed tMe [“^j, or failing that, the Indian ccndra-bindu p] 
would be a better symbol, and it should be use d before the vowel letter, to 
warn the reader before-hand that a nasal vowel follows. 

The s[)ecimens of Urdu, Hindi and Gujxrati given by Mr. Latifi in his 
alphabet are quoted below, fir-it in the original alphabet, then in the Latifi 
alphabet, and finally in Indo- Roman (in the ^bharAti’.yA-roiDAkA lipi, or 
h’uru:f-i tAhAjji.-i *romani:-i *hindl:) as suggested by me. The differences 
in principle %nd in practice will be apparent from a comparison of the two 
^ systems. 


URDU TEXT . 

iiUu-. ^lAfr 

^ L vjj ^ I aai* a- 

,*e ^_Xil yi ^lAA** t ^ 

j;' Ui’ yi> /W ‘iijj ^ ^ jir 

‘^1 ^ L. ^ 

^ ^\L. ^ L 

‘i- ^ ^ y [i\y^ .* 4 ^^ ^ .>1 

- U.})^ e/iyj i- ^ ^ olc,-. 

cXjjjLa^ j;l - O*' 

ji * I4* IT i_ * 10 / ^ 

. *xjcir */ y *xO/ .||| - * ^ 

* .jr (“* 
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The same in the Latifi Alphabet 

Mae: saxi 1863 me: pAidA huA hA Aor h05 SA:6AlnE 
kE bA‘d SE 3O jAnuAry 1882 tAk Apnt lAYAkpAn kt 
UMr QAr kE kAM kAj me: bASAr kt. 1 fEbruAry, sAn 
1882 ko MEFE Ek hAM UMF dost RE MU7E ^hindustAR 
ki SAEr kAFRE PAF AMAdA klA, lEkiR 4u:kEh yEh kAM 
rupAE bAQAiF RAhi: ho SAktA hA, AOF yEh SAfAF 
APRE WAlid kt bAgAiF MAFZt kE txA, is liE mae: re 
APRE. bEOpAFt SE6 dAS MAL SE ApRE 6At SAhib kE 
iEkE kA bAhARA kAFkE, MAzdaro: ko dERE kE Ue 
ku8 FUPAE MA:gE. jAb MU7E FUpAE Mil gAE, tO M\E: 

RE is QAFAZ SE kEh MEFE FistEdAFO: kO MEFE SAfAF 
kA SAhth FAStA RA MATuM hO, bAhut SE logo: SE 
pa8A kEh tuMhE: pesawaf se ku8 MA:gwARA to 
RAht: hAi? jis paf kist re SAogAt kt dAFSASt kt, aof 
kist RE ku8 6t RAht: MA:gwAyA. 

bAhAFhAl hAM log FAt kO ApRE QAF SE FAWARA 
hokAF subAh 2AiFAbAd pAha:4E. us WAqt tAk feL 
dAryA-E-AiAk se us paf ht aof pe5awaf tAk RAht: 
pAha:4t hi. mae: sIwae caIcuUa kE aof kist 5AhF 
kA RAM RAht: jARtA hA. statiOR pAF pAha:4 kAF jAb 
bAba SE QAlCUttA kA tiCkEt MA:gA to USRE kAhA kEh 
CAlcuttA kA tickEt Ek dAM yAhA: se RAht: Mil SAktA. 

In Indo-Roman 

SAn 1863 (*i[is*Yi :) m'"e pAida hua tha Aur hos' s'^'Abhalne ke bAqd 
se 30 *j[AnwAFi: 1882 tAk Apni; lAr’AkpAn ki; qumr ghAr ke kam-kaj kArnem'^'e 
bASAr ki;. 1 *fArwAri: SAn 1882 ko mere ek hAm-qumr dost ne mujhe *hindu:- 
stan ke SAir kArne pAr amadA kia, lekin c'^u.ki yih kam ru:pAye bA)(Air nAh'*'!; ho 
sAkta tha, Aur yih sAfAr Apne walid ki: bA^Air mArz’i: ke tha, is lie m'^Ai ne 
Apne byopari: set*h ^das-mAl se Apne bhai: s’ah’ib ke t’heke ke bAhanA kArke 
mAzdu:r^o ko dene ke lie kuch ru:pAye manage. jAb mujhe ru.pAye mil gAye, 
to m Ai ne isqArAz' se ki mere ris'tedar'^'o ko mere SAfAr ka s*Ah’i:h' rastA nA 
mAqlu:m ho, bAhut se log'^o se pucha ki tumh'^e *pis'awArsekuch m'^Agwana 
to nAh'^i: hAi ? jis pAr kisi: ne sAUJfat ki: dArxast ki:, Aur kisi: ne kuch bhi 
nAh'*'i: m'^^Agwaya. 

bA-hAr-h*al hAm log rat ko Apne ghAr serAwana ho kAr s ubAh' ^xAirabad 
pAh'^uce. us WAqt tAk rel dArya-i-*At’Ak se us par thi;, Aur *pis'awAr tAk 
nAh'*'i: pAh'^u:ci: thi;. m'^Ai siwae *kAlkAtte ke Aur kisi: s'Ahr ka nam UAh'^i: 
janta tha. ist'es^An pAr pAh uc kAr jAb babu: se ^kAlkAtte ka t’ikAt' man*ga 
to us ne kAha ki ^kAlkAtte ka t'ikAt* ek dxm yAh'^a se nAh]^i: mil sAkta. 

HINDI TEXT 


nT»T grrar «jt, ^ t 
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srar gpc wift '<i%T ^ T?T % I ?^ar 5?inT % ^ 

^ gf^T, I ^! 2i?fB>%rr%; wraft ^ 

^ ^ «n%iT i” wft ^ ’it 

qw ^ HK 'ar® B?IT, ’g*!’? ^ 

SI?:?!! m ^sr f^gr i m gf% ^ ^ ^ fit? f?^ »tt ? ?t, ?pr ??% 
grr ’srgHR ftf? »i?n fr <it tf^ 

W5i cRt «ra % \ ^ fi^^ ! ^ # ! fins % 

%, ¥lt 'i=F % fiK »raT ; ?H *!3HT B? ^TPI^ tfi:^ 

^ ?3:r %?Ji r ’tit ^It-’^ ?t ^ ^ t 

^ ^ ^ fifi W? it? % ^in q^ ifi[ WIT 

??<TT W I 

• C * 

The same in the Latifi Alphabet 

/vvA48Aro: kA Ek 7«:a urtA hUA ApnE MArgAEi 4 aIa 
lAtA kA. un AVE:SE Ek A\A48Ar he dE2A kc Ek Sf.n 
A2Ei kArtE kArtE dAOTtE dAOYtE bAhut hAkkAr 
6Ari ni:d me; A4Et so rAhA hAt. tAb us ns pukArkE 
skb MA48Aro; se kAhA, “AfE bAiyo! dE20! WAh 
st:h sotA hAc; usko mae: aIsa MAru:gA kE WAh 
du2dAyi lAhuiuhAn ho jAWEgA.” yAh kAh, bATi 
surtA kAr, sf:h ki pa:8 pAE 4At aA:k mae ut gAyA, 

Aor AiSA yAMA;Q kArnE lAgA jAisE usnE bATt surtA 
kA kArtAb kiyA. pAr muTkE jo dE2A to si:h hilA 6i 
nA kA; tAb uskE MArns kA AnuMAn kArkE Aor 
MA48Aro: se kAhA, “jo si:h MAr gAyA ho to mae: ns 
bAn ko du2 Aor SAy se 8uya diyA. afe Mitro! dE2 
Lo: tE-.duA jis SE dAEtA hAC WAh MEEE aA:k se glr 
gAyA; Ab hAM surtA kArkE SAb ApnE bAh;iyo: ko 
MArkE hAiA dEWEsgE.” Aisi Aist lAMbt 4AU-n hi kAr 
EAhE kE AOr kE WljAE kE MAnbrAk me: lAg EAhE kE 
kE itnE me; WAh A4Et si:h ni:d se jAg paya Aor 
ApnA A2Ed a'.U:atA 4A1 a gAyA. , ■' 

In Indo-Roman 

mAochAr^o kaek jh'“u:d’ ur’ta hua Apne marg m"e cAla jata tha. an 
m^e se ek mAcohAr ne dektaa. kl ek slm'h akhet’ kArte-kArte dAur'te-dAur’te 
bAhut thAk kAr bh’ari: n*i:d m'“e Acet so rAha hAl. tAb us ne pukar ke sAb 
mAcohAr^o se kAha, “Are bhaiyo! dekho, wuh sim h so rAha hAl; is ko 
m'^Ai Aisa hiar""u;ga ki wuh dukhdai; lAhu;luhan ho jawega.” ylh kAh kAr, 
bAT’i; s'u:rta kAr, sim h ki; p'"u;oh pAi cAr’h d’An-k mar ur’ gAya, Aur Aisa 
ghAmAn’d’ kkme lAga jAise us ne bAr’i; s'u:rta ka kArtAb kiya; , pAr_^ mur’ke 

8 
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}o dekha to sim'h hila bhi; nx tha, txb uske mArne ka Anuman kxr ke 
Aur mAochAr'"o se kAha— “jo sim*h mAr gAjra ho to m'^Al ne bAn ko duh'kh 
Aur bhAy se chur’a diya. Are mitro ! dekh lo, t^^eduwa jis se d’xrta hAl 
wuh mere d’xn'k se gir gxyajAb hxm s'n;rta kxr ke SAb xpne bAiriy'^o ko 
marke hAt’a dew^'ege.” Aisi; Aisi; lAmbi;-CAur’i; hi; kxr rxhe the Aur bijAy 
(YijAy) ke mAnorAth m'^e lAg rxhe the ki itne m°e wuh Acet sim'h n'"i;d se 
;ag pAr’a Aur Apoa akhet’ d’h'“u;r’hta CAla gxya. 

GUJARATI TEXT 

^ f^aR55IT. tR ^*13 'gMcft 

tR5T RTW q^, ^ siur ^TOt, tjqi 

*1^ I r\ 

^ ^ qjqzt ^^T^rit ft?l qqf oimUlT I 

^ rrrq? »ra[T i qni vnt 

<?lf ^ UWqTRffRT ^RTTT siT^q? ^?{t g’nt mK I 

^ q^C qf^ ^ctf I WTq rjsR I 

'Du* sjirnt' in tiie Liitili Alphabet, * 

SAro pAWAH joinE pASt ame bornea bEt aia? fit 
nikAlyA, pAp AgAl 4ALtA: totpAU lAgwA AVA:Qyu:. 
kEdlAk dAhAQA lAgt to AMAra: WAhAp u8Alta:J 
FAhyu:. 8EwiE pAWAn hafam pAdyo, ahe dAryo jAFA 
(hiA\o hAyo, EilE bAha Se^e AiAE Ek a\a8wo dAbkA: 

2Ato di6o. darbin a\a: bi joya: to kEdlASk iAAnAS 
ALAFA bApE dl6AS, ARE dU2nt ni5Ant no WAWtO 
4 A 3 tAwtA: hoy ewas jApAyAS. tEliT aa\e a^afu; 

WAhAp^ tEni tAFAq) Lei gAyA, pAp dAFyAnx Oafe 
S oloHE* LkLe tyA: pAho: 4 TnE tE avaSwa /^\AhE:nA 
LoknE AA\AFA 7A7PA1> lEtA: QAPX WAF lAgX. tEpAF 
Pa :4 A\AnAs hAtA:, tEAWv: /aaLf Ek jAp heJ boLwAnt 

5uddtt hAtx. 

« 

Ilf Indo- Roman 

saro pAVAti joins pAohi ; Ame *borneo bet’m'^athi : nikl’ya. pxn’ agAl’ 
calt^a tofan lagv"q m"ad y'"u. ket’lak dxhad’a lAgi : to Amar'^u vAhan’ 
uohAl’t'^uj rAhy*u. ohevAt’e payah nAram pad’yo, Anedari :yo jAra dhi ;mo 
thAyo, et’le bAhu chet’e Ame ek mAchYo d’Abk'a khata di :t’ha. du;rbi;n 
m'^athi joy"utoket’l'"akman’Asmara;bapedi :t’ha, Aneduh khnl : nis'ani : no 
vavt’o CAd’havt'^a hoy ev^a jAn’ay“'a. tethi ; Ame Amar^u YAhan' tenl : tArxf 
lAi gAya. pan’ dArityani: bhare chol’one ll:dke ty“'a pAh'^oci ne te mAchya 
m*ahena lokone Amara jfaj pAr leFafhAn’i; var lagi;. tepxr X)'”ac man’AS 
hAt'^a. temp'd matr ek jxn’nej bolYanl ; s'uddhi ; hAtl ; . 
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Page , 

Line 

For 

Bead 

5 

S 



Zi 

28 


» 

23* 

24 

when prooeding 

* when preoedinsr 

29 

19 

AU A Am' Ah 

AU *A Am Ah 

, 30 

19 

ki : sundArAta 

ki : sundAPAta 

3^ 

31 

izSfat 

izafat 

38 

4 

kaamnnd-e 

, k»mnnd-l 

88 

26 

zabr 

zabar 

40 

16 

Tan win 

Tan win 

40 • 

29 

mlna-lla:hl' Ismuhu 

mlna-Ila:hl flsmahu 

42 

3 

A=^ 

'4# w 

A=^ll 




•RELIGION AND MAGIC : BEING AN EXAMI- 
NATION OF THE VIEWS OF FRAZER, 

MARETT, LEUBA AND SWANTON ' 

* 

By 

SusiLKUMAR Maitra, M.A., Ph.D.^ 

Lecturer in Philosophy, University of Calcutta. 

T^ou^h the close association of religious ceremonies with 
magical rites and practices may be one of the established facts 
of ^thropology, yet there are many who will not allow that 
religion has anything to do with magic in the strict sense, or 
that "the /nagical as such ought to rank as religion properly 
speaking. According to some (c.g., Prazcr), magic and 
religion are mutually exclusive and incompatible, so that the 
magical is devoid of strict religious significance and meaning, 
while the religious in the strict sense has nothing magical about 
it. There are others, however, who while distinguishing between 
religion and magic in their developed forms, will yet acknow- 
ledge a certain distant relationship between th^m : according to 
them, both religion and magic spripg from a common root or 
source, but the common ancestry does not prove a common or 
identical nature in their developed -and fully evolved forms (c/. 
Marett). There are others again who will recognise magic as 
an element within a primary religious complex of many factors, 
the different forms of religion, animistic, polyth’eistic, etc., being, 
according to fhem, differentiations out of the primary complex 
through shifting emphasis and specification (c/. Swanton). It 

\ Bead before the Calcutta Philosophical Society on the Slst of January, 1985 . Dr. 
W. S* Urquhaft presided. 
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will* be our task in the present paper to examine some of these 
more important positions with a view to arrive, thi;ough cons- 
tructive criticism, at a fresh conclusion such as will be relevant 
to the facts and agree with the available evidence regarding 
religion and magic. 

I 

In Chapter IV of Vol. I of the first part of the Golden 
Bough” (Third Edition), Sir d. G. Frazer, discussing the 
question of Magic and Religion, observes that while magic is 
“ next of kin to science,” religion is antagonistic to magic as 
well as science. There might be, Frazer admits, cases of magic 
in which “the operation of spirits is assumed,” but these, he 
adds, “ are only exceptional,” being cases of “ magic tinged and 
alloyed with religion.” The fundamental conception* underlying 
both magic and modern science, Frazer observes, is “ a faith, 
implicit but real and firm, in the order and uniformity of nature. 
The magician does not doubt that the same causes will produce 
the same results,” that his magical act “ will be attended inevi- 
tably by the desired results. The magician, he adds, “ suppli- 
cates no higher power,” and “ yet his power, great as he believes 
to be, is by no means arbitrary.... He can wield it only as he 
strictly conforms to the rules.” But “ the fatal flaw of magic 
lies,” according to Frazer, “ in its total misconception of the 
particular laws which govern the sequence ’ ’ (of events), in other 
wordsi; in mistaken applications of one or another of two great 
laws of thought, m., the association of ideas by similarity and 
the association of ideas by pontiguity in space and time.” The 
laws of association, legitima'tely applied, “ yield science; illegiti- 
mately applied, they yield magic, the bastard sister of science.” 

If magic is thus “ next of kin to science,” it is differen- 
tiated from religion in that the latter involves ‘"‘ a belief in 
powers higher than man and an attempt to propitiate or please 
them.” Hence, according to Frazer, while religion consists in 
the theoretical belief in higher supernatural beings and the 
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practical effort to win their favour through propitiatioif and 
worship and thus “clearly assumes that the course of nature is 
to some extent elastic and variable,” both magic and science, on 
the contrary, rest on the belief in a rigidly fixed constitution of 
the universe which admits of no modification of its inherent 
faws. Hence religion is “ directly opposed to the principles of 
magic as well as science.” 

Though religion is thus antagonistic to magic as well as 
science, yet, Frazer adds, “ th*is antagonism seems to*have made 
its appearance comparatively late ” so that it is legitimate to 
suppose ’“an earlier stage ” in which “ the functions of the priest 
and the sorcerer were often combined.” It however by no 
mea?js follows that this fusion is quite primitive. “ The concep- 
tion of personal agents” being “ more 'complex than a simple 
recognition’ of the association of ideas,” we may reasonably 
suppose an Age of Magic as everywhere preceding the appearance 
of religion proper. Lastly, Frazer suggests that when magical 
metheds proved abortive, men reported to religion and its 
methods of propitiation. 

With reference to Frazer’s views we must observe, in the 
first place, that the so-called antagonism of religion and magic is 
an unproved assertion without foundation in reason or experi- 
ence. As a matter of fact, even supplication is not without 
belief in laws and in a fixed constitution in the beings whose 
favour is sought. Without such belief, and without real faith 
in the effectiveness of one’s appeals, the very motive to prayers 
and supplications would cease to exist. This is clearly proved 
by the insistence on rituals and cereruonies which is a special 
characteristic of almost every religion. Such insistence is 
nothing but a demand to abide by the rules, i.e., to proceed on 
right lines instead of the devious and uncertain* paths that lead 
nowhere. Even the courtier and the sycophant have to abide 
by the rules : they can please their patrons only by a careful 
observation of their patrons’ moods and humours and making 
the best of every suitable opportunity that offers itself. It is the 
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same with the gods as with their human ectypes who are held to 
be made in the gods’ images : the gods are not arbitrary, lawless 
beings any more than are their human imitations and the vota- 
ries in approaching them with their petitions and prayers must 
choose the most favourable opportunity an d the really effective 
and suitable methods for the purpose. As a matter of fact, even 
advanced religions like Christianity do not always conceive of 
the Divine Personality as an arbitrary will that is above all 
laws. If w>e turn to the controversies of the inedi^val theolo- 
gians, we shall find that one of the principal questions at issue 
between the Thornists and the Scotists is that of the'' relation 
between tlie Divine Keason and the Divine Will. The Thornists, 
we know, repudiate the Scotistic view of an arbitrary Divine 
Will and insist on the inherent rationality of the Divine Persona- 
lity which even the Divine omnipotence cannot overpass. 

Secondly, the view that religion is always some kind of 
prayer to a higher being hardly bears examination in the light 
of the empirical evidence. Prayer is a two-term relation : it 
involves a being who prays and a being who is prayed to. But 
religion is not necessarily a two-term relation in every case. It 
may be a one-term relation, i.c., a relation of self to self such: as 
we have in Buddhism, Jainism and Sahkarism; it may again be 
a two-term relation such as we have in Christianity, Islamism 
and other forms of monotheism; and it may also be a many-term 
relation such as we have in the different forms of polytheism, 
Indian, Egyptian and Graeco-Roman.' To say that religion 
must always be a relation between a finite being and some higher 
being or beings is to deny that Buddhism Jainism and SaAka- 
rism are religions. It has no doubt been contended (by Father 

1 A critic has ta.Ven exception to my use of the term ‘ one-term relation.’ My reply 
is, I am only describing a certain type of religions experience, and not philosophically 
justifying it. 'I’he use of the term ‘ one-term relation ’ makes the^view easily intelligible 
and any philosophical objection that may be raised to such a view of relation will equally 
apply to the incontestable fact of ‘ self-consciousness ’ however we describe it. ,,Nor is ‘ one- 
term relation ’ a paradox of my invention. Every student of Indian Philosophy, with some 
idea of the svarupasamhandha of the Naiyayika will readily understand what I mean. 
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Schmidt, e.fir.,)* that Buddhism, at least in its earliest form*, is 
philosophy rather than religion strictly speaking, but this is a 
view so manifestly at variance with the historical evidence that 
it hardly requires special refutation. 

Thirdly, we must observe that religion is not invariably a 
form of praying or beseeching ; as a matter of fact, it may • be 
quite as much a form of compelling or coercing- the gods as a 
form of worshipping or praying to them for favours. This is 
virtually confessed by Frazer h’imself as he proceeds t® illustrate 
what he calls the “ confusion ” or “ fusion ” of religion and 
magic in»primitive and advanced religions, past and present. 
The Vedic religion, we know, was not merely hymn-singing but 
also sacrificial and coercitive, and the religion of the Brahmanas 
was almost wholly a form of compulsion through sacrifices and 
incantationsj. This also holds good of the Egyptian and the 
Babylonian religions and it is worth noting lhat the passage 
whieh Frazer himself quotes from Professor Weidemann in this 
connection itself testifies to the* magical character of these 
religions *in unmistakable terms. “ The whole doctrine of 
magic,” says Professor Weidemanp, “ formed in the valley of 
Nile, not a part of superstition but an essential element of 
religious faith, which to a great extent rested directly on magic, 
and always remained closely connected with it.” To say that 
in all this we have nothing but a confusion of the religious with 
the magical is to prejudge the question in accordance with one’s 
private beliefs rather than to solve it in the light of the actual 
evidence of experience. The prolDlem at issue is whether 
magical rites can, in certain circumstances, acquire also a 
religious significance and value, and ft is hardly a proper way of 
dealing with it to say that religion and magic being negatively 
related, all cases of the one being taken as the other must be 
regarded as cases of confusion and false identification rather than 
of real identity or essential kinship. We may as well define 


J , C/. ** Tbe Origin and Growth of Keligion/' by W. Schmidt (Methuen & Co.)* p. 2. 
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man ‘as a two-legged being of erect posture and of brown, yellow 
or white colour and so deny humanity to the blacks as failing to 
come up to the requirements of our definition. Frazer’s mistake 
lies in supposing that religion must necessarily be some kind of 
propitiation of a higher being — a view neither self-evident nor 
empirically proved any more than the view that humanity must 
necessarily show itself in one or other of three different colours 
and in no other. *• 

Fourthly, Frazer’s suggestion that religion must have arisen 
through the failure of an earlier magical method of dealing with 
nature is also a mere assumption without foundation in 'fact. A 
necessary corollary of Frazer’s view will be the disappearance of 
magic with the appearance of the gods, or at least a gradual 
decline of magic with the progress of religious consciousn,ess and 
belief. But this is very far from being the actual case. As 
Andrew Lang points out, if we take the case of civilized Japan, 
we find that side by side with an increasing belief in magic we 
have also intense religious faith and belief in gods. Further, as 
both Leuba and Marett point out, Frazer’s theory credits the 
savage mind with far greater intelligence than it actually 
possesses and does not sufficiently recognise the strength of an 
inherent will-to-believe inspite of actual evidence to the contrary. 
Even the civilized modern man with all the advantages of a good 
education and an accurate knowledge of the scientific laws is not 
altogether devoid of belief in the magical and the miraculous. 
Moreover Frazer does not show why the failure of magic should 
not facilitate the discovery of true scientific laws through a more 
careful observation of nature and its behaviour. The method of 
prayer and supplication is not the only alternative to the magical 
method of compelling nature. The scientific control of nature 
through a correct knowledge of its laws is another alternative 
which was equally open to the savage to exploit when his 
magical methods proved unavailing. Frazer gives hardly any 
reason for an original partiality for religion when the more 
closely allied method of science was equally at the disposal of the 
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primitive magician. As a matter of fact, if Frazer’s theory is 
to be credited, there is far greater likelihood of ineffective magic 
developing into science and the scientific methods of effective 
control than into the uncertain, and perhaps also in the majority 
of cases, no less ineffective, methods of religious propitiation and 
prayer. 


II 

While, according to Frazer, magic is next of kin ” to 
science, and religion is antagonistic to both magic and science, 
according to Dr. Marett, magic and religion are blood-relations 
being two different but allied forms of supernaturalism. Science, 
however, is different botli from magic and religion, being 
positiviktic • and naturalistic. Magic and religion,” says 
Dr. Marett, “belong to the same department of human experience. 
TogSther they belong to the supernatural world, the x-region of 
experience, the region of mental twilight” (“Anthropology,” 
p. 209, Hbmeliniv. Lib.). At the same time, there is, according to 
Dr. Marett, a great difference between magic proper and religion. 
Magic, according to his view, includes “ all bad ways, and 
religion all good ways of dealing with the supernormal — bad and 
good, of course, not as we may happen to judge them, but as the 
society concerned judges them ” (“ Anthropology,” pp, 209-11). 

According to Dr. Marett, therefore, there are two kinds of 
magic, white and black, and while white magic is* indistinguisha- 
able from the religion of the primitiVe savages, black magic is 
distinct from religion and is marked off as magic proper. 
“■ Sometimes indeed the people themselves do not know where to 
draw the line between them,” but there is nevertheless a clear 
recognition even by savages that witchcraft is betd and that in so 
far as it “ consists in leaguing oneself with the powers of evil in 
order to effect selfish and anti-social ends,” it is not religion but 
black magic. Religion, in other words, is a salutary way of 
dealing with supernormal powers, while witchcraft which is 
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magic proper uses supernormal powers for achieving antisocial 
and individualistic ends. 

While religion and magic are thus allied in so far as they 
both deal with the supernormal, science is different from both in 
that it deals wholly with “ the work-a-day world, the region of 
no!rraal, commonplace, calculable happenings ” (“Anthropology,” 
pp. 210-11). The gulf between religion and magic is, therefore, 
not so wide as that between science on the one hand and religion 
and magic on the other. The development of religion from 
magic, in other words, is a continuous and unbroken process, but 
there is nothing to prove a similar evolution of science from 
magic as Frazer’s theory would postulate. “ There was no 
sensible breach of continuity,” says Dr. Marett, “ betwe&n the 
godless kind of wonder-working rite... and the kind in which the 
intermediation of gods is involved ” (“ Faith, Hope and Charity 
in Primitive Religion,” p. 134), and the term religion may- very 
well be extended so as “to cover both stages of... an organic 
development ” {ibid). 

According to Dr. Marett, therefore, religion and magic 
presuppose an earlier magico-religious prius out of which 
both have emerged in their developed forms. Secondly, 
primitive magic (of the white type) as a salutary way of 
dealing with supernormal powers for achieving beneficial, 
tribal ends is indistinguishable from religion, while magic proper 
is magic directed towards individualistic and antisocial en-ds. 
Thirdly, the magico-religious way is distinguished from the 
scientific in that it deals with the supernatural as distinguished 
from the natural world with which science deals. Fourthly, 
Dr. Marett contends, the so-called arrogance of magic as dis- 
tinguished from the submissiveness of religion is a mere 
appearance, the dramatic enactment of rituals being responsible, 
according to him, for the impression of self-sufficiency and 
arrogance. If however we probe into the inner feelings of the 
actors, a dictatorial mood by no means becomes obvious. 

We confess we cannot agree with Marett’s . view that 
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religion mast needs be supernaturalistic in every case. It saay 
be that most religions have the supernatural rather than the 
natural sphere of experience in view. But this is hardly a 
sufficient ground for generalising it into a principle and making 
it the differentiating character of religion. As a matter of 
fact, there are naturalistic positivistic religions just as there are 
religions of the supernatural. Not to mention Comte’s positi- 
vistic Religion of Humanity, the religion of the modern scientist 
is in many cases a rationalkstic naturalism without even a 
shadow of the supernatural or the mystical. It is possible that 
mystery plays a more important part in primitive religion than it 
does in religion in its advanced forms. But primitive religion 
is not the only religion in the world, and it is hardly sound logic 
to jidfine religion in terms of what is at best true only of its 
eaily plfases-’ 

Secondly, to credit the savage mind with a comprehension 
of the supernatural or supernormal is more than what the facts 
of the case really warrant. As Dufkheim rightly points out, 
some idea»of nature as a system is a necessary presupposition of 
the comprehension of the supernatural. The savage may have a 
keen vision and in many respects a ihuch finer sense-perception 
than we have. But this by itself proves no idea of nature as a 
system anymore than the long-range vision of the eagle or the 
kite, or the extraordinary sagacity of dogs proves that these 
creatures have a consciousness of nature as an ordered whole. 

^ Ifc has been argued that in defining religion we must proceed with the typical, i.e., 
the usually accepted cases in the first instance, and from these work back to those that are 
on the border-line. Comtis-n being a border line case should not therefore be considered 
as relevant for the purpose. My reply is that tie typical cases are only a provisional 
stai ting-point for a working definition : the working definition, unless revised and recast in 
the light of the border-line evidence, loses all scientific value. >ior are there any typical, 
commonly accepted cases to go upon as far as religion is concerned. Within Christianity, 
for example, we have so many churches and schisms, each standing by its own articles of 
faith as the essence of true Christianity and attacking the rivals as preachers of false 
Christianity, that it is madness to seek an agreed basis of what Christianity is. This is also 
true of Hinduism, Islamism and other historical religions. Thus ‘ common acceptanqe * 
reduces itself to ‘ acceptance by those who profess it.* 

2 - 
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An instinctive, infra-Iogieal sense of the natural is b&,rdly what 
we mean by the consciousness of a natural order, and if the 
savage religion is to be described as the opposite of the natural- 
istic, scientific consciousness, we should call it infra-natural- 
istic and infra-logical rather than super-naturalistic and supra- 
logical. 

Thirdly, Dr. Marett’s views about the two kinds of magic, 
salutary and the opposite, also show some confusion of the 
religious .and the tribal or social. Magic directed to tribal or 
social good, Dr. Marett tells us, is religion with the primitive 
savage. Magic for anti-social ends, on the contrary, is not 
religion but witchcraft. The evident suggestion here is that 
the social character of the magic in the former case makes it 
religion, while the lack of it in the latter deprives it of religious 
character or value. But this, we hold, is to confound the 
religious w'ith ' the social and moral. The tribal magic is 
religious not because it is tribal or social : it is religious because 
it produces a sense of harmony with the powers that count, with 
reality, in short. The reason why tribal magic alone' is valued 
is that the savage has hardly any self other than the tribal self. 
His tribal magic reconciles his tribal self with reality and so 
becomes religion (that binds). It is not the tribality of the 
magic in question that makes it religion ; it is rather the unity 
with reality that it effects, the sense of restored harmony with 
the universe. Through this consciousness of recovered unity the 
savage feels one with reality through his tribe. The universe is 
on the side of his tribe, and* therefore he as one with his tribe 
is no longer an insolated, solitary individual with nothing but 
his own individual resources to draw upon. He can now count 
on the whole universe, on reality itself with which he has made 
peace through Iks tribe. If he cannot look upon the individual- 
istic magician with equal approval or esteem, it .is because he is 
not accustomed to thinking of himself or of any one else as an 
atomistic, private individual. He is therefore disposed to think 
pf the individualistic magician as a dangerous abnormality, as 
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a lunatic^ in short, who is lost both to himself and his tribe. 
He is, in ‘the primitive estimation, a tribicide as well as a 
suicide and his activities certainly call for public disapproval, if 
not also forcible restraint. 

Fourthly, Dr. Marett’s view of an undeveloped magico- 
religious stage as prior to religion proper carries with it the 
implied suggestion that developed religion is altogether different 
from magi(?al compulsion though both religion and magic might 
> have emerged out of an undifferentiated common source. In his 
“Faith, Hope and Charity,” he declares it to be “a common 
place of ‘ anthropology to contrast the religious man who has 
learnt to say ‘ Thy will be done ’ with the magician who says 
‘ My, will be done,’ ’’ and he tries to make out the case for the 
religions character of primitive tribal magic by observing that 
its arrogance is a mere appearance, the real attitude being one of 
subipission rather than of self-sufficiency. This, we must say, 
is to save the magical character of primitive religion by taking 
away ‘everything that is magical ’about it. Dr. Marett is 
evidently anxious to make out that primitive magic is a dramatic 
form of propitiation which is mistaken by the superficial observer 
as a form of compelling. In other words, he subscribes to the 
anthropological commonplace as he calls it that religion must 
necessarily be some kind of propitiation of a personal being sa 
that primitive magic is religion only as a subtle form of pro- 
pitiation through dramatic enactments. But this, we must say, 
is an anthropological superstition no, less than an anthropological 
commonplace, and if we be permitted to use Dr. Marett’s 
phraseology we should call it “ a questionable piece of history ” as 
well that will not bear a moment’s examination in the light of 
the historical evidence. We have already referred to the 
Egyptian and the Babylonian religions and we ‘have also noted 
the magical cha’racter of the Vedic religion and the religion of 
the Brahrhanas. It may no doubt suit certain preconceived 
views to deny the religious character of these historical religions 
but’ it is neither sound logic nor good history. As we have 
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already pointed out, religion may be not merely a blend of 
magic and prayer, it may also be almost wholly one or other 
of these, or again something which is neither prayer 
nor magic but an experience altogether different from both. 
Just as life manifests itself in a wide variety of forms 
ranging from the invertebrate to the vertebrate, and from anthro- 
poid apes to rhen and the different races and subraces of men, 
so religion may realise itself in an indefinite varie’ly of forms 
without either exhausting or completely losing itself in any 
single type or form. We may have religions of compulsion ahd 
religions of propitiation as also religions of contemplation and 
religions of mystical absorption just as we may have life in the 
insects and life in lower animals and life in men and perhaps 
also life in superhuman beings to be. 

One last criticism we must offer before we leave Ur. Marett 
and discuss other views. Notwithstanding what he sayjs in 
various places about an undeveloped prayer-magic complex as 
a rudimentary religion. Dr. ]![farett definitely votes for the pro- 
pitiation-conciliation view of religion in its developed and 
advanced forms. But this, we contend, is not only to deny the 
religious character of Buddhism, Jainism and iflahkarism which 
are not praying religions but also to differentiate religion from 
magical compulsion in a way not borne out by the actual facts. 
Prayer, no doubt, involves a submissive beseeching attitude of 
self-abasement ,in the majority of cases, but prayer may also 
pass over into a form of forceful spiritual appeal which is hardly 
distinguishable from compulsion. In other words, just as spell 
may through a series of intermediate stages transform itself into 
the begging, beseeching attitude of prayer and supplication, 
so also may prayer through a graded series of intermediate forms 
pass over into the compelling, dictatorial attitude. An invita- 
tion, we know, is a shade more insistent than a mere request, 
and some invitations are hardly distinguishable from commands 
that must be obeyed. The ‘ must ’ of magic thus does not 
generically differ from the ‘ may ’ of prayer. Religious legends. 
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we all know, abound in stories ot earnest prayers tliat have at 
last compelled the attention of the gods and forced them to 
intervene for their votaries’ sake. It hardly stands to reason 
to argue that such legends were mere imaginary constructions 
without a basis in actual experience. We should rather say 
that the so-called opposition of magic to religion is itself ’an 
anthropological superstition that is manifestly at variance with 
the facts of’experience. Wlien, , c.g., Durkheira tells us that “ the 
► marked repugnance of religion for magic ” and “ the Iiostility of 
th5 second towards the first are sufficient reasons for drawing 
a clear line of demarcation between magic and religion, he is 
only repeating the pet phrases of orthodox anthropology forget- 
ting .that he himself stressed the magical character of the Vedic 
sacrihcijil religion in an earlier part of his important work 
(c/. “ Elementary forms of Religious Life, pp. 34-85”). What 
religion has opposed is not magic as such, but only such magic 
as it does not sanction or recognise as spiritually effective for 
its puTpo^s. 

Ill 

In some respects similar to Dr. Marett’s, but also differing 
from it in many essentials is the view of religion and magic 
expounded by Mr. J. H. Leuba in his “Psychological Origin 
and Nature of Religion.” Leuba, like Marett, holds that the 
scientific-mechanical attitude is a great deal farther removed 
from the magical and the religious than thesli latter are from 
each other. Unlike Marett, howevef, wlio makes religion consist 
in an emotion which he describes in Freudian phraseology as 
being essentially ambivalent in character, Leuba makes it consist 
mainly in a form of behaving or responding to a specific object. 
According to Leuba, in other words, religion is more than mere 
belief being essentially a specific practical reaction to the believed 
object. Hence the differentia of religion ought to be sought 

^ ‘ Elementary Forma of Keligions fjife,” by E. Durkhoim, p. 43 (Eng. Trans.). 
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in t‘he type of practical reaction it evokes rather than in the 
theoretical belief which evokes the reaction in question. Now, 
according to Leuba, we may distinguish three different types 
of behaviour or practical reaction towards experience. These 
are ; — (1) the mechanical, (2) the coercitive or magical, and 
(3) the anthropopathic. Of these mechanical behaviour, the real 
precursor of science, is distinguished from the anthropopathic by 
the absence of any reference to personal beings. Moreover, it 
involves tht^practical recognition of a fairly definite quantitative 
relation between cause and effect. Magic is distinguished fa) 
from mechanical behaviour by the absence of any recognition of 
quantitative relations, and (h) from anthropopathic behaviour 
by the absence of the use of personal means. The anthfiopo- 
pathic type of activity is characteristic of men’s dealings? with 
men and other sentient beings and also of men’s dealings with 
the gods. It is this type of activity tliat distinguishes the rejigi- 
ous attitude. When anthropopathic behaviour is directed not 
to the secular relations of men with their fellowbeiqgs but to 
the relations of men with the gods we have religion. 

Even animals, according to Tjeuba, are capable of the 
mechanical and the anthropopathic types of activity. A dog 
does not behave to a man or a piece of bone in the same way. 
Also animals show some sense of the quantitative relations of 
cause and effect. When a monkey jumps from one branch of a 
tree to another it.shows some instinctive sense of the distance 
to be cleared and the amopnt of energy to be put forth for the 
purpose. Animals however are incapable of magical behaviour 
and also of the religious type of anthropopathic activity. Both 
magic and religion involve a capacity for reacting to absent and 
unperceived objects. Moreover, in both religion and magic the 
results may be deferred without impairing in any way the activi- 
ties which are directed towards the achievement of the results. 
Generations after generations of men, for example,’ will go 
through time-wasting magical and religious rites even in the 
absence of the expected or desired results. It is otherwise. 
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however, ’with the mechanical type of activity, at least witlf%uch 
mechanical, activity as animals are also capable of. Such activity 
is sustained by the results, and the failure of the results has the 
effect of gradually weakening and finally eliminating the activity 
itself. Besides, animal behaviour, whether mechanical or anthro- 
popathic, has reference to the present and the actually perceived, 
animals being incapable of reacting mechanically or anthropo- 
pathically jio absent and unperceived objects. 

As regards the question of relative priority L»uba agrees 
wjth Frazer in supposing a phase of magic as the precursor of 
religion proper. He, however, rejects Frazer’s explanation of 
the priority as being due to the comparative simplicity of the 
associative process underlying magic. Magic, Leuba contends, 
involves not merely associated ideas but also the reflective con- 
sciousness 'of the associated ideas as causally related to one 
another. Magic, though preceeding religion, does not, however, 
disappear with the appearance of religion. On the contrary, 
when religion arises, it combines with it and thereby adds to 
its compfexity. But the combination never becomes a complete 
fusion : “ Magic and Religion comljine, but never fuse.” 

Hence, according to Leuba, there is no undifferentiated 
magico-religious pi’ius of religion proper as Dr. Marett thinks. 
On the contrary, there is according to him, as according to 
Frazer, a phase of pure magic as the forerunner of religion as 
anthropopathic dealing with the gods or higher beings. At 
the same time, magic is more closely allied *to religion than 
to science. The latter is a forni of mechanical-quantitative 
reaction which has inference only to present objects and depends 
on verification in experience. Both magic and religion, on 
the contrary, refer to absent and unperceived objects and are 
independent of verification in experience. * 

In criticiem of Leuba’ s views we must observe, in the 
first place, that the distinction he draws between religion 
and magic is unhistcrical and arbitrary. Religion is not 
necessarily anthropopathic, though it may be so in the majority 
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of (^es. Not to mention mystical religion and the* historical 
religions of the Buddhists and the Jains, we have- religion 
without theistic beliefs amongst many of the present-day 
scientists. That belief in a personal being is a necessary 
element of religion in every case is an anthropological 
superstition which even Beuba’s acute psychological mind is 
not able to get over. Nor is there any such gulf between 
Religion and Magic as Leuba’s qualifying observation that 
they “ combine, but never fuse ” would appear to suggest. 
That magic may not only combine with religion but also 
become an integral part of it is abundantly proved by the 
historical religions of the Vedas and the Brahmanas as also by 
the numerous magico-religious practices, wliicli still survive even 
in advanced monotheistic religions of the present day. Ndr is 
magic always either black or profane magic as Leuba’s lemarks 
about a combination without fusion would appear to imply. 
The Egyptian and the Babylonian religions in their vital ‘part 
are nothing but magical control of the deities ; propitiation 
is only the outer husk, the inner core of these cults be'ing magi- 
cal coercion of the gods who may even be magically chastised in 
case of rank disobedience. Magic as such need not be the 
essence of a religious experience, nevertheless it may yet be the 
only form in which religion manifests itself at certain levels of 
civilization or culture. Religion, in its inner character, is neither 
supernaturalism nor naturalism, neither magic nor science, 
though it may take one, or other, or some, or all of these forms. 
Religion, in fact, is an experience of reconciliation or restoration — 
an experience of recovered unity or harmony after one of estrange- 
ment or separation. Whatever effects this is religiously effective 
and deserves to be recognised as religion. If magic effects it, it is 
religion, just as^propitiation, when it achieves the same end, is 
also religion. Even naturalistic, positivistic sciepce may be reli- 
gion in this sense, if it succeed in removing the sense of estrange- 
ment from reality and restoring the disturbed harmony. Magic 
may no doubt be profane or secular in certain cases. For example, 
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when it is directed towards the achievement of relative %mJs 
irrespective pf their ultimate reality- value, we have profane or 
secular magic. When, however, magic is used for the higher 
end of restoring harmony with reality, when it reconciles the 
individual or the clan or the tribe with a wrathful and alienated 
universe, when, in other words, it restores the group or the 
individual to its lost status, it is religion and nothing else.* 

JV 

• A fourth view, and in many respects widely differing from 
the above* three, is the theory of religion and magic expounded in 
his article on “ Primitive Religion,” by Mr. J. E. Swanton in 
the ‘‘Ainerican Anthropologist,” 1924. ‘‘The writer’s experience 
with primitive religion,” says Swanton, “ would indicate 
that it cannot be attached to a few objects, phenomena or emo- 
tion^. Death, dreams, a thunderstorm, an eclipse, the sun, the 
grizzly bear may excite peculiar religious interest, specialised as 
• it were out of a general religious* attitude, but it cannot, 
therefore, be concluded that any one, or a few, of them were 
points of departure for the religious, attitude as a whole... The 
religious attitude itself is evidently one of those primary human 
factors which cannot be tied down to an origin as specific as 
even the common experience of death and dreams. ’ ’ The attempt 

1 The question has been raised whether a state of pure consciousness such as the SaA* 
karites postulate can be called an experience of reconciliation. Th^ objection has been 
anticipated and answtred by the “ Vedantaparibhasa.’* We are told that in this case the 
reconciliation is only reaffirmation through the cancellation of an illusory alienation. We 
have an analogous case in the correction of an illusion. The rejection of the snake is nega- 
tion of what itself is not, and the affirmation of the repe is only rediscovery or reaffirma- 
tion of what always is. So is it with the realisation of pure consciousness. Another 
objection Ihat has been raised is that reconciliation entails a difference of value, t.e., a 
lower uniting itself to a higher. The answer is, this is not at alj necessary. We may 
have reconciliation of equals as well. Nor is the value concept essential to the idea of 
reconciliation. In morflstio systems, separation can never be real or existential. Hence 
reconciliation is self-affirmation through negation of an illusory alienation. The alienated 
self is simply unreal and cannot be 'described as a positive lower self. But in theistic 
systems like Christianity, the alienation can be a real separation or fall, and reconcilia- 
tion will be restoration or reinstatement through the overcoming of the real separation. 
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to 80 , according to Swanton, is an example of the’ particular- 
istic error. The same error vitiates the attempts of^ anthropolo- 
gists to derive the religious forms or types in a fixed order of 
succession from a supposed original fundamental form or type. 
“ It has been a favourite occupation of theorists,” says Swanton, 
"to arrange ” the different types '' in a time sequence, under the 
assumption that they were introduced into the religious complex 
successively.” As a result of this we have Ty lor’ s Aminism, 
Spencer’s Ancestor-Worship Theory, Franzer’s Magic Theory, 
Andrew Lang’s All Father Theory, Durkheim’s Social Ceremony 
Theory, etc., “each of which may be supported by evidence from 
some tribes — and confuted by evidence from others.” With a 
theory to establish, one can easily select such of the tribes as 
most primitive as corroborate and support one’s case, and then 
it is easy matter to find only survivals of it in other' parts of the 
world. But the real fact is that we nowhere find only animism, 
or only ancestor-worship, or only magic, or only ceremonies. 
Rather we find everywhere traces of all these with greater empha- 
sis on some and a lesser emphasis on others. Hence “ instead 
of viewing the religioiis complex as constructed of parts succes- 
sively introduced, we might rather consider them as simultane- 
ous manifestations of the religious sentiment, showing greater 
dilTerentiation here and more specialisation there, but properly a 
unit.” Selecting a few only of the objective beliefs out of the 
numberless concepts and emotional attitudes entering into reli- 
gion we may imagine, according to Swanton^ a religious complex 
like the following : — 

1. Belief in magic (mana, orenda, etc.). 

2. Belief in anthropomorphic beings who never lived as 
men (gods, nature-spirits, etc.). 

3. Belief in a hierarchy of these beings according to the 
gradation of their powers culminating in the conception of a 
supreme deity (germinal monotheism). 

4. Belief in beings of human origin with supernatural 

powers (demi-gods, saints). ■ - - 
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5. Belief in disincarnate souls of the dead (ancestor-w6r- 
ship) . 

6. Belief in embodied souls specially gifted with reference 
to things supernatural (priests, prophets, shamans). 

7. Belief in souls embodied in human beings generally. 

In so far as one or other of these is specially stressed and the 
rest are overlooked, we get manaism, polytheism, animism, 
monotheism, saint- worship, ancestor- worship, sacerdoti^Jism, etc. 
But closer examination will always reveal traces of the other 
elements in every case. This is true both of primitive and ad- 
vanced religions. In monotheistic Christianity, c.g., we 
have the polytheism of the trinity besides the angels as the 
mediators between God and men. Moreover, Christianity does 
not banTioimgc to the saints and it positively prescribes belief in 
dead souls. If it does not expressly sanction magic, it recognises 
a special sanctity as attaching to the material remains of devout 
and holy people. In the same way Jslamism inspite of its un- 
compromising monotheism allows beliefs in spirits or jinns, a 
profound reverence for Mahomet and the saints, and the use of 
magic. In China, again, a relatively lofty worship of Heaven 
exists side by side with spiritism and ancestor-worship. Hindu 
religions likewise are a blend of worship and magic, of belief in a 
supreme deity and lieliefs in lesser deities. Lastly, the pri- 
mitive cults also show the idea of a supreme deity as a sky-god or 
suri-god along with belief in numerous animistic beings, in 
shamans, in magic, etc. 

Swanton concludes with a protest g>gainst the indefinite use 
of the term ‘ animism,’ Marett’s term*' animatism’ being, in his 
opinion, in no way an improvement. According to him, the 
objects which evoke religious emotion in primitive man “ always 
contain a humati element.” Therefore the terms ‘animism,’ 

‘ animatism,’ etc., are not sufficiently specific. For the same 
reason the magical object is also not strictly a religious object. 
The -true religious object is a being of human mentality, but the 
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magical object is worked like a machine and is not endowed with 
human mentality. There is no doubt that primitive savages 
worship animals and plants and not merely human beings, but 
even when animals and plants are worshipped they are worshipped 
only as incarnations of human minds in plant or animal forms. 
Thus the principle holds good that nothing can be a religious 
object which -is not endowed with human mentality. Swanton 
closes his article with the observation that “ aside from pure 
magic, the religious attitude towards natural phenomenon consists 
in the ascription of a human element to them.” 

As regards S wanton’s views we must admit that they are an 
advance on the other three we have considered, being more com- 
prehensive and more in keeping with the actual facts of religion 
and magic. Bat we must also say that these intrinsic merits of 
his position are to a great extent diminished by internal contra- 
dictions and other deficiencies of a grave character. Swanton, 
e.p., contr idicts himself in so far as he recognises magic as an 
element of the religious complex while denying to it all religious 
significance as he does in his closing remarks. On page 361 he 
tells us that “ primitive religion includes numerous factors such 
as magic, supernatural beings,... a world occupied by the souls of 
the dead,” etc., but on page 365 he tells us that “ aside from 
pure magic, the religious attitude towards natural phenomena 
consists in the ascription of a human element to them.” Asa 
matter of fact, “Belief in magic (mana, orenda, etc.)” occupies 
the first place amongst the elements he enumerates as constituting 
the religious complex (p. 36^), and yet he categorically excludes 
all magical objects from religion as lacking in human mentality 
(p. 364). Thus he makes religion both inclusive and exclusive 
of the magical art. 

Besides, Swanton’s insistence on the presence of human 
mentally in the religious object is a gratuitous* assumption not 
called for by the actual facts. There is nothing to prove that the 
object of religion must necessarily be a being endowed with 
human mentality in every case. The religion of the Brahmapaa 
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is a religion of sacrificial acts and there is hardly any ground 
for the assumption that the sacrifices have reference to a personal 
being, not to speak of beings of human mentality. The im- 
personalism of the Safikarite religion is also a religion of pure 
consciousness without reference to any higher personality with a 
human mentality. The same holds good of Buddhism and Jain- 
ism which deprecate all appeals to higher persons and gods. 
Lastly, many mystics, ancient and modern, will repudiate every 
interpretation of their superconscious experiences as communion 
with a higher person or persons.* 

What is true in Swanton’s view is that religion is not res- 
tricted to any single form or type of manifestation. Swanton’s 
mistake however arises from the confusion that the religious 
experience must presuppose some sort of complex or intermixture 
of different elements. The real fact is, all religious experience is 
one of peace and restored harmony — harmony recovered after a 
state of temporary alienation and isolation. This experience may 
be achieved in various ways and thrflugh a wide variety of means. 
Whatever achieves it, whatever realises the end of harmony 
or unity with the ultimate reality is religion and nothing 
short of religion. This does not mean that there must be in 
every case a religious complex of the different ways and methods 
of realising religious experience as Swanton would appear to 
suggest. It is quite possible that an undifferentiated confused 
blend of different elements might have preceded the differentiation 
in some cases. But it is not at all necessary that this should be 
so in every case. The really important factor in religion is the 
religious end, i.e., the experience of reconciliation or restoration, 
and the different ways of realising ' this end might have defined 
themselves with the progress of human intelligence and experi- 
ence. What therefore would be an effetive *way or method at 
one stage might prove ineffective and crude at a higher and 

i AccordiDg to the author of the article on Mysticism (Buddhist) in the “ Encyclopcedia 
of Keligion and Ethics,” mysticism may be personal (as in Christian, Muhammadan and 
Bh&gayat mysticism) or impersonal (as in Neo-Platonism and Vedfiota). 
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more advanced stage. If magic should achieve the religious put- 
pose at a certain level of civilization, it does not follow that it 
should be considered sufficient or effective at higher levels. Thus 
instead of supposing an original blend or confusion of the different 
ways, we must rather assume the gradual emergence of new and 
unexplored ways, the opening up of patlis and bye-paths along 
with the progrfess of human knowledge and experience. Hence 
we see no inherent opposition between religion and magic as most 
anthropologists do. We hold, on the contrary, that magic not 
only may be religion in some cases, but may also be the only 
form in which religion manifests itself in certain levels of the 
human intelligence. All that we deny is that magic can suffice 
for the religious purpose at all stages and levels of evolution, and 
progress. As a matter of fact, we not only find magical religion 
superseded in course of time by other forms conformably to the 
growth of the human intelligence, we also observe the sfime 
process of supersession and displacement in every form and 
variety of religion, Christianity not exempted. Looking bank to 
the past, e.g., we find that just as gliost-and-ancestor-worship 
has gadually usurped the functions of the still earlier religions 
of magical coercion or compulsion, and just as the ancestors 
themselves have given way in course of time to heroes, demi- 
gods and even nature-spirits, so has an emergent polytheism 
been itself submerged in the higher Tritheism of Christianity 
and the stricter .monotheism of Islam. Nor has transcendent 
theism been the last and ^nal phase. We have not merely 
mystical religions at the present day but also naturalistic religions 
of pure science without the theistic belief in a transcendent 
Deity — faith in the universe itself as the immanent deity beyond 
which there is nothing but pure nothingness. These are 
some of the modern substitutes of Christianity, and it is nothing 
short of a wilful disregard of the facts to say that’ they are not 
considered to be effective for man’s religious needs conformably 
to the present state of his knowledge. A necessary corollary of 
our view, therefore, is that neither magic, nor animism, nor 
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thetBm, represent the last or final phase, that any one or tiqiolre 
of these niight be the only religion for particular levels of human 
culture, but that no one^ not even the so-called highest religion 
represents the goal or the highest phase any more than the actual 
present achievements of science represent the last and the final 
phase of advancing scientific knowledge. What is permanent 
and enduring in religion through all the different stages of evolu- 
tion is the experience of recovered unity or harmony, but the 
concrete form which this experience takes in different .times and 
circumstances varies with varying human capacity and the state 
of actual*human knowledge.* It follows also from our view that 
there are no true and false religions in an absolute sense, that 
every religion is true relatively to its proper time and circums- 
tances and that a true religion becomes false when called upon 
to fulfil* the Teligious need at a level to which it is intrinsically 
unsuited. In this sense we may speak both of a magical religion 
and*a magical superstition — of the former in so far as it serves 
the r^igious need at a comparatively low level of culture, and of 
the latter*in so far as it survives at higher and more advanced 
cultural planes. But this is true not merely of magic but also 
of higher and more developed forms of religious experience. No 
religion in fact, not even the naturalistic religion of the modern 
scientist, such as is professed by Julian Huxley, the biologist, 
can be the highest and the final phase. As a mattar of fact even 
scientists themselves are now coming to recognise the inadequacy 
of the so-called religion of pure science. Eddington, Arthur 
Thomson and many other modern scientists frankly confess to 
the fragmentary and symbolic character of the scientific world as 

1 It has been urged against the above view that it does not apply to nihilistic Buddhism 
and its conception of nirvana or annihilation as the essence of religious experience. But 
nirvdiiia as a religious concept means the negation of empirical being. Empirical being is rest- 
less becoming and thetefore unceasing condict and pain. Negation of this conflict is peaces 
i.e., quiescence, and so answers to the religious concept of harmony. As Sakyamuni dedrnes 
to make any further positive statement, it is impossible to say whether the negation involves 
also any positive realisation. Later interpretations however conceive it as a positive lu^py 
e^ate^ i.e.f as one of unity with reality. 
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necessarily pointing to a reality beyond scieiice. ' Religion, 
according to them, is not science and scientific symbolism but a 
mystical over-science that reaches beyond all symbolism.’ 

Before we bring this somewhat long survey to a close it is 
essential that we define our views as regards the concept of 
mam and its relation to magic and religion. We must say at 
the outset that we find ourselves unable to accept Dr. Marett’s 
viewofmanaas he explains it in the chapter on “Spell to 
Prayer’’ dn his monumental work, “The Threshold of 
Religion.’’ It would appear from Dr. Marett’s analysis of the 
question that “ developed magic’’ always involves an element 
of projectiveness as distinguished from “rudimentary magic’’ 
which is not projective strictly speaking. Developed magic, in 

a 

other words, involves not merely the conscious sundering of the 
symbol from reality but also a make-believe or a projective will- 
to-believe that the symbol is the reality it sy^bojises. The 
magician’s projective will, in short, builds a bridge from symbol 
to reality. That faith here is sustained iiispite of obvious con- 
flict with experience is explained by the fact that it brings 
relief by providing an outlet for surcharged emotion. The pro- 
jective belief, in other words, is cathartic as compared with 
unbelief which brings no relief, and this is the secret of its self- 
maintenance inspite of the delusiveness and unreality attaching 
to it. But there is, Dr. Marett adds, more than a subjective 
‘ faking ’ in some cases, especially in magic practised by one 
person on another. The symbol here acts suggestively on the 
victim and so effects the reality which it symbolises. The wish- 
fulfilment, in other words, passes over into a real fulfilment and 
so gathers support through objective confirmation. “Developed 
magic ’’ is therefore “ a more or less clearly recognised pretend- 

1 The coDstituents of experience according to Eddington, are (a) Mental imagei. 
These are in our minds, and not in the external world, ib) The counter-part of our sense* 
experience. It is in the external world and is inscrutable, (c) Pointer-readings which 
science connects with other pointer-readings, (a) is constructed out of (b), and (c) is abstract- 
ed from (b)* (b) is given in mystical religious experience. Thus science completes itself 
in reunion. 
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ing which at the same time is believed to project itself into* -an 
ulterior effect," and Dr. Marett adds, “ magic practised by man 
on man... may very well have been the earliest form of developed 
magic.” Further, Dr. Marett rejects Frazer’s view that 
" magic is the savage equivalent of our national science.” If 
magic should be called science at all, it should be called ‘ occult,’ 
and not natural science. For the imperative ‘ must ’ of magic. 
Dr. Marett contends, connotes something altogether different from 
^natural necessity : it signifies the authority of a projective act 
of will as distinguished from the necessity of causally-linked 
facts, the force, in other words, of a “ spiritual projectile ” that 
acts non-naturally as distinguished from the natural power of a 
physical cause. Moreover, since the consciousness of this super- 
natttral power comes through the exercise of a projective will, 
it is only natural for the savage to construe it on the analogy of 
his own suggestive will as a short of will-force or psychic energy 
that acts non-naturally. Thus the savage comes to regard 
magicaj power or mana as the equivalent of his own will-power, 
i.e., as the psychic force of an authoritative suggestion. This 
becomes evident when we consider the fact that developed magic 
usually takes the form of spells and incantations. Words have 
influence only on conscious personal beings and if spells and 
incarnations are the usual forms of developed magic, the energy 
which they are supposed to release must be the force of an 
authoritative suggestive will believed to act^ coercively on 
another. The power which effects the magical end is thus a 
reflex of the magician’s own projective will, the psychic force of 
an authoritative suggestion that paralyses and completely 
subjugates the victim’s will. It is through spell as active will 
dominating and compelling a passive will that magic, through 
a gradation of stages, passes over into prayer. 

Now while ttie brilliant suggestiveness of the above analysis 
is certainly beyond question, the same, we contend, cannot be 
said of the veridical quality of the psychological construction 
which has been based on it. It may no doubt be true that in 
4 
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the ‘majority of cases magic takes the form of spells and incanta- 
tions and it is also possible that in some cases where magic 
takes the form of spells and incantations there is some idea of 
an active will suggestively coercing a passive will. It is far 
from being the case however that this is invariably so in cases 
where spells and incantations are used. The mere use of the 
imperative ‘must,’ we contend, no more proves a dual personal 
relation than the use of it by a medical man with reference to 
his curatjve drugs proves that he takes them for conscious 
beings under an obligation to carry out his orders. The oral 
‘must,’ we hold, does not necessarily imply any responsive 
will acting obediently to a suggestive will that controls and 
regulates it. The use of the imperative ‘ must ’ in many cases 
means nothing else than that the right instrument has been 
selected and that having regard to the rightness of the ^selection 
or choice the happening of a certain result is inevitable under 
the circumstances. It is not at all necessary that the selected 
instrument should also be conceived as a personal will-force 
like the agent who makes the selection any more’ than it is 
necessary for the physician to assume that his selected drugs 
must also possess a responsive will-to-cure conformably to his 
own insistent wish for the recovery of his patient. The ‘ must ’ 
of a spell thus may mean nothing more than that the right 
thing has been done and that therefore a certain result is bound 
to follow. It does not as a rule imply that the selected means 
is a psychic will-force or conscious energy that effects or realises 
the result like a human being consciously realising a purpose. 
It is no doubt possible that spell in some cases may also take 
the form of a dual personal relation between a will "that controls 
and a will that is controlled or coerced, but it need not be so in 
every case as JDr. Marett would have us believe. Sure, Dr. 
Marett qualifies his statements later on by the tentative sugges- 
tion that magic need not always take the form of an active will 
dictating to a passive will, but the suggestion comes rather 
late after a complete theory of prayer developing from pure 
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magic through its primary form of spell as practised by* man 
on man.' *As a matter of fact. Dr. Marett’s mistake arises from 
his confusion of two different ways of tackling supernatural 
agencies both of which are common amongst primitive savages. 
He fails, in short, to distinguish bet ween tbe magical manipula- 
•tion of an impersonal supernatural energy and the invocation 
of spirits and spiritistic agencies where the appeaHs to conscious 
will-force ^or psychic energy. The latter alone involves a dual 
personal relation while the former which is magip proper as 
distinguished from spiritism or occultism involves no such dual 
relation. The failure to distinguish between these two radi- 
cally distinct attitudes towards the supernatural is, we hold, 
responsible for the conception of mana or magical power as a 
psychic energy or conscious will-force. As there is nothing in 
the ifiana idea to necessitate the conception of a dual personal 
relation except in the special case where ends are sought to be 
rejflised through spiritistic agencies we see no reason for subs- 
cribmg to the personalistic view of. it as a conscious will-force 
responsively correlated to the force of the magician’s will. As 
we have said, mana is not necessarily a conscious energy, not 
even when supernatural power is restorted to for coercing 
spiiitistic agencies and ensuing their obedience to the magi- 
cian’s desires. When the spirits are approached by methods 
other than those of compulsion or dictation, we have no doubt 
something analogous to prayer. But when the spirits are sought 
to be coerced or forced, we may suppose either the direct action 
of an active will influencing a passive will, or a coercion of the 
latter through the intermediation of a released impersonal 
energy of the non-natural sort. That the released supernatural 
energy should be conceived as a sort of conscious will-force in 
every case is a gratuitous assumption which Dr. Marett’s 
examples do npt bear out. Mana or magical power, we contend, 
may very well be an impersonal energy without prejudice to 
its function of a supernatural agency, though in special cases 
it may also take the form of “a spiritual projectile ” or released 
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will-f6rce. The only essential element in the mana-concept is 
that of an energy that acts non-naturally and effects result in a 
mysterious way contrary to the methods of natural causes. It 
is not at all necessary that this energy should also be conceived 
analogically to our will-power as a sort of supernatural psychic 
energy or force. It has no doubt been argued that the concep- 
tion of an impersonal unconscious force acting supernaturally 
is beyond the capacity of the primitive savage and that if the 
savage mind should be conceived on' the analogy of that of the 
civilized child, it should be credited with an original bias 
towards personification rather than with any idea of an uncons- 
cious force controlling things. Our reply to such arguments 
is that since even animals hardly fail to evince a sense of the 
difference between the inanimate and the living, it is far froto 
improper to assume a somewhat clearer perception of the differ- 
ence in the case of human beings at the pre-civilization stage. 
Nor should wc forget that personification involves some idea of 
a person and therefore by iuiplication involves also the correla- 
tive idea of the impersonal or unconscious. Therefore, the 
personifying capacity in the savage no less than in the civilized 
child necessarily involves a correlative depersonifying, dehuma- 
nising capacity entailing the ideas of the unconscious and the 
impersonal. It may be said, however, that the primitive mind 
answers more nearly to the infantile consciousness of civilized 
peoples than to the comparatively advanced and differentiated 
experience of a child that has outgrown the infantile stage. 
Even, then, we contend, there is no ground for supposing a 
mana as the savage equivalent of an authoritative will-force that 
acts non-naturally. If the savage mind is to be regarded as the 
prototype of our undifferentiated infantile consciousness, it must 
be as little capable' of a clear idea of personal will-force as of an 
unconscious, impersonal energy. Analogically, therefore, to the 
undistinguished ideas of our infantile consciousness the savage 
idea of mana will be nothing else than that of an undifferentiated 
cosmic energy which is below all distinctions of the personal 
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and the ’impersonal. This, we hold, is nearer the trut&- and 
more nearly answers to the real situation than the conception of 
mana as conscious will-force or as unconscious physical energy. 
Mana, in short, stands, in our view, for that undifferentiated 
cosmic energy which is the primary source of all ideas of force 
as physical, psychic or moral. The authority of a moral impera- 
tive no less than the force of will-suggestion and the compulsion 
or causal .eflaciency of mechanical energy are differentiations of 
the primitive idea of mana or magical power as*n efficient 
neutral energy that may be controlled through appropriate 
means. 

^ The Mimaihsaka views of ApuTva as the connecting link between present sacrifices 
and their future results reflect the same process of development, and differentiatmn. Aputva 
literally means without a purva or antecedent in experience. Hence it ia a non-natuial or 
supernatural power or agency which operates towards the bringing about of the sacrificial 
result. The Bhatta MTmamaakas conceive it as a supernatural energy released by the 
flacrjfce. The Prabhakaras give a different interpretation. Apurva, according to Prabha- 
karas. is the inherent author! uy of a sacrifice as morally obligatory. As the authority is 
independent of its actual accomplishment in eitperience, it is apurva, t.e., without its 
precedent inexperience. Thus within the Mimamaakas themselves we have a transition 
from the magical view of Apurva as supernatural energy to the moral view of it as the 
intrinsic validity or authority of a sacrificial imperative. 




THE SELF AND THE IDEAL 

By 

Rashvihari Das, M.A. 

CHAPTEE I 

Metaphysics and Ethics. 

philosophy aims at the knowledge of reality that can be 
attained by rational thinking. The data for such thinking 
are supplied by the facts of experience. This implies that the 
reality, which philosophy seeks to know, must be intimately 
related with the facts of experience. If it were not so 
related, there would be no rational way of arriving at a valid 
knowledge of it. 

Philosophy cannot by any device make us acquainted 
with a supersensible reality which suffers no connection with 
the data of everyday experience. Whenever it claims to 
bring to us the vision of such a transcendent reality and make 
us see the light which is nowhere seen on sea or land, we have 
reason to suspect that it is making this claim on the strength 
of an illegitimate alliance with m^ysticism. My.sticism may 
have its own use and is, perhaps, the only thing needful and 
sufficient for certain temperaments. But the intellectual 
need of our spirit which it has always been the avowed object 
of philosophy to supply cannot be satisfied by the deliverance 
of mysticism. 

True philosophy, therefore, no less than science, is em- 
pirical in its spirit and temper. Experience in its demand to 
be systematised calls into being all our intellectual activity 
and it is experience again which to us is the only possible 
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field where the results of such activity can be verified and 
validated. 

If metaphysics is led to the conception of a non-empirical 
principle, it finds its justification in the necessities of the 
explanation which the facts of experience demand. The 
metaphysician cannot establish the reality of such a principle 
by dogmatic assertions based on personal intuition or scrip- 
tural revelation. He can maintain its claim to reality only by 
showing vhat the facts of experience require for their expla- 
nation the existence of such a principle. Philosophy, there- 
fore, though necessarily empirical in its beginning, does not 
need to be so in its results also. The ultimate view of reality 
which it comes to form and maintain need not be that of an 
object which can be given among other given objects in any 
form of experience. 

Now, experience for us does not consist simply in the 
perceptual knowledge of the physical world with its sensible 
qualities. Our moral experience is as surely part of eur ex- 
perience as our experience of the physical world. The facts 
of the moral world come to us with as much force and author- 
ity as the facts of the physical world. It is incumbent on 
philosophy therefore that it should take account of these facts 
and find a satisfactory explanation for them. A philosophy, 
which will satisfy the demands of reason, must, besides ful- 
filling other condition.s of sound thinking, find room for the 
facts of the moral life in its scheme of reality. If it does not 
take note of them or leaves them unexplained, it will betray 
its inadequacy as soon as we are brought face to face with any 
of these facts. 

Philosophy therefore should work in friendly alliance with 
ethics as well as with other sciences. Just as it is aided in its 
metaphysical construction by the facts established by the posi- 
tive sciences, so should the facts and principles of morality 
established by ethics be of help to it. A study of ethics 
should in all circumstances help us to secure a good ground 
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on which we can build our metaphysical theories. In any 
event a metaphysical theory, which agrees with the conclusions 
of ethics and so satisfactorily explains the facts of the moral 
life, receives thereby a further measure of empirical verifica- 
tion and is thus more likely to be true than the one which 
simply ignores, or is at variance with, the verdict of mpral 
consciousness. 

Metaphysics depends in this way upon ethics but ethics 
, also depends upon metaphysics for the justification of its 
ultimate principles. The facts of the moral life, of course, 
are there and cannot be denied. Metaphysics can do nothing 
to alter them. But moral consciousness itself will lose much 
of its authority if metaphysical considerations do not support 
it. • If it is shown that our moral consciousness has nothing 
for its object which can be supposed to have a place in the 
scheme of reality, we shall be led to think that in paying 
homage to our moral ideal, we are simply worshipping a 
phantom of our imagination. And from the moment we are 
led to this belief, constituted as we are, the dictates of moral 
consciousness will cease to have, ov.er us, any rational author, 
ity. This will mean the complete overthrow of ethics as a 
valid science and of morality as a rational course of conduct. 
A sound ethical theory should, therefore, have at its back 
the support of a sound system of metaphysics which will 
be able to defend it against the attacks of all destructive 
criticism. 

It may be objected that we are involving ourselves in a 
sort of circle when we say that ethics should be the basis of 
metaphysics and at the same timS assert that metaphysics 
should be the basis of ethics. There is of course a relation of 
mutual dependence between ethics and metaphysics but this 
relation is not such as to involve the fallacy in question. If 
metaphysics were supposed to depend on ethics for the very 
same thing for which ethics is supposed to depend on meta- 
physics, the supposition then no doubt would have been 
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fallacious. But what we have upheld does not involve this 
supposition. We have maintained that ethics as a detailed 
study of an important aspect of experience supplies the philo- 
sopher with materials out of which he constructs his meta- 
physical theories ; whereas an ethical theorist does not look 
to. metaphysics for a supply of his materials, but for the 
speculative justification of the principles which he believes 
he has established on the basis of materials deri\Led directly 
from experience. The services which ethics and metaphysics 
render to each other are not of the same sort and are never 
illegitimate in any sense. They only vindicate the unity and 
systematic character of all valid knowledge. 

While what we have said above does not in any way seem 
to us to be either extraordinary or objectionable, some recent 
writers have denied that metaphysics can have anything to do 
with ethics. Mr. Bertrand Russell, for instance, believes that 
“ the ethical and religious motives inspite of the splenclidly 
imaginative systems to which they have given rise have, been 
on the whole a hindrance to the progress of philosophy, and 
ought now to be consciousl.v thrust aside by those who wish to 
discover philosophical truth” {Mysticism and Logic, p. 98). 
In his opinion the ethical element which has been prominent 
in many of the famous systems of philosophy is one of the 
most serious obstacles to the victory of scientific method in 
the investigation of philosophical questions. In his desire to 
see the methocfs of science successfully applied to the field of 
philosophy, Mr. Russell exhorts us to make our minds 
ethically neutral. “ The view of the world taken by the philo- 
sophy derived from ethical notions is never impartial and 
therefore never fully scientific” {ibid, p. 109). Therefore 
if philosophy is 'to be scientific it should pay no heed to moral 
considerations. 

The methods of science, so far as possible, may very well 
be utilised in the field of philosophical investigation. We 
may readily recognise the sovereignty of facts and the objeoti- 
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vity of truth. But the scientific method itself, of ■which the 
keynote is the impartial consideration of all relevant facts, 
requires us to take due note of the facts of the moral life. 
When these facts are not denied, philosophy, however, rigidly 
scientific in its method, cannot afford to ignore them. 

To say that metaphysics should he based on ethics is -not 
to say that metaphysics should grant any legislative force 
to our own wishes in matters of truth. It is merely to say 
that philosophy, which works on the basis of experielice, should 
not ignore the fact of moral consciousness. 

Moral consciousness is there and it cannot be left as 
an irrational surd. It has to be dealt with and explained. 
Moral ideas are there and they will always force themselves 
upon Hae attention of all sincere thinkers. Metaphysics may 
justify these ideas as giving us a clue to the nature of ulti- 
mafte reality or may condemn them as wholly illusory. But 
to shut its eyes against them wijihout an examination is a 
piece of irrationality which philosophy, unless it forgets itself, 
will be loath to earn to its credit. 

t 

Mr. Bussell says that the scientific philosophy “ aims only 

at understanding the world and cannot take account of 

ethical notions without being turned aside from that sub- 
mission to facts which is the essence of the scientific temper” 
(ibid, p. 109). But what are we to understand by the word 
‘world’ here ? The world we know is not the tvorld of physical 
forces merely but it includes the 'elements of life and cons- 
ciousness as well. We cannot, therefore, be said to understand 
the world in the true sense if • the elements of life and 
consciousness are omitted from it. But when we come to 
take account of the fact of consciousness we cannot ignore 
that aspect of.it which we call moral. We are to submit to 
facts but why should not the impartial student of philosophy 
view the facts of the moral life with the same loyal submission 
with which he is advised to regard all other facts ? 
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'Moreover, can we really succeed in denuding *the world 
of all ethical attributes ? The world which in rel§.tion to the 
human spirit is to be neither good nor evil nor a mixture of 
both has yet to be found, and is not certainly the one with 
which we are acquainted. Mere operation of physical forces 
maj not be considered either good or bad. But a situation in 
which a play .of human wills is concerned and the happiness 
and misery of human beings are involved cannot be regarded 
with moral indifference. It is not possible to regard the 
cruel oppression of the weak by the strong, the wilful sup- 
pression of truth and the propagation of lies by designing 
persons, and similar other facts, as neither good nor evil. 
We know that such facts are part of the world in which we 
live, and they cannot be ignored by a serious thinker wild is 
bent on giving a rational account of the world’ in all its 
dominant aspects. If these facts cannot be properly character- 
ised without the application of moral attributes, then the 
world, of which they form part, cannot also be made entirely 
free from moral characteristics. It seems evident, therefore, 
that a philosopher cannot t^:uly understand the nature of the 
world if he takes no account of ethical notions. 

The philosopher either understands what is meant by 
good or ought, or he does not. If he does nob, and thus pre- 
tends to have no moral consciousness at all, his talk about 
ethical notions will be quite meaningless inasmuch as he has 
no proper understanding of them. He cannot therefore warn 
himself or others against the infection of such notions. If, 
however, he understands the meanings of these terms, we can 
only suppose that he has learnt them from his own experience. 
If his understanding is real he must be able to point out some 
specific facts of his experience to which these terms can be 
significantly applied. This means that he has what is known 
as moral consciousness. And even if we suppose that he once 
had it but does not have it now, still moral consciousness as an 
historical fact has to be taken note of and accounted for. 
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This is of course a highly hypothetical case. As a matter of 
fact we fi^d that moral consciousness as a rule is present 
in all persons. And we do not think that there can be a 
form of consciousness which, not being wholly illusoty, 
signifies nothing in reality. Prof. A. E. Taylor ad mits that 
“■‘for constructive metaphysics ethics is of the highest 
importance” {The Problem of Conduct, p. 48), But he 
appears to deny that ethics can be or should be based on 
metaphysics. He denies that ethics alone is concerned with 
what ought to be as distinguished from what is, the subject- 
matter of the natural sciences. 

It is generally tliought that ethics, unlike the natural 
scierrces, does not deal with what is but with what ought to 
be. It«is a normative science, ‘a science not of facts but of 
ideals.’ “And you cannot learn what ought to be by observation 
and* experiment upon the empirical course of events in a 
morally defective world like our own, where what ought to be 
is most commonly just wliat does not exist.” The ideal or 
what ought CO be, presupposed in ethics, can neither be proved 
nor disproved by a study of emjJirical facts. It is only by a 
metaphysical analysis that we can establish the reality of such 
an ideal and thus validate all moral judgments. 

Against this view Prof. Taylor holds that it is not the 
peculiar distinction of ethics that it deals with what ou"ht to 
be. He says that in a sense “ all science, in so* far as it is real 
science, is concerned with what ought to he.” {ibid, p. 53). 
Logic deals with the ways in which we ought to reason. The 
science of aesthetics has much to*say as to the way in which 
certain perceived contents ought to affect the emotional side 
of our nature. So again the medical man "may say, “ There 
ought to be altered light reflexes along with the symptoms of 
this patient, bat hitherto 1 have failed to find them.” And 
just as wliat ought to be is determined in science by a close 
study of what is, so should it be in ethics. By studying the 
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actual moral life of different people we should determine the 

moral ideal or what ought to be. 

This view of Prof. Taylor seems to us to be fundamentally 
wrong. In the first place it seems that the meaning of 
‘ought’ even in such normative sciences as logic and aesthetics 
is not the same as what we understand by it in ethics. 
Whoever has any real feeling of oughtness, understood in the 
ethical sense, experiences a sense of loyalty to an ideal from 
which he dannot swerve without feeling himself degraded in 
his own estimation. If a person fails to do what he knows he 
ought to have done, he feels himself condemned in his own 
mind. But this we do not find in the case of aesthetic 
insensibility or logical error. If the presented perceptual 
contents do not affect us emotionally in a way they ought to, 
we do not feel ourselves condemned. However glaring our 
logical blunders may be, they will never occasion the same 
feeling of compunction which always follows upon the 
conscious commission of an act of moral delinquency. • 

The ethical ought is obligatory on all men. Tnere is no 
such obligation involved in* the logical or aesthetic ought. 
We feel in ourselves a call to become moral, in a sense in 
which no one ever feels that lie ought to be a perfect reasoner 
or an appreciator of beautiful objects. 

Even if it is granted that the meaning of ‘ ought ’ is the 
same in all norpiative sciences, it seems utterly unreasonable 
to suppose that the term ‘ought’ bears the same meaning in 
the natural sciences also. When a scientist says that a 
particular phenomenon ought to be different from what it is, 
all that he can possibly mean is that the phenomenon in 
question is in conflict with some general principle which he 
may have previously formulated. If the observation of the 
present fact is correct, then, for aught we know, ttie generalisa- 
tion itself stands condemned and requires to be modified. The 
general principles of science in the light of which some 
particular phenomena are declared to be different from what 
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they ought to be, are tentative and hypothetical and so lack 
the absoluteness of a moral ideal. 

When we have seen that the natural sciences do not deal 
with what ought to be, we can easily understand how the 
other contention of Prof. Taylor that we can derive our know- 
ledge of what ought to be from a study of positive facts, falls 
at once to the ground. By an observation of such facts we 
may be able to formulate some empirical law which will 
pimply tell us what the facts are but never what th«y ought 
to be. A study of the moral life of different people may 
contribute to our moral culture in a way. It may provide us 
with inspiring examples or make us acquainted with facts that 
will ^eite our moral indignation. But this is possible only 
when we have got an ideal already in our mind. Approval or 
disapproval of an act always implies a standard of judgment 
which cannot be derived from the act judged. We think 
therefore that for ethics as the science of the ideal or the good, 
an examination of the actual moral fife of different people is 
not of any very real importance, though it may be highly 
useful to the student of some other social sciences. 

Prof. Taylor admits that ethics is very important for 
metaphysics and that there is plenty of good and useful work 
to be done by “ Metaphysics of Ethics.” But he objects to 
inverting ‘ the real order of dependence between the two 
branches of enquiry’ and making the “Metaphysics of Ethics” 
the beginning instead of the end of an examination of morals. 
It appears that, in his opinion, we can pass from ethics to 
metaphysics, but not from metaphysics to ethics ; ethics is 
useful for metaphysics, but metaphysics is not so for ethics. 

We feel, however, that if it is admitted that we can pass 
from ethics to metaphysics, then it must also be admitted that 
we can pass from metaphysics to ethics. In the case of real 
knowledge we can pass either way from one member of a rela- 
tion of dependence to another. The relation of cause and 
effect is a case in point. The effect depends upon the cause 

3 
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but our knowledge of the effect certainly helps us to determine 
the nature of the cause. So if we can pass fropi ethics to 
metaphysics, we should be allowed to perform the backward 
journey from metaphysics to ethics. If our moral experiences 
are of use in constructing sound metaphysical theories, these 
theories in their turn should help us to understand and inter- 
pret those experiences. Metaphysics must pay back in its 
own way the value of what it receives from ethics to the en- 
richment of the latter science. 

If ethics and metaphysics stand for systems of knowledge, 
they must have their proper places in the larger system of 
human knowledge and there is no reason why a speculative 
thinker, in his free movement in the sphere of knowledge, 
should not pass from one province of knowledge to another and 
note their inter-relation. 

Ethics is not a descriptive science and it need not beacon- 
tent with a description of the moral life of different people in 
the world. As Kant pointed out long ago, there is a rational 
part of it. It must consider such questions as the validity of 
moral judgments, the nature of the moral ideal and others of 
a like nature. If it is to deal adequately with these questions, 
it will find itself faced with many metaphysical issues ; and 
they can be settled satisfactorily only when ethics has availed 
itself of the services of a sound system of metaphysics. 

Prof. G. E. Moore also is of opinion that the supposition 
involved in metaphysical ethics that ethics can be based on 
metaphysics must be fallacious {Principia Ethica, p. 115). In 
his opinion metaphysics can have no logical bearing whatever 
upon the answer to the fundamental ethical question ‘what 
is good in itself?’ That this is so follows at once from the 
fact that ‘good’ denotes an ultimate unanalysable predicate 
(ibid, p. 140). The most important source of- the supposition 
that metaphysics is relevant to ethics, according to Prof, 
Moore, is the ass'amption that good must denote some real 
property of things. This assumption he further traces to- the 
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erroneous logical doctrine that all propositions assert a rela- 
tion between existents.” 

What Prof. Moore has succeeded in proving seems to be 
that goodness as such cannot be expressed in terms of some 
other category. The notion of goodness like the notions of 
truth and beauty is an elementary one and cannot, therefore,; 
be analysed into concepts more elementary than . itself. But 
what we are concerned with in ethics is not simply the abs- 
tract notion of goodness which, being admitted to be* ultimate 
and unanalysable, must be supposed to be either a thing of 
common possession and therefore requiring no further elucida- 
tion, or, else, something which cannot be taught at all. We 
want to know what is good and that which is in fact good can- 
not? wholly be composed of goodness only, not only because we 
can never find anything which is nothing but goodness, but 
also because if it consisted of goodness only, it would be im- 
possible to make it the subject of a significant judgment. A 
judgment always makes some discrimination of elements and 
it cannot operate when it is left with goodness only. Theore- 
tical ethics studies the nature of gaod in general and seeks to 
determine what conditions a thing must satisfy in order that 
the predicate ‘good’ may be applied to it. It is not concerned 
with the concrete particular nor with the abstract universal, 
but with what may be called the concrete ideal which forms 
the rational standard of all moral judgments. Ethics does 
not give us a list of particular good things ; no science ever 
deals with particulars in this way. ’And the universal in this 
case, being an ultimate, unanalysable concept, cannot and 
does not need to be further determined by a science. Ethics 
may help us to understand the general nature of the ideal 
standard of goodness. The science of ethics is* possible because 
there is such a*standard. We would not otherwise be able to 
make any rational judgment of moral values, but would have 
to depend in our consideration of ethical questions upon vague 
impressions, or at best upon so-called intuitions, which by 
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theinselres will never yield a systematic body of certified 
knowledge. All our ethical judgments are judgments of value 
and all valuations imply some standard by means of which 
things are valued. A thing is called good not only because it 
appears to be intuited as good, but also, and specially, because 
it satisfies our ideal of goodness. The apparent intuition in 
many cases need not be denied, but we should not forget that 
many things appear to be intuitive even when we arrive 
at them ^as the result of much rapid and unconscious 
thinking. Our intuitive appreciation of the goodness of an 
act gives us only the subjective assurance of some objective 
conditions which the act satisfies and is therefore called good. 

We shall not here consider the question whether or not 
there is anything outside the realm of existence. All proposi- 
tions may or may not assert the existence of some thing or 
other. But can we assert goodness or badness unless in 
connexion with existing things ? Would anything be 
either good or bad unless 'it existed ? “The mere concept 
unless realised in fact is neither good nor evil : it is only as so 
realised, or on the assumption of its realisation, that it is 
called either ” (Sorley — Moral Values and the Idea of God, 
p. 77). Even if we somehow believe that ‘good’ is something 
which only subsists, we have still to explain how it happens 
to be predicated of existing things. We cannot say that the 
predicate belongs to one world and the subject to another. In 
that case their union would not be possible and the judgment 
would palpably be false. When we say ‘This is good,’ if our 
judgment is correct, ‘good’ becomes one with ‘This.’ So even 
though one may suppose that ‘good’ lives in the world of 
ideas, one cannot ignore the fact that for a time at least it 
takes its place in the world of existence. We cannot there- 
fore believe that ‘good’ as such needs to fall wholly outside 
the world of existence. 

We have yet to consider a very important objection 
against our contention that ethics should have a basis in 
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metaphysics. It may be said that metaphysics as an enquiry 
into the nature of reality is after all a science of what is. It is 
like the natural sciences concerned with facts. Ethics on the 
other hand is admittedly a science of what ought to be. How 
can a science of facts be of any help to the science of ideals ? 
When we have seen that we cannot pass from what is to what 
ought to be, how can we maintain that metaphysics can 
supply ethics with any rational basis ? 

Metaphysics no doubt studies fact ; but among *the facts 
it studies there is the fact of moral consciousness. Our ideals 
form part of this fact, and in studying this fact, metaphysics 
is obliged to study the nature of our ideals. 

, Moreover the ideal in some sense is ; and if metaphysics 
is the science of what is, it cannot ignore the ideal which 
also is. The existence of the ideal is never hypothetical ; it 
is wry positive and is felt to be so whenever we are moved 
by it to any serious activity. It is, effective in bringing about 
changes which cannot fail to be recognised even by the posi- 
tive sciences. When many of our actions, i.e., facts, are 
determined by our ideal, it would be a mystery if the ideal 
were not at all connected with the world of facts. 

The opposition between what is and what ought to be is 
not absolute. At many points they meet and mingle and 
become one. Do we not find in many works of art that the 
touch of the master’s hand has been as it ought to be ? Do 
not the lives of saints give us instances where the heroes of 
unfailing charity conducted themselves in a way that was per- 
fect ? This only shoAvs that the ideal may also be real. There 
is no reason, therefore, why the ideal, because it is ideal, 
should not also be somewhere real. The visfon of the ideal 
that comes to fts in moments of spiritual exaltation may, after 
all, be the reflection of Supreme Perfection which is eternally 
real. What is not yet from the point of view of our present 
experience may be found, when viewed sub specie aeternitatis, 
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to be eternally present. Our ethical ideal may as well be 
metaphysically real. 

Our present purpose is not to build up a system of ethics 
on some metaphysical basis. And so we shall not be concern- 
ed very much even if the question, whether metaphysics can 
be. of any use to ethics, is not decided conclusively in our 
favour. What we propose to do in this book is to bring out 
the metaphysical implications of moral consciousness. Start- 
ing with the fact of moral experience we wish to ascertain 
speculatively the scheme of reality which is presupposed by it. 
We may remain content with what Prof. Taylor has 
granted us when he has admitted that for constructive meta- 
physics ethics is of the highest importance. Ours is an essay 
in metaphysical construction and we hope we shall not ' be 
wrong in making the fact of moral consciousness the basis 
of our essay. 



CHAPTER II 


The Validity of Moral Judgments. 

We have seen that the fact of moral consciousness cannot 
be denied. This fact finds expression in some recognised forms 
of judgments, such as ‘This is good,’ ‘This is not good,’ I, 
ought to do this,’ etc. And Philosophy can deal adequately 
with moral consciousness only when it has found articulated 
expression in such judgments. So long as it remains in the 
vague state of some undefined feeling, Philosophy cannot 
properly make any use of it for the purpose of construction 
or criticism . 

When we come to consider moral judgments, the 
question of their validity naturally .arises. It cannot possibly 
he maintained that the moral judgment belongs to a class 
of judgments to which the concept of validity is not appli- 
cable. Our moral judgments as judgments are like any 
other judgments, whether of science, mathematics or logic. 
Just as these other judgments are valid or invalid according 
as their form and content represent or do not represent the 
true state of things, so should also the moral judgments he 
valid or invalid m the same way. Whoever asserts “ This is 
good,” if his words are significant, taeans clearly that the pro- 
position expresses a particular fact which cannot be expressed 
by saying “ This is not good.” That is to s*ay, if the former 
proposition is valid, the latter is not so. If both of them could 
be indifferently valid or invalid, or if they were neither valid 
nor invalid, then any of them might be asserted on any occa- 
sion. In fact there would be no reasonable ground for 
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asserting either of them on any particular occasion. The 
chief characteristic of a judgment is its truth or falsehood 
and so a judgment can escape being either true or false only 
by refusing to assert anything at all and thus by rendering 
itself utterly insignificant. 

• The question of the validity of moral judgments is spe- 
cially important for our present purpose. When we insist that 
metaphysics should take note of the facts of the moral life 
and give proper explanation for them, we have to guarantee 
that these facts are genuine facts; we have to show that our 
moral judgments are valid judgments. If moral conscious- 
ness proves to be an illusion, though a very powerful and 
widespread one, we cannot legitimately ask metaphysics to 
give an adequate explanation for it. 

It may be said that even an illusion has to be accounted 
for. But what metaphysical explanation can we give of an illu- 
sory phenomenon? We may try to describe it in various ways. 
We may say, for instance, that it is the appearance of a thing 
which is not there (asat-khjjdti), or that it is the non-appear- 
ance of a thing which is there (al-hydti), or that it is the external 
appearance of a thing which in reality we have got in our 
mind (dtma-khi/dti), or, again, that it is the appearance of 
a thing as another (anyathd-khydti) . But these are only more 
or less adequate descriptions of the phenomenon from 
different points, of view. None of them is from the view- 
point of metaphysics a genuine explanation of illusion. An 
illusion by definition has no proper place in the heart of 
reality; it is a false appearance not grounded in fact. But 
the metaphysical explanation of a thing consists in finding 
a proper place for the thing in the scheme of reality. If any 
such explanation were possible in the case of an illusion the 
illusion itself would become real and lose its illusory character. 
We may try to explain how in a particular case we came to 
have the illusion we actually had. But our having the 
illusion was not itself an illusion and therefore it can' be 
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explained. ' My seeing of a snake in the place of a rope, as 
a psychological fact, cannot be denied. A psychologist may 
be able to find out the causes which gave rise to my seeing. 
This is. possible because my seeing was not illusory. Illusori- 
ness precisely belongs to the object seen and this cannot 
be explained; because the object as seen being not there 
cannot be related to any fact in the real world. 

The fact of our experiencing the particular mental state, 
which we call moral consciousness, is undeniable. But it is 
possible to doubt whether there is any objective ground for 
our experience. One may even think that our moral con- 
sciousness is as baseless as our seeing of an illusory object 
which is not there. In that case we cannot rightly demand a 
metaphysical explanation for the facts of the moral life. 
Such a demand is compatible only with the assurance that the 
validity of our moral judgments is beyond question. 

*The validity of moral judgments is closely connected with 
their ubjectivity. In fact there can be no determination of 
validity without some reference to objectivity. If a judgment 
is valid, it is so because the character of the thing judged is 
in accordance with the assertion made in the judgment. It 
can never be the case that a judgment is valid because the 
person judging wishes it to bo so, or because he entertains a 
particular feeling towards it. ‘ I wish this ’ is a judgment 
whose validity, no doubt, depends on my actually having the 
wish ; but the wish here in question forms part of the judg- 
ment itself and to make the judgment valid no further wish, 
directed upon it, is either necessary or sufficient. Our mental 
life is so complex that in its concrete functioning no element 
in it can he absolutely separated from all the rest. So an 
element of feeling may be present whenever Afre make a valid 
judgment or know a judgment to be so. But the element 
of feeling itself can never be the sole or the essential ground 
on which the validity of the judgment may be said to depend. 
Whs^t determines the validity of a judgment is the nature of 

3 
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the thing judged, and if this fails, then, however strongly we 
may desire that the judgment should be valid and however 
sincerely we may feel that it is so, our desire and feeling will 
never make the judgment really valid. Prof. Moore has 
conclusively proved that “ To predicate of an action that it is 
right or wrong is to predicate of it something quite different 
from the mere fact that any man or set of men have any 
particular feeling towards or opinion about it {Ethics, p. 244). 
To say of an action that it is right is not the same thing as 
to say that some one is pleased with it. This seems to follow 
from the very form of the judgment. The judgment that 
an action is right has a different subject and a different 
predicate from the judgment that some one is pleased ^ with 
the action. When their difference is so pronounced, they 
cannot in any sense be identical in meaning. The fact that 
some one is pleased whenever an action is right is not and 
need not he denied ; but the fact that a person is pleased is 
not the same thing as the tact that an action is right. <-When 
we find that there is no subjective reference in our moral 
judgments it appears safe Jto conclude that they are essentially 
objective. 

What is clear bevond doubt from Prof. Moore’s dis- 
cussion of moral judgments is that such judgments do assert 
some objective trait or character — that they are not merely the 
expressions of personal thoughts and feelings. But even when 
we recognise the objectivity of moral judgments in this sense, 
we may not yet be convinced that they are objectively valid. 
Because what is asserted to be there may not really be there. 
Mere assertion of a thing 'is no proof of its real existence. The 
conception of its being other than our thoughts or feelings does 
not itself show that it must necessarily be something in fact. 
So although a moral judgment may assert something which is 
not identical with any of our mental facts, it does not thereby 
make itself valid. If the asserted thing does not exist— 
and there is no proof in the judgment itself that the thing 
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must exist* — the Judgment will be as false as any Judgment 
made under the influence of an illusion. It is easy to under- 
stand that a moral Judgment asserts some thing as objective. 
But it is more difficult to establish that the thing in question 
is really objective. People have raised serious doubt about 
the real objectivity of moral attributes. We shall consider 
here some of the arguments which deny real objectivity to 
moral attributes and, therefore, to all moral Judgments. 

What is objective, it may be said, is not private- to any 
individual ; it is equally recognised by all intelligent beings. 
But it is notorious that people in the world widely differ from 
one another in their moral Judgments. If rightness or 
wrongness, goodness or badness, were some real charac- 
teristics of things, they should be equally recognised 
by different people in the world. One of Prof. 
Moore’s arguments against the subjectivity of moral Judg- 
menls is that if they were subjective then different moral 
judgments could be made without* contradietion about one 
and the same action. But the fact that contradictory judg- 
ments are really passed upon one and the same action seems 
to show that these Judgments are subjective. 

Now, what is objective is, no doubt, under ordinary 
circumstances, generally perceived in the same way by differ- 
ent people; but there are cases in which what is admittedly 
objective is still seen differently by different persons. A 
round penny appears elliptical to a person who looks at it 
from a particular angle of vision a'nd if two persons Judge 
differently that it is round and that it is elliptical, that does 
not show that their judgments are subjective. It shows that 
even objective characteristics are not perceived in the same 
way by different persons. Nobody can contend that the 
shape of a physical thing is not an objective property. The 
fact that two persons differ in their Judgments about one and 
the same thing does not show that their Judgments are equally 
true, or equally false. It only shows that both of them 
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cannot be true ; and when the judgments are contradictory, it 
further shows that one of them must be true. And in the case 
of two contradictory moral judgments, whichever is true, will 
unquestionably establish the objectivity of moral attri- 
butes. The fact that different moral judgments are made 
about one and the same action does not show that there is 
really no contradiction between them nor that the persons who 
make the judgments do not feel themselves to be contradicted 
by one 'another. If the words used in the judgments are 
significant, the contradiction between them cannot be denied. 
The point in Prof. Moore’s argument is not that contradictory 
judgments are not passed upon one and the same action but 
that they should never be recognised as contradictory if they 
were subjective. The fact that they are recognised as contra- 
dictory and are felt to be so shows that they are not subjec- 
tive. 

It may be argued that since we are unable to know for 
certain which of the judgrtients is true, it is better to treat- 
them both as equally true. And this is possible only when 
we consider them as subjective. 

Now to treat them as subjective in order to get out cf the 
difficulty presented by their apparent contradiction may be 
very convenient, hut this can scarcely be considered the right 
way of dealing with the matter. When we are presented with 
two contradictory judgments, we may be unable to decide which 
of them is true and the best that we can do is to withhold our 
judgment upon them. But we can never be justified in 
thinking that both of them are true or that they are subjec- 
tive, especially when the persons making the judgments do not 
feel like making only statements about their personal likes 
and dislikes. 

The meaning and intent of our moral’ judgments are 
never subjective in any sense. When, for instance, we say that 
to murder an innocent child is wrong, we never mean simply 
that we are displeased with the act. Our displeasure at the 
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act, if comYnitted, may be there but, over and above this and 
principally, we mean that the act itself is wrong and its wrong- 
ness cannot absolutely be translated in terms of our or any- 
body else’s feelings towards or thoughts about the action. To 
say that moral judgments are subjective is to say that they 
are all false. If an action itself is neither right nor wrong, 
then to say that it is right or wrong, is certainly to make a 
false statement. But can we treat all our moral judgments 
as false ? We have seen above that we cannot coiiclude the 
falsity of all moral judgments from the fact that there are 
contradictory moral judgments about one and the same action. 
But even if we suppose for a moment, although the supposi- 
tion would not be right, that we get nothing but falsity when- 
ever there is contradiction, we shall not be obliged to believe 
that moral -judgments as such are false, for when two contra- 
dictory moral judgments are made, the contradiction lies in 
th^particular predicates used and not in their nature as moral 
judgments, since it is agreed that both of them are moral judg- 
ments. When about one and the same action there are, for 
instance, two contradictory judgments of the forms ‘ This is 
right ’ and ‘This is wrong,’ we may as well say in each case 
‘This has got a moral property.’ And when we do so, the 
alleged ground of falsity being no longer present, the substi- 
tuted judgment cannot be treated as false. 

The falsity of moral judgments is sometimes sought to be 
deduced from the fact that primitive man ifever made any 
such judgments, that our moral* experience is the product 
of our social life. But the fact that primitive man never 
made any moral judgments only, proves that he lacked the 
knowledge of what is right and what is wrong. From his lack 
of knowledge we cannot infer the non-existence of all moral 
properties. We can never argue that because mankind in its 
infancy failed to be conscious of the moral properties of things, 
therefore these properties were not and are not there, even 
though it perceives them clearly in its present developed 
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state. The validity of our advanced knowledge is never 
affected by the consideration that we were devoid of such 
knowledge when we were children. Our social life may have 
quickened our moral perception ; it has also contributed 
towards the development of our intelligence. But because 
our intelligence and moral sense have been things of social 
growth, it does not follow that our knowledge acquired 
through them is false. It has rightly been pointed out that 
even science has developed under the pressure of our social 
life, but no body ever questions the findings of science merely 
on this account. 

We see therefore that we have so far found no conclusive 
reason to think that our moral judgments are all false. But let 
us suppose that for some reason or other one is persuaded' to 
think that they are all really false. To say that all our judg- 
ments are false is to say that the moral experience of mankind 
is the product of an all-pervasive illusion. Can such* an 
opinion be justified ? We have seen that we cannot be led by 
any arguments, so far considered, to the conclusion that our 
moral judgments are all false. Let us now consider whether 
the opinion that moral experience is all illusion can at all be 
consistently maintained. It sometimes so happens that 
although there are no positive arguments to prove a particular 
conclusion, there are also no arguments to prove it to be false. 
We have found no conclusive arguments which can prove that 
all moral judgments are false. We shall now attempt to show 
that there are arguments which make such a conclusion 
untenable. 

Nobody ever maintains that all moral judgments that any 
one may pass on any thing on earth must be true. What is 
sought to be nfaintained as beyond all question is that there 
are some moral judgments which are absolutely true. The 
proposition “ Some moral judgments are true” can be held to 
be false only when its contradictory proposition “ No moral 
judgments are true ” is held to be true. And it can be main- 
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tained only when one believes that our moral experience is all 
illusion. If there is a single instance in which a thing can be 
truly taken as right or wrong, good or bad, then it will not be 
true that no moral judgments are true. In order that it may be 
true that no moral judgments are true, there should not be any 
thing in the world which is really right or wrong, good or bad. 
In moral experience we take things to be right or wrong, good 
or bad. If therefore it is a fact that no moral judgments are 
true, then in moral experience we have got a type of experience 
in which things are taken to be what they are not. In other 
words moral experience turns out to be a mere illusion. This, 
however, is a position which, we shall presently see, cannot 

consistently be maintained. 

• 

There is a general consideration against moral experience 
being all illusion. All illusions that we know of in life are for 
particular individuals and last only for a time. We do not know 
of an illusion which lasts for the. whole life of a man and 
affects the life of all mankind. This consideration renders 
the possibility of moral experience being all illusion very 
doubtful. Moreover an illusion is not known as illusion so 
long as one is still under the illusion. So if a person were 
justified in thinking of moral experience as illusion he should 
be free from the illusion ; that is, he should be devoid of all 
moral consciousness. Such a person however is very difficult 
to find in the world. • 

In illusion one always takes a thing for what it is not, that 
is, for something ether than what it really is. Now the thing 
for which a particular thing is mistaken in illusion must have 
already entered into the experience of the person before he 
has the illusion. When a person mistakes a "piece of rope for 
a snake, it must be conceded that he knows what a snake is. 
If he had ' no previous knowledge of a snake, it would be 
impossible for him to have the illusion of a snake. When he 
is absolutely ignorant of what a snake is and when no snake 
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is actually present before him, nothing would succeed in 
producing in him the illusion of a snake. 

It may be contended that although some knowledge of 
the illusory object is necessary before one has the illusion, that 
knowledge also may be of an illusory kind. But if the previous 
knowledge necessary for the present illusion were itself 
an illusion, that illusion would require for its explanation some 
antecedent knowledge which must not itself be an illusion, 
otherwise it would give rise to an infinite process. So it 
seems beyond doubt that in all illusions some real knowledge 
of the illusory object is always presupposed. We find therefore 
that some genuine moral experience is absolutely necessary 
in order that there may be the illusion of moral experience. 
The very possibility of illusion demands that all should not be 
illusion. If all moral experience were illusion there would be 
no illusion of moral experience, since the genuine moral 
experience which is necessary for the illusion is supposed to 
be absent. The inherent self-discrepancy of the position lays 
bare the absurdity of the hypothesis that all moral experience 
is illusion. 

We shall arrive at the same result even when we look at 
the question from a slightly different point of view. If the 
judgment ‘ This is good ’ is false, then by mere immediate 
inference we know that the judgment ‘ This is not good ’ must 
be true. Whoever believes that no moral judgments are true 
believes that all judgments of the form ‘ This is good ’ are 
false. He believes therefore by implication that the judgment 
‘ This is not good ’ must be true. If I say ‘ This is good ’ 
you can prove me to be wtong and my judgment to be false 
only by asserting with truth the contradictory judgment ‘This 
is not good.’ ilut your assertion of the proposition ‘ This is 
not good ’ means that in your opinion the predicate ‘ good ’ is 
irrelevant in the present case. This also shows that you know 
some cases in which the predicate ‘ good ’ is relevant. In 
those cases however the judgment ‘ This is good ’ will be 
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perfectly tfue and it cannot therefore be maintained that no 
moral judgments are true. If you maintain that you do not 
know of any case in which the predicate ‘ good ’ is relevant, 
then the question will arise : How did you come to have any 
idea of good, seeing that all our ideas refer to their 
factual counterparts in experience ? If you have never in 
your experience come across any thing which is good, it will 
be impossible for you to have any idea of good. And if 
you have no idea of good, you cannot significantly assert 
‘ This is not good ’ nor can you decide whether in a parti- 
cular case the predicate good is relevant or irrelevant. 

In any case whether one afidrms or denies the proposition 
‘ This is good’ he cannot altogether deny that he has got 
some idea of good. Our question now is whether the idea of 
good, wbich is undeniable, can be a mere idea without there 
being any thing in faet which corresponds to this idea, 

*In the case of feeling we can say that the feeling of 
pleasive is pleasure, but in the case of ideas, we cannot say 
that the idea of a thing is the thing itself. The idea of a horse 
is not a horse nor is the idea of square itself square. An idea 
always refers to some thing of which it is the idea and which 
is different from it. So if we admit that we have the idea of 
‘ good,’ ‘ good ’ must be supposed to have a being of its own 
which is not identical with the being of the idea. This being 
so, wo are compelled to admit that there is some thing which 
is good. And so the judgment ‘ This is good ’ 'cannot always 
and everywhere be false. 

It may be objected that we have many ideas for which 
there are no corresponding things in the world. For instance 
we have the idea of a golden mountain, but there is no such 
thing in reality. Why cannot our idea of* good be one of 
such objectless* ideas ? 

The idea of a golden mountain is a complex idea of which 
the simpler ideas of gold and mountain are constituents. This 
idea is possible because there are gold and mountain in the 

4 
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world. But the idea of good is a simple idea and it is 
explicable only if there is something which is really good in 
the world. 

Lastly it may be objected that although we have got the 
idea of ‘ good ’ it is the idea of a predicate, adjective or 
universal. Merely to have the idea of good is not to have the 
idea of something which is good. Merely to know an 
adjective is not to know the substantive which it qualifies. 
So from our mere idea of good we cannot deduce the truth of 
the proposition that something is good. 

What we have said already about the previous objection 
will apply against this objection also. Unless we have got the 
experience of something which is good, it will be difficult to 
have the idea of good. Even those ideas, which are suppbsed 
to be d priori in the sense of not being derived from exprience, 
acquire significance for us when they are applied to objects of 
experience. If the idea of good is significant it is because it 
is applied to experienced objects which are good. 

Moreover we cannot think of a predicate which is not 
applied to any subject nor. of an adjective which does not 
qualify any substantive. There cannot be any universal which 
does not characterise some particular. An adjective is an 
adjective because it qualifies some substantive. The essence 
of a predicate lies in its applicability to some subject. There 
is no universal ^under which no particular is subsumed. So 
our very idea of good as an adjective, predicate or universal, 
implies that there is something which is good. 

We find therefore that we cannot deny objectivity to 
moral predicates and so have no reason to think that there is 
any thing in moral judgments as such which will make them 
invariably false. 



CHAPTER III 


The Objectivity of Value. 

We have tried to show that there is no reason to think 
that our moral judgments as such are invalid. Some moral 
judgments there must be which are absolutely true, although 
all moral judgments may not be so. If the judgment ‘ This 
is good’ is a true judgment, as we contend it should be in 
some ca^es ai least, then ‘good’ should signify some characteris- 
tic of the thing, which is asserted to be good, quite indepen- 
dently of the attitude one may take up towards it. But is 
anything by itself either good or bad without any relation to 
a judging subject whose wishes or purposes it either fulfils or 
thwarts r To say that a thing is good is to assign certain value 
to it. But can a thing by itself have any value ? Is not its 
value always for some one and under some circumstances ? If 
it be so, then the value of a thing cannot he supposed to reside 
in the thing itself. It seems to be borrowed from some ex- 
traneous relation which the thing bears to our needs and 
desires. Value on this supposition cannot strictly be called 
objective and if value cannot maintain its objectivity, our 
ethical judgments, which are also judgments of value, cannot 
then he supposed to be objective. With the loss of objectivity, 
the validity or truth of moral judgments again seems to dis- 
appear and consequently the claim of moral chnsciousness to 
receive metaphysical explanation seems hard to maintain. In 
spite of our strenuous efforts to uphold the objectivity of 
moral judgments, the doubting mind does not appear to be set 
quite .at rest. We shall therefore try in this chapter to exhibit 
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clearly, as far as we can, how and in what sense we think 
values can be objective. 

A few words at this place about the relation of value to 
goodness, truth and beauty, which are generally supposed to 
be the three fundamental forms of value, may prove helpful in 
our present discussions. 

A thing has value when and only when it can legitimately 
be called good. If it cannot be called good, we do not under- 
stand ho'W it can still be supposed to have any value. So, for 
us, goodness and value seem to be identical. 

But if value is goodness, we cannot then suppose that 
truth, beauty and goodness are the three fundamental forms 
of value in the same sense. For just as we can say that value 
means goodness, we cannot say, in the same way, that it means 
truth or beauty, obviously because truth, beauty and good- 
ness being different concepts, to say of a thing that it is good 
is not to say that it is true or beautiful; but to say that a 
thing is good is to say, as we have seen, that it has value. So 
it appears that truth or beauty is not value in the sense in 
which goodness is. What is true or beautiful may have value 
because of its truth or beauty but its truth or beauty is not 
its value. To judge a thing to be true is to judge simply that 
it is true ; we can assign value to it by a further judgment 
based on the consideration of its truth. But to judge of a 
thing that it is good is to assign value to it by the very same 
judgment. We think therefore that truth or beauty has value 
but goodness itself is value. 

It may be said that when goodness is supposed to be a 
form of value, it is used in the more restricted sense of moral 
goodness and although goodness in general may he identical 
with value, moral goodness is only a species of it co-ordinate 
with beauty and truth. But we are obliged td maintain, even 
if we admit that non-moral things can be good, that when 
we predicate moral goodness of a thing, we assign by the same 
judgment value to it. When we have found a thing to be 
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morally good, we need make no advance in our thought to 
discover that it has value. But when we have found a thing 
to be true, we may just stop there without being able to 
understand that it has value. It seems clear to us that 
judgments of truth are not judgments of value. Every 
moral judgment however is a judgment of value. The 
way of looking at things which makes us see the truth of a 
proposition is essentially different from the way in which we 
look at a thing in order to find out whether it has vajue. 

In any case, goodness or moral goodness seems to us to 
be the essential form of value, if not the only form of real 
value. We may very well remain indifferent to many pro- 
positions which we know to be true. A beautiful object may 
be recognised as such, but one may still pass it by. And 
even if he tails to find in himself any emotional reaction, 
which is called appreciation following upon the intellectual 
cognition of beauty, we do not think he will thereby become 
an object of general condemnation. He is simply unable to 
enjoy a kind of pleasure, that is all ; but for aught we know, 
he may still be a good man. One cannot however remain so 
indifferent to a moral question without lowering himself in 
his own estimation as well as in the estimation of others. 
We are called upon, as we have seen, to be moral in a sense 
in which we are not required to be seekers after truth or appre. 
ciators of beauty. We do not mean to assert that truth and 
beauty have no value and are not valued by men. What we 
mean to emphasise is that their v'alue does not appear to be so 
primary and fundamental as that of morality. The value of 
morality is felt with a directness ^and urgency not associated 
with the value of truth or of beauty. 

We are however not directly concerndd here about the 
value of truth* or that of beauty but having admitted that a 
moral judgment is a judgment of value, we want to determine 
if, and in what sense, values as such can be objective. In 
the philosophical literature of recent times the conception of 
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value has been brought much to the foregrounH. People 
have contended that in our notion of value we have got ‘a 
clue to the ultimate nature of reality.’ It is even asserted 
that this has been the fundamental contention of all idealis- 
tic philosophies since Kant’s time. But whoever wishes to 
make any metaphysical application of the concept of value 
must be sure that its objectivity is beyond question. If it 
be only a subjective fancy, without a basis in fact, it is vain 
to seek ip our notion of value ‘a clue to the ultimate nature 
of reality.’ In point of fact those who have given any meta- 
physical treatment to the problem of value have generally 
upheld that value is non-subjective in its character. Let us 
consider here the views of some of these writers on this point 
and see what light we can gain from them for the solution 
of the problem we have proposed to ourselves in this chapter. 

The view of Prof. Moore in this connexion seems to be 
very definite. In his paper on the “ Nature of Intrinsic 
Values,” he has made a distinction between the objectivity 
and the internality of values. In his opinion those who are 
opposed to the view that values are subjective, do not simply 
mean to maintain that they are merely objective, since they 
are equally opposed to a view which gives an objective in- 
terpretation of values. The evolutionary view of goodness, 
according to which to be better is to belong to a type which 
tends to be favoured by the struggle for existence more than 
another, is essentially objective. But yet all those who object 
to a subjective view of goodiless and insist upon its objectivity 
would object just as strongly to this interpret ation as to any 
subjective interpretation. .So it seems what they mean to 
maintain is not simply that values are objective but that 
they are intrinsic. “ To say that a kind of value is intrinsic 
means merely that the question whether a thing possesses it 
and in what degree it possesses it depends solely on the in- 
trinsic nature of the thing in question.” Goodness in the 
evolutionary view will not be intrinsic, since it clearly depen.ds 
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on circumstances and the law of nature. We see therefore 
that the intrinsic value of a thing depends exclusively on its 
intrinsic nature and is in no sense borrowed from its relation 
to any other thing, conscious or unconscious, human or divine. 
Is the intrinsic value of a thing, then, like its intrinsic pro- 
perty, seeing that the intrinsic property of a thing also 
depends solely upon its intrinsic nature ? So far as their 
dependence upon the intrinsic nature of the thing goes, they 
are no doubt absolutely alike, but we should be wrong if from 
their similarity in this respect, we were to infer identity in 
all respects. Prof. Moore recognises some difference between 
them, although he finds it difficult to explain precisely in 
what that difference consists. He has however been able to 
draw a distinction between them which appears to be quite 
clear and intelligible but which seems to invalidate the whole 
conception of value as intrinsic. He is of opinion that the 
intrinsic properties of a thing can describe its intrinsic na- 
ture in a sense in which predicates*of value cannot. “If you 
could enumerate all the intrinsic properties a given thing 
possessed you would have given a, complete description of it, 
and would not need to mention any predicates of value it 
possessed ; whereas no description of a given thing could be 
complete which omitted any intrinsic property ” {Philoso- 
phical Studies, p. 274). 

Now if the intrinsic properties of a thing can completely 
describe its intrinsic nature without mentioning a single 
predicate of value, then it is* difficult to understand 
in what sense values can be intrinsic to the thing. 
When all the intrinsic properties are given, the whole thing 
seems to be entirely exhausted and nothing is left over to 
which value may be attached. Value cannot at least be 
supposed to reside in the thing. If it were inherent in the 
thing, no description would be complete in which it was not 
counted. And since a description of a thing may be complete 
without mentioning any of its supposed intrinsic values, one 
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may venture to think that these values are not intrinsic in 
any intelligible sense. When we can know a thing exhaus- 
tively in terms of the intrinsic properties among which value 
has no place, we can safely assert that value does not form 
any part of the thing. It may be that the question whether 
a .thing possesses or does not possess any particular value is 
determined solely by the intrinsic nature of the thing, but 
so long as we are ready to admit that value does not enter 
even in our fullest knowledge about the thing we cannot 
maintain that it has any being in the thing. And if it is not 
there in the thing, then metaphysically speaking, it is not 
objective in an ordinary sense. If the thing really has the 
value we ascribe to it, why should- we not then find it in the 
thing? The fact that we do not find it there irresistibly suggests 
that in all probability it does not exist in the ‘thing taken 
by itself. 

It cannot be supposed that it is not necessary for value 
to appear in our descriptive knowledge, that it will ba suffi- 
cient if we can find it in our appreciative knowledge. For 
this will make value dependent on our appreciation, which 
is not certainly a part of the intrinsic nature of the thing 
to which value is ascribed, and as such, value will cease to 
be intrinsic. It may be suggested that although the intrinsic 
value depends for its being solely on the intrinsic nature of 
the thing, it inay still depend on our appreciation for its 
being discovered or known. 

But it is a fact admitted on all hands that only disin- 
terested enquiry succeeds in determining the true nature of 
any object. True knowledge is that knowledge which is not 
coloured by any subjective interest. When disinterested 
knowledge fail's to discover any value in a thing we cannot 
still persist in saying that it is there. If we • find that the 
value of a thing arises whenever our knowledge is interested 
or appreciative, have we then no grounds to suppose that 
it depends on our interest and is not therefore intrinsic ? 
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Prof. Mackenzie too has argued against the purely object- 
ive view of values. He has criticized the view of Prof. Moore 
that value or good resembles yellow in being a purely object- 
ive characteristic and has shown that criticism cannot affect 
our perceptual judgments while our judgments of value are 
substantially modified by it, “ If what I see is yellow, it is 
vain to try to convince me that it is anything else. You 
may convince me that it is only because my eye is jaundiced 
that it appears to me as yellow. It remains true.however 
that it presents itself to me as yellow. Now, it does not 
appear that a similar contention applies to good or value. 
You may convince me that what I think good or beautiful is 
not really good or beautiful” (Ultimate Values, pp. 122-23). 
Our ’appreciation depends on our cultural training. Some 
may even prefer Pope to Keats whereas the verdict of en- 
lightened criticism is entirely different. A play of Euripides, 
which is a thing of beauty to competent judges, may not 
appeatw particularly attractive to the average school boy. A 
change in the subjective attitude seems to bring about a 
change in the object of appreciation.^ Hence it appears that 
we cannot remain content with a purely objective interpreta- 
tion of value. But the subjective interpretation of value 
appears to be no more satisfactory. Value in this interpreta- 
tion is supposed to lie not in the object but in the subjective 
feeling of pleasure. But to be pleased we must be pleased 
with something. Pleasure without any object would be quite 
meaningless. We ascribe value to that which we like or with 
which we are pleased. But although it may be true that 
value does not appear unless we like something, it is no less 
true that it is not our liking that we like. “ Thus we seem 
to be led away from the purely subjective concSption of value, 
just as we were "led away from the purely objective one” 
(ibid, p. 135). So the correct view about value according 
to Prof. Mackenzie is that it has both an objective and a 
subjective aspect. Let us try to understand this position. 
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Value is here clearly supposed to have two aspects — one 
subjective and the other objective. But what is it itself ? 
Now a thing cannot be separated from its aspects. If a thing 
really has some aspects and if none of them is borrowed from 
our way of looking at it, these aspects must be then considered 
as. part of the thing itself. If however the aspects are only 
our ways of looking at the thing, then the thing cannot 
properly be said to have them. Now if value really has these 
aspects (Subjective and objective), it must itself be character- 
ised by the nature of these aspects. That is to say, value 
itself must be both subjective and objective. But what can 
we make of this statement ? Our ideas of subjectivity and 
objectivity are fundamentally different from each other and they 
cannot both be applied to one and the same thing without giving 
rise to a contradiction. A thing cannot in the same sense be 
called both subjective and objective. If either of the prediQates 
is applied to it, the other is hereby excluded. We can only 
suppose that value is partly objective and partly subjective. 
But the trouble is that we are not acquainted with any such 
metaphysical hybrid. Value appears to be a unique and 
simple notion and in it we cannot distinguish two parts 
residing in two different and mutually exclusive hemispheres. 
In our judgments of values wa do not refer some part of value 
to the mind and some part of it to the object. We refer it 
wholly to the qbject. 

At the same time no one can ignore the difficulties which 
Prof. Mackenzie has pointed out and which one has to meet 
if one is to take either the subjective or the objective view 
exclusively. These considerations perhaps led Prof. Alexander 
to think that value belongs neither to the subject nor to the 
object but to an amalgam of both. “There is no truth nor, 
goodness nor beauty in reality by itself.” Pacts are true 
only in relation to the mind which believes them. Things 
are good so far as they can be used to subserve our purpose. 
A landscape is beautiful only for a contemplative mind. 
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“ We have values or tertiary qualities,” he says, “ in respect 
of the whole situation consisting of knower and known in 
their compresence. Strictly speaking, it is this totality of 
knower and known, of subject and object, which is true, good 
or beautiful. The tertiary qualities are not objective like 
the secondary ones, nor peculiar to mind and tbus subjective 
like consciousness, nor are they like the primary qualities 
common both to subjects and objects. They are subject-object 
determinations ” (Space, Time and Deity, Vol. II^ p. 238). 
It seems very clear that Prof. Alexander does not regard 
values as objective in the ordinary sense of this term but it 
is not so clear, although he is sure to repudiate the suggestion, 
that ^ he is not inclined to a subjective point of view. 
When the whole sphere of thought and existence is divided 
into suliject and object without leaving a remainder, and 
value is seen to have no objective existence, it seems but 
natural that it should be referred to the subjective side. 
If a landscape in and by itself has no beauty and if beauty, to 
be beauty, must always be felt, then it appears safe to con- 
clude that beauty is only a mode of our feeling, falsely 
ascribed to an outside object. Prof. Alexander is very definite 
that pleasantness is no property of sugar, because the pleasure 
which sugar gives me is only an affection of myself; but he 
thinks that our “ appreciation of the beauty of a poem, while 
it carries with it all kinds of sensible pleasures, though it is 
itself a pleasing act of mind, is a reaction to ‘some thing in 
the poem itself.” But cannot our* pleasant experience of the 
taste of sugar be interpreted in terms of a reaction to some- 
thing in sugar itself ? There must • be, of course, something 
in the poem itself which determines our experience or 
appreciation of it as a thing of beauty. But 'is the apprecia- 
tion, which is in this case another name for our experience 
of beauty, anything but a mental reaction, even though it is 
a reaction to something in the poem itself ? If this be not 
subjective because it is determined by something in the 



object, then pleasantness also may not be subjective, since 
our experience of pleasure is determined by the object. If, 
on the contrary, pleasantness is only subjective, may not one 
then think that beauty also is subjective ? 

What Prof. Alexander has expressly said is that value 
belongs to the amalgam of subject and object, that is, to a 
whole in which subject and object are both included. But 
this goes directly against the evidence of our experience. We 
do not value a picture in conjunction with a contemplating 
spectator. We attach value, rightly or wrongly, to the 
picture itself and not also to the person who looks upon it. 
It may be that the picture comes to be recognized as 
valuable only through my appreciation, but the value, if 
there is any value at all, belongs to the picture itself and ‘not 
to the-picture-with-mysolf or the myself-with-the-picture. 
The appreciator sets value upon things and not also upon 
himself in the same act. 

Prof. Alexander speaks of the compound whole of subject 
and object to which strictly speaking value belongs. But it 
is very much to be doubted whether there can be a real 
compound whole in which subject and object may enter as 
constituent’elements. If the whole universe is divided be- 
tween subject and object, then the third something which is 
to be a compound of them both is not only non-existent but 
unthinkable : since if we could think of it, it would forth- 
with become an object and would not remain the whole of 
subject and object. 

Even if we admit that there is such a whole, we have 
still to ask: In what selise does value belong to it? It 
cannot belong in an ordinary sense to a thing which is never 
valued. And w'e have already seen that no body ever values 
the whole of subject and object but only a part of it, namely, 
the object. Prof. Alexander seems to recognise this fact. 
He says that in each such whole we can distinguish on the 
one side the object of value and on the other the valuing 
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subject. Value here seems to belong in different senses to 
different parts and in no sense perhaps to the whole. The 
subject only evaluates things and the work of valuation is no 
doubt his ; but there is a distinction between valuation and 
value. There is no dispute about the metaphysical' character 
of valuation which is psychical and belongs to the subject. 
But we want to know whether value which we assign to 
objects is really objective and our problem will not be solved 
if we are simply told that it appears whenever the subject and 
the object come together in a particular fashion. 

Dr. Turner in his book on the Philosophic Basis of Moral 
Obligation has accepted value as an ethical criterion and he 
recogjiises that ‘ without objectivity Ethic has no meaning ’ 
(Hattmann) . He is anxious therefore to give an objective 
interpretatio'n of value, but he is conscious at the same time 
that * value is at first experienced in and through some mode 
of gratification,’ that there is ‘ some direct connection 
between every actual satisfaction arid true value.’ In a word 
he recognises the fact that we generally assign value to that 
which satisfies our desire. But he thinks that this fact has 
some profound objective implication. “ Erom such an essen- 
tially objective point of view desire is seen to imply some 
incompleteness and satisfaction (on the other hand) its 
removal; and in correspondence with this value — again as 
objective — takes the general form of the powpr or capacity 
to confer some measure of realisation or completion ” (p. 

147). Satisfaction, which appears to be the basis of valuation, 
means the removal of incompleteness implied by desire and 
value as objective properly belongs to that which contributes 
to wholeness. 

In his view of value as objective. Dr. Turner seems to 
have followed Bosanquet, according to whom also the whole is 
the ultimate criterion of value. Bosanquet is of opinion that 

‘‘positive pleasure and all satisfaction depends on the 

oharauter of logical stability of the whole inherent in the 
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objects of desire and that what in this sense is more real, 
that is, more at one with itself, and the whole (e.g., free from 
contradiction) is also the experience in which the mind obtains 
the more durable and coherent satisfaction and more complete- 
ly realises itself ” (The Principle of Individuality and Value, 
pp. 298-99) . The whole is the supreme standard of value. It 
is always the unit by which the value of a thing is judged 
but it is not itself ever estimated by anything else. 

No\wa thing will be ordinarily called a whole if there is 
no structural deficiency in it. But it is possible to conceive 
of a thing which has no such deficiency in it but which never- 
theless is positively evil in its tendency. Far from making it 
good, the wholeness of a thing of this nature will only aggra- 
vate its evil character. 

But we shall be reminded that the wholeness which is the 
supreme standard of value is not the partial, relative whole- 
ness of particular, finite things, but the wholeness of the ulti- 
mate reality. Such a criterion however is properly •appli- 
cable only in the case of the whole. But the whole is supposed 
to be neither good nor evil. We value everything else by it 
but it is not itself valued. If this is so, then it appears there 
is no value in the world. The whole has no value, because it 
is the criterion of value and there is no other criterion by 
v/hich its value may be determined. The parts also C 3 .nnot 
have any value because being only parts, they can never 
satisfy the criterion of wholeness which is the standard of 
value. 

It may be said that what has value is not the whole but 
that which contributes to the whole. There is a distinction 
between wholeness and contributoriness to wholeness ; the 
former belongs to the whole, but the latter, which is properly 
the meaning of value, belongs to parts. • 

We do not know if this distinction is always clearly made 
and maintained. But even when this distinction is made, we 
do not think we have made any appreciable advance towards 
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the solution of the problem. Everything that exists must 
have a place in the whole and make its own contribution to 
it. So contributoriness to the whole is a characteristic which 
belongs equally to all things in the world ; and if this were 
the sole criterion of value, everything would have the same 
value. But to attach equal value to all things is to value 
nothing at all. It cannot be said that what makes greater 
contribution to the whole will be for that reason considered 
as more important ; for we have no means of determining the 
greatness of any contribution. Contributoriness to the whole, 
which is present in the case of every contribution, cannot 
itself determine the greatness of any contribution. We must 
find out some other principle to determine the greatness of a 
contribution. Evidently that contribution to the whole will 
be greater in which the character of the whole is more ade- 
quately represented. We again come to wholeness as the 
criterion of value. And this criterion, we have seen, is not 
easy tb apply nor is it sufficient to bring out the special signi- 
ficance of value. 

These writers recognise also ‘a close connexion between 
satisfaction and value. But satisfaction has always reference 
to our needs and desires. If one does not feel the pain of 
want, of whatever sort it may be, one will not also feel the 
pleasure of satisfaction. But different people have needs of 
very different character and satisfaction seems entirely to be a 
personal matter. In fact we find J;bat different people find 
satisfaction in different things and, consequently, widely differ 
in their valuation of them. A defaced postage stamp has no 
value for ordinary people but it may have a very high value 
for a stamp collector. So it seems that if we, connect value 
with satisfaction which appears in every case to be personal, 
we shall never succeed in discovering any objectivity in Value. 
A thing of value may and indeed does satisfy us in some 
sense. But the fact is that it satisfies us because it has value 
and' not that it has value because it satisfies us. Our being 
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satisiied with anything may sometimes serve us as the test, 
but is never the meaning, of its value. Bosanquet admits 
that a man may be satisfied when he is drunk but he contends 
that his satisfaction is not satisfactory. But how are we to 
understand — and who is to determine — whether anything is 
satisfactory? Can we define satisfactoriness without any 
reference to satisfaction ? Will any thing be satisfactory if 
it does not satisfy anybody ? In order that I may under- 
stand any thing to be satisfactory, is it not enough that 1 
should be satisfied with it P If satisfaction is not to be a 
criterion by which the satisfactoriness of a thing may be 
judged, why should we call it satisfactory at all ? Moreover, 
as Prof. Alexander points out, satisfactoriness is not a quality 
residing in things which they have over and above their 
primary and secondary qualities. 

We are glad to have the weighty support of these dis- 
tinguished writers in favour of our view that real value is 
objective. But we do ndt feel sure that their treatment of 
the subject has secured to value an objectivity which is abso- 
lutely obvious. On the other hand, however, there are no 
conclusive arguments to show that value is subjective. To 
say that value is subjective is to say that things have no value 
at all. This would render our very consciousness of value 
a thing of inexplicable mystery. 

It is sometimes said that value depends on our apprecia- 
tion, that the value of a thing consists in its being appreciat- 
ed by us. A thing left to itself has no value. It gets value 
when it is appreciated ; our appreciation gives it its value, 
and appreciation is subjective. 

But although it may be admitted that we find value 
whenever there is appreciation, it cannot be determined 
whether we appreciate a thing because it has ‘value or it has 
value because we appreciate it. Simply from the conjunc- 
tion of value and appreciation, we get no clue whatever as 
to the validity of either alternative. 
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To appreciate is not to create value but simply to be 
conscious of it. When we appreciate things we are not 
conscious of any produc tion or generation of value which 
either goes out to objects or remains hovering over the field 
of consciousness. It is true that appreciation reijuires that 
there should be a subject who appreciates ; but no less does 
it require, as Prof. Mackenzie has pointed out, that there 
should be some object to be appreciated. But even if appre- 
ciation be wholly subjective, one is not bound to acdbpt that 
value also is subjective, inasmuch as nc one ever thinks that 
value is identical wtih appreciation or that it is appreciation 
which has value. It is the value of a thing that is appreciat- 
ed ; but appreciation itself is not the value. Just as there 
is a distinction between a thing which is seen and our seeing 
of it, so is there a like distinction between value which is 
appreciated and our appreciation of it. In any case it can- 
not be said that our appreciation gives value to things. We 
do not ‘first appreciate things and ‘thereupon become cons- 
cious of their value, but our appreciation itself is the recog- 
nition of the value which is in them. Our common sense 
view is that things themselves possess the value we recognise 
in them ; it is not simply borrowed from our appreciation. 

If value is objective, it may be asked, why should dif- 
ferent people attribute different values to one and the same 
thing ? But the fact that different values are attributed to 
one and the same object does not prove that values are not 
objective ; it only shows that our judgments of value differ 
from one another and that they cannot all be equally true. 
When a person at a certain level of ‘culture finds new values 
in things which are not perceived by his less advanced con- 
temporaries, we are not to think that the values, which 
he finds, are cre&ted by him or that they are only the reflec- 
tions of his cultured mind. Culture does not endow men 
with some magic power to change the true aspects of things. It 
only • gives them a truer insight into the essence of things. 

6 
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If it were otherwise, if culture only perverted the native 
faculty in us to see things as they are, the only sensible 
course for us to follow would be to keep ourselves as far away 
as possible from the pernicious influence of culture and edu- 
cation. Our common belief is not that we only acquire new 
illusions by means of culture but that our view of things is 
broadened and deepened by it, is made clearer and truer and 
therefore more trustworthy. If the judgment of an uneducated 
rustic about any particular object does not agree with the 
judgment of a cultured individual about the very same object, 
the only possible conclusion from this is not that both the 
judgments are equally true or that the judgment of the rus- 
tic is the true one. If both the judgments were to be taken 
as true, then we should have reason to think that the ‘judg- 
ments in question are only the statements of ' the personal 
feelings of the persons who have made the judgments. But 
we can more reasonably suppose that only one of the judg- 
ments is true and that it is the judgment of the man of 
culture rather than that of the rustic which is likely to 
be true. 

Our judgments can properly differ only when they are 
made about a common object, but if they are only the trans- 
criptions of our personal feelings, they cannot rationally give 
rise to any discussion or dispute. In fact if values were sub- 
jective, there would be no genuine criticism of art or poetry. 
We should then leave the sphere of knowledge behind and 
wander aimlessly in the land of mere opinion where there is 
nothing either true or false determined by any objective cri- 
terion, but only personal feelings to be given out in the 
erroneous forms of objective judgments. 

We have already seen why we cannot say either that 
values are both subjective and objective or that they are only 
subject-object determinations. We have just seen the diffi- 
culties which prevent us from regarding them as subjective. 
The only alternative that we can adopt is that values are 
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obiective. But the sense in which we take them to be objec- 
tive may not be the sense in which the term objective is un- 
derstood by naive realism or ordinary common sense. Never- 
theless we shall try to show that our meaning of the term ob- 
jective is in no way illegitimate or unusual. 

We have seen that the arguments urged against the view 
that values are objective are not quite conclusive. So if one 
were to maintain that the value of a thing resides in the thing 
itself quite independently of what anybody may feel about 
it, we do not know how he can be refuted. But while we 
cannot by arguments prove that the value of a thing is not 
objective, just as its properties are, our idea of value seems to 
be such that we cannot regard it as residing in things taken 
by themselves, quite in the sense in which their properties lie 
inherent in them. Even such distinguished Realists as Prof. 
G. E. Moore and Prof. S. Alexander do not think of value 
quite in the same way as they would think of the intrinsic 
properties of things. Prof. Alexander expressly says that 
there is no value in things taken by themselves. It is well 
to recognise the element of truth contained in their treatment 
of value, although we fail to be satisfied with their solution 
of the problem. In what sense then is value objective if it is 
not to be found in things taken by themselves ? 

We know that things in the world are related to one 
another and most, if not all, of their so-called objective 
properties only express the relations in which they stand 
to other objects. They have these properties because they 
are related to other things and if they were left to themselves, 
that is, if they were not related to any thing at all, they 
would not have these properties in any intelligible sense. 
Let us take an example. We may very well describe some 
men as fathers. * This description of a man as a father is 
of course never exhaustive ; but it is nevertheless a descrip- 
tion. We suppose that he has the property of fatherhood. 
Now the property of fatherhood is by no means subjective. 
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The man who says that so and so is a father does not thereby 

only express an attitude of his mind towards him but he 

speaks of a character which the latter actually possesses. 

But the man who is called a father is a father because of 

his special relation to another person who is his son or 

daughter. He would not be a father if he were not so related. 

If he were alone in the universe we could not think of 

him as a father. It is no use saying that if a man is really 

a father/he is so even when left alone in the world. This 

only means that when we have conceived him in a particular 

relation, we cannot at the same time think of him as out of 

the relation. But it is impossible to think of a man as a 

father without relating him at the same time to somebody 

else who is outside of himself. We conclude therefore that 
* * 

fatherhood is a property which is no doubt objective but 
which nobody in the world would possess if he were 
left wholly to himself. It is relative but not subjective. 

We should therefore modify our idea of objectivity. By 
objective we should not understand only these aspects of things 
which can be found in them taken by themselves, but also 
those other real aspects which they come to acquire and 
exhibit by being related to one another. The characteristic 
which a thing possesses by virtue of its relation to some other 
thing is not less truly its own than the characteristic, if there 
be any, which it possesses by itself. The idea of objectivity 
which we are here trying vaguely to define is not altogether 
new or strange. It is in this sense that fatherhood is object- 
ive, that truth is objective. Nobody would ever say that 
truth is not objective; But we know that truth is not 
a property of things nor of ideas taken by themselves. Our 
ideas without any reference to any thing outside them would 
be neither true nor false. They are true because and in so 
far as they are in correspondence with facts. Nobody can 
say that truth is not a characteristic of anything at all or 
that it can be the characteristic of anything taken by itself. 
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Our conception of truth as the property of ideas in corres- 
pondence with facts is, I think, strictly objective. 

Our idea of objectivity should therefore include all those 
aspects of things which can be defined by their relation to 
other things that have objective existence. Here by objective 
existence we understand that sort of existence which is not 
identical with the existence of a mental state ; that is, a thing 
can be supposed to have objective existence when its existence 
is not identical with the existence of a mental state. Now 
truth as the property of ideas in correspondence with facts 
is objective because it is defined by the relation of ideas to 
facts whose existence is not identical with the existence of 
some; mental state. If on the contrary truth were defined 
as the ^property of anything that is simply felt as true, it 
would not at all be objective, inasmuch as it would then 
be^ defined by the relation of something to some feeling which 
is a mental state. 

R is precisely in this sense* that the objectivity or the 
subjectivity of value should be understood. We have seen 
that value does not reside in tlijngs in themselves. It is 
evidently a characteristic which some things exhibit when they 
are viewed in relation to some other thing. If we think that 
things have value only in relation to our desire or satisfaction, 
our view would be subjective, inasmuch as desire or satisfac- 
tion is only a mental state. Such a view however has been 
found to be quite unacceptable. * 

We think that in every judgment of value some ideal 
is implied and a thing is considered valuable in so far as it 
realises or approximates to the ideal. The ideal may not 
be present in the mind of the judging subject in the form 
of a fully developed picture, but it is sometfiing which every 
one of us mustT presuppose in order that he may be able to 
give a rational account of his judgments of value. The meta? 
physical implications of such judgments need not, as Eashdall 
points out, be “more apparent than any other metaphysical 
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truths which are nevertheless no less really implicit in the 
ordinary thoughts of ordinary persons.” If there is no ideal 
whatever to be realised in life, we do not understand why 
anything then should appear to us either good or bad. We 
need not anticipate here all that we have to say about the 
ideal. We wish here only to maintain that no judgment 
of value is possible without a standard of value and the 
ultimate standard of value is the ideal in relation to which 
alone things can and do appear as good. 

If that ideal exists only as a mental state, then our judg- 
ment of value based upon it will never be objective. In 
every judgment of true value we feel that the ideal is not 
simply a mental image or picture which we have arbitrarily 
formed in our mind, but that it has got a being and authoVity 
which it is impossible for us to grant to a mere mental state. 
Our judgments of moral values at least are such as can never 
be taken as less than objective. If the moral predicate ‘good’ 
is to be understood as objective, it must be so undef stood 
in reference to some ideal which is itself objective. Our 
moral judgments imply, and reveal to us, an ideal that cannot 
be ignored. The profound sense of loyalty that every genuine- 
ly moral agent feels as due to this ideal would be simply 
impossible and altogether unintelligible, if the ideal were a 
mere mental state. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Ideal. 

We have seen in our last chapter that the objectivity of 
value depends on the objectivity of the ideal which is implied 
in all judgments of value. We have also seen that all our 
moral judgments cannot be absolutely false. That something 
is go'od must absolutely and indubitably be true. Now if the 
judgment “ That is good,” understood in a moral sense, 
must be true, at least in some cases, then the objectivity of 
mbral values has to be accepted as a fact. If, then, values 
are objective, even in some cases, the ideal, which determines 
such values, must also be objective. This conclusion can be 
avoided only if one supposes that our judgments of value do 
not imply any ideal, or that the ideal implied by them is only 
a subjective ideal. We have already said something to show 
why we think that our judgments of value do imply some 
ideal and that the ideal implied by them cannot be a subjec- 
tive ideal. We shall now attempt here to reinforce our pre- 
vious arguments by emphasising certain facts which appear 
to us to be quite indisputable. 

First of all let us see what consequences would follow if 
one were to suppose that there is no reference to any ideal in 
our judgments of value. This position may be interpreted in 
two different ways. This may either mean that when some- 
thing is judged to be good there is no reference whatever to 
any thing outside the thing (which is judged to be good) or 
that there is such a reference but the thing referred to is not 
iu any sense the ideal of which we are speaking here, 
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Now if we suppose that there is no reference whatever to 
any thing outside the thing which is judged to be good, then 
we shall have to accept the position that a thing can be good 
in and by itself. But a thing in and by itself does not show 
goodness as part of its intrinsic property, which would surely 
have been the case, if the contention that a thing in and by 
itself can be good, were right. We never find goodness lying 
side by side with the intrinsic properties which a thing 
judged to' be good is found to possess. When we know that a 
thing is completely exhausted if all its intrinsic properties 
are given, among which goodness is not one, it is easy to 
understand that goodness does not fall within the being of the 
thing taken by itself. We have seen all this in considering 
Prof. Moore’s position with regard to intrinsic values. ^ If 
we still hold fast to the view that any thing can be good in and 
by itself we shall be reduced to the absurd position of suppos- 
ing that goodness is intrinsic or part of the nature of a thing 
even when it is not an intrinsic property, although intrinsic 
properties exhaust the whole nature of the thing. In plain 
words, we shall have to think that there is goodness in a thing 
even when it is not found to be there. 

If any one maintains that when he looks at a table and 
finds it to be good, he finds it to be so quite in the same sense 
as he finds it to be oblong, we do not know how we can refute 
him. We can only ask him to be honest with himself and 
more rigorous in his self-examination. But if he still persists 
in saying that he discovers goodness in the table absolutely in 
the same sense as he finds a particular shape in it, we must 
content ourselves with saying that we do not consider it to 
be a fact. A table as a physical thing consists of the form 
and the material' we find to be there. The entire being of a 
table is completely exhausted when the form it has and the 
material of which it is made are given. Nothing seems to be 
left over which can specifically be described as goodness. 
It may be said that a table cannot be just a table ; it must 
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be either a good table or a bad oae. Bat we thiak that a 
table by itself must be just a table and nothiug more. It 
may be called either good or bad accord iug as it serves or 
does not serve the purpose for which it is made. But the 
purpose surely is extraneous to the table itself. ■ We find 
therefore that whenever any thing is called good there must 
be some reference to something outside the thing which is 
called good. 

Now even if it is granted that in a judgment ef value 
there is some reference to something outside the thing which 
is judged to be good, we cannot at once conclude that the 
admitted reference is to some supersensible ideal ; wo can, one 
may imagine, think with more plausibility that the reference 
is to lour felt needs and desires or to our pleasures and pains 
or even to our mere intuition of goodness. That is to say, one 
may think that a thing is called good (i) because it fulfils our 
desire, or satisfies our .leed or (ii) because it gives us pleasure 
and saves us from pain or (iii) because it is simply felt or 
intuited as good. Let us examine these alternatives one by one. 

There is perhaps some distinction between needs and 
desires. A student negligent in his studies may be in need 
of some rebuke from his teacher but he may not desire it ; 
oh the other hand he may desire things which ho does not 
need. But here the need for rebuke is not determined by 
the student himself. If he himself felt the need, he would 
have desired it ; and when one desires any thing the thing 
desired certainly appears to be really needed by him. In any 
case, if we ignore for the present the larger question of 
whether or not we have in fact any needs at all which are not 
purely the products of our desires, we have to admit that all 
our needs express themselves in the form of* desires. If a 
rational self-conscious being feels no desire for any thing, we 
cannot say that he has any need at all. It is perhaps possible 
in theory to become aware of needs which have not yet given 
rise to any conscious desire, But in point of fact it is very 

7 
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difficult, if not impossible, to dissociate any felt need from 
an incipient process of desire. So for our purpose it would 
perhaps be best to consider in this connection only the claim 
of desire to determine the goodness or badness of things. 

It is not within my competence to undertake a detailed 
and accurate analysis of the phenomenon of desire ; and 
perhaps this is not absolutely necessary for our present 
purpose. So leaving that highly interesting and useful task 
to competent psychologists, we shall only touch upon s )me 
salient points which seem to be involved in any instance of 
desire. We find that whenever a person desires any thing 
he posits something in idea and feels in himself an inward 
urge for making it actual. That is to say, in order be 
able to desire any thing, we must have some idea of the thing 
to be desired and it must not yet be a fact present before us. 
The conflict between fact and idea produces a tension which 
appears in all cases to be the essence of desire. We have no 
instance of desire if we simply conceive something in idea, 
for the actualisation of which our soul does not put forward 
any demand however faint. We have simply an idea or 
imagine something and there the matter ends. We find that 
no conflict ensues or makes itself felt simply on the occurrence 
of any chance idea. The thing conceived in idea must assume 
for us the aspect of goodness before we can rationally demand 
that it should exist. And when no such demand is there, 
there is no conflict which is the essence of desire. We see 
therefore that it is not the presence of a mere idea, which is 
not yet a fact, that accounts for, or is the meaning or the 
essence of, desire. The thing conceived in idea must be 
understood as good before any rational demand can be made 
for its existence. The truth of this statement is further 
evidenced by the fact that nobody ever demands the existence 
of a thing which he understands to be positively evil. 

If our analysis is so far correct, then we find that a thing 
must be, or appear to be, good in order tb^.t it may be the 
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object of any desire. Desire is here seen to depend upon 
goodness and we cannot make goodness depend upon desire. 
When we find that a thing must be understood as good before 
there can be any desire relating to it, it is very clear that the 
thing must be understood as good quite independently of any 
desire that may follow upon such understanding. So the 
supposed reference to desire in our judgments of value seems 
wholly chimerical. 

It may be suggested that our analysis of desire is not 
correct and that it is not necessary that a thing should be 
understood as go!»d before it can be desired. But in that 
case it would remain altogether incomprehensible why we 
should demand that something should exist or be ours when 
nothlng^is understood as regards its value. That we may be 
wrong — .viid so open to correction — in our understanding any 
thing as good is quite intelligible; but that this understanding 
as the b isis of all rational desires should not be there, is a 
position which we do not coraprehefid. 

Even if we suppose that all our desires are irrational, 
we cannot understand that a thing should be good merely 
because it is desired. If a thing is originally devoid of all 
goodness it is inconceivable why it should suddenly be en- 
dowed with this characteristic when simply a demand has 
been put forward for its existence or for our possession over 
it. If this were a correct position, it would make all our 
judgments of good and bad wholly irrational. Moreover if 
we were to maintain this position we should suppose that to 
be desired is to he good. But it appears that the meaning 
of goodness can never be the meaning of being an object of 
desire. If “ to be good” really meant “to be desired ” there 
would be no distinction between good desires and bad desires 
and no one would ever have any cause to regret that his 
desires are wicked because they fly to things which are not 
good. For, when our desire is the only source of goodness — 
when it is the only agency to spread goodness over things — 
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there can be no question whatever about its goodness and we 
should not think that any thing can be evil when it is once 
touched by our desire. 

It may appear that by supposing that a thing need not 
be good when it is desired, we are going against our former 
position that a thing must be understood as good before it 
can be desired. But it is not so. We still maintain that un 
implicit understanding of the goodness of a thing must logic- 
ally precede all our rational desires directed towards it. But 
the understanding may very well be wrong. It is suficient 
for a desire to ensue that a thing should appear as good, 
even though in fact it may not be so. So from the fact that 
a thing is desired we cannot say that it is good, although 
we do say that it must have appeared to be good to the person 
who desired it. But when “ to be desired ** is taken to mean 
“ to be good,” a thing must be good when it is desired. This 
is a position which we do not accept. 

Let us see if our opponent fares any the better when he 
tries to understand goodness in reference to our pleasure and 
pain; i.e,, when he thinks that a thing which gives us pleasure 
is good and that which gives us pain is bad. It may be 
admitted that what is good must satisfy us in some sense and 
satisfaction is a variety of pleasure by whatever name it may 
be called.. But the question here is whether the meaning 
df goodness ca,n be equated with that of pleasure or pleasant- 
ness and whether anything is good solely and simply because 
it gives us pleasure. It is easy to understand that goodness 
and pleasure are not synonymous, that the meaning of good- 
ness is not the meaning of pleasure. Even if we grant that 
pleasure is a good, it cannot be maintained that pleasure is 
the good. 

It is sometimes said that what men seek to realise in this 
world under the name of good is really pleasure only. But 
as many writers have pointed out, nobody ever makes pleasure 
as such the object of his endeavour. We strive after things 
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which are concrete in their character and when we are success- 
ful in our efforts, pleasure may follow as a consequence. 
The fact that we never seek to do things whioli are positively 
and absolutely painful in their effects only shows that pain 
as such is not a good, or, at most, that an element of pleasure 
cannot be altogether eliminated from our notion of the 
ideal or the good. But it does not prove that we really take 
good and pleasurable to be identical. Even if it could he 
proved that all people in the world are seekers after pleasure, 
it would by no means follow that pleasure is the good. For 
the good is what we all ought to realise, and no idea about 
it can possibly be obtained from a consideration of what we 
do aotually seek to realise in the world. Even the supporters 
of the theory that pleasure is the good have found it necessary 
to distinguish between pleasures and pleasures. The pleasures 
ofjnind are supposed to be better than the pleasures of sense. 
But pleasures themselves cannot thus be evaluated if pleasure is 
supposed to be the basis of valuation. Some criterion other 
than mere pleasure must be used to judge of the goodness or 
badness of pleasures. Moreover pleasure only indicates how we 
are affected by a thing. It says nothing of the worth of the 
thing by which we are thus pleasantly affected. We see there- 
fore that pleasure cannot bring out the distinctive element of 
worth which is essential to our notion of goodness. What gives 
us pleasure is simply pleasant. We do not understand why we 
should — and how we can — add th^ further determination of 
goodness to describe what is merely pleasant. What is 
pleasant may happen in some cases to be good also. But the 
logical identity of these two concepts can never be established. 

If we accept either desire or pleasure a^ the criterion of 
goodness, we shall involve ourselves in hopeless subjectivism. 
As we have already pointed out, desires and pleasures are 
purely personal and we cannot, with certainty, say beforehand 
what will be desired by a particular person or with what 
thing he will be pleased. What is desired by me may not be 
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desired by you and what pleases me very much may be 
positively unpleasant to you. So, with pleasure or desire as 
our criterion, we shall never be able to decide whether a 
particular thing is either good or bad. We shall have to 
admit that it may be both good and bad according as there are 
persons to be pleased and displeased by it. This will however 
make all rational discussions about these matters impossible. 
We shall be irretrievably lost in mere subjectivism and shall 
never attain to that measure of objectivity which is the 
essence of all science and truth. 

It may be urged that there is nothing to make a thing 
good except our feeling or intuition that it is so. There is 
no doubt about the fact that some things are felt or intjiited 
as good. And the only warrant for calling them good i^i the 
fact that we feel them to be so. We then come to the position 
tliat a thing is good because it is felt to be so. We do not 
know whether this view is held by any philosopher ; but let us 
discuss it at least as a theoretical possibility. The view we 
want to discuss here is not whether goodness can, or cannot, 
be directly felt or intuited, , but whether, when a thing is good, 
it is good simply because it is felt to be so. We want to 
ascertain whether the goodness of a thing depends solely upon 
its being felt to be good, when we know that it is neither good 
nor bad in itself. 

It is certain of course that a thing must in some sense be 
felt to be good In order that we may have some presumption 
to think that it is good. But it does by no means follow that 
it is good solely and simply because it is felt to be so. It 
would be very curious if the intuition or the feeling by which 
we apprehend goodness of things were also the ground which 
lent goodness to 'them. When a thing by itself is not good, it 
must be viewed in relation to some other thing before it can be 
known to be good. But the other thing in question can never 
be the intuition itself which apprehends the goodness of the 
thing. For that in relation to which any thing is called good 
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must logically precede our recognition of the thing as good and 
also fall within the view which recognises such goodness ; and 
our act of knowing or feeling any thing to be good can never 
precede itself nor be viewed by itself. Moreover the danger 
of subjectivism which we have noticed above attacks us here 
with even greater force. People differ widely in their feelings 
and intuitions and if a thing could be good simply by being felt 
to be so, any thing might be good and no intelligible discussion 
would be possible between two different persons on this*subjeot. 
The fact that any thing and everything i.s not and cannot l)e 
felt to be good at our will only shows thai there are objective 
determinations to which we must remain loyal. 

)Ve have now considered the different alternatives which 
were* siy'gested, in preference to the ideal, as supplying the 
o^her term in relati')n to which things might be judged to be 
good, and we have seen that none of those alternatives is 
satisfactory. When these alternatives fail and there is no 
other In th(? field besides the ideAl, we can, it seems, safely 
assert that it is the ideal which determines the goodness of 
things. It may be argued, possibly,. that although we are not 
now able to think of any other alternative, there may be some 
other alternative which truly accounts for our judgments of 
value. But to argue in this fashion is to take shelter under 
ignorance, and unless we are told what the other possible 
alternative is, we cannot profitably give any serious considera- 
tion to the suggestion. 

Moreover the ideal appears so clearly to us to be the 
ultimate measure of all our judgments of value that we think 
we shall be justified if we now turn our whole attention to it, 
and try to define and defend our position. 

It is true that the term ideal is one of the vaguest in all 
philosophical literature. It has been used with high appre- 
ciation as well as great disparagement by writers of different 
schools. Sometimes it is equated with the thinnest abstrac- 
tion- of the human mind and somatimes it is found to supply 
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the bed-rock of ultimate reality. But inspite of this vague- 
ness and uncertainty in the use of the term, wq think that 
with proper qualiftcation it can be made to serve a very use- 
ful purpose. In fact it should be the basis of a true idealism 
that will concern itself not so much with mere ideas but with 
the best in human life and thought^ It is in this way that 
true idealism — the philosophy of the ideal — can come to its 
own and make itself significant. 

It will generally be admitted, I think, that all rational 
beings do make and can understand the distinction between 
what is and what should be. And everybody expresses his 
sense and understanding of the ideal in his judgments of what 
should be. We appreciate and call a thing good because it is 
as it should be. We condemn another because it is not what 
it should be. Such appreciation and condemnation unmis- 
takably imply in our mind the presence of some standard in 
the light of which things are appreciated or condemned. If 
there is no such standard, what justification can we have for 
calling any thing either good or bad ? It may be true that 
sometimes things appear to us to be good for which we cannot 
at the moment assign any satisfactory reason. But it does 
not mean that there is no such reason. Sometimes we feel 
that certain arguments are wrong without being able to point 
out the exact fallacies in them. But it does not mean that 
the fallacies are not there or that our feeling that the argu- 
ments are wrong can be taken as the true reason for which 
they should be rejected as false. Common people always 
pass judgments of truth and falsehood without ever being 
conscious of any standard of truth. But this cannot prove 
that there is no standard of truth or that no standard is 
implied by th=!ir judgments. Even so, when we fail to find 
out and define the standard by which we have estimated the 
value of a thing we cannot say that the standard is not there. 
So we take it as established that there is some standard by 
which the excellence, worth or value of things is determined. 
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This standard of worth or value is what we mean by the ideal. 
The ideal is the standard of value and the actual has worth in 
so far as it embodies the ideal (Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, Vol. 7, p. 87). Our general ignorance of the ideal 
does not prove the absence of the ideal ; it only proves the 
general lack of wakeful consciousness in us, as Plato would 
say. Whoever permits himself to think how things should be 
as distinguished from what they are, and makes any judgment 
of the form — “This is good ” or “This ought to be done ” 
must admit that there is some ideal. We all make such 
judgments and there should be a practical unanimity about 
the presence of the ideal in our thought. There can be — ^as 
indej^ there are — differences of opinion only about the content 
or the \5oncrete nature of the ideal. We shall try in the 
following pages to explain as far as possible our notion of the 
ideal. But in the meantime let us remove certain misconcep- 
tions about it. 

Our view of the ideal at present is very comprehensive. 
We do not mean that because we are using the term ideal, it 
should therefore be taken at once as' something very spiritual. 
Whatever we may say of the ideal later on, at this point we 
are only maintaining that the ideal is the standard of good- 
ness and virtue. 

It is sometimes supposed that the ideal is only personal 
and therefore subjective. What is ideal to* me may not 
be ideal to you. People are known to cherish and follow 
different ideals in life ; and this is possible only if tlie ideal is 
something personal and subjective. • • 

This is an old objection now put in a new form ; and in 
answer we can but repeat what we have already said. We 
have taken the , ideal in the sense of the standard of value and 
if value is objective, as we have maintained it is, then th^ 
standard by which it is judged must also be objective. It is 
impossible for us to determine any thing objective by a purely 
personal standard. The sense of objectivity is ineradicable 



fyom our judgmeut of value, and so, ualess we are hopelessly 
mistaken in this, the standard by which such value is 
determined must also be equally objective. 

Now if the ideal is objective, how is it that different 
people seem to have different ideals ? Our answer to this 
question is that the ideal is only conceived differently by them. 
The fact that the ideal is differently conceived by different people 
does not make the ideal itself different. We differ from one 
another in our insight into the truth of things ; and according 
to the light that is given us, we conceive the ideal with 
different degrees of adequacy. But there is no doubt in our 
mind that it is the same ideal, the Best, that we are trying to 
envisage in our thought and embody in our life. < 

But, it is sometimes asked, where is the ideal ? I3 it not 
an exaggerated fancy or, at best, an exalted vision of your 
mind? Does not the ideal exist wholly in a subjecti’^e 
medium ? And is it not thereby infected with subjectivity ? 
These questions appear legitimate enough at first sight but 
in fact they proceed from a misunderstanding of the nature 
of the ideal. If the ideal were a mere vision of fancy, 
psychical in its character, we should never have the right or 
authority to condemn any thing in the light of the ideal. It 
is inconceivable that we should think that anything is 
good or evil, deserving of praise or blame, merely because 
it satisfies or does not satisfy our subjective fancy. We 
feel that the world as well as we ourselves ought to 
conform to the ideal. But if the ideal were only a vision 
it would be utterly incompetent to make this extravagant 
demand on us and the world. What reason can we have 
for demanding .that the world should fashion itself after 
the pattern of an imaginary picture ? It is because the 
ideal is not a mere fancy but reality in its urge to re- 
cover itself that we feel justified in demanding that the 
world should be as the ideal is. The vision of the ideal may 
be there but the vision as a psychical phenomenon is not the 
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ideal. That which is reflected in the vision is the ideal and 
that is far from being psychical or subjective. The sense of 
the ideal is the highest grasp or reach of reality through the 
medium of human consciousness and it carries with it the in> 
sistent demand that the world as it is should be remodelled 
into what it ought to be. 

Some people say that the ideal is only a product of social 
habit or custom or even, perhaps, of public opinion and so it 
is illegitimate, they argue, to make any metaphysical use of 
the ideal and to think that some transcendental reality is repre- 
sented in it. We are obliged, however, to dissent from this 
view. We think that the ideal can never be the product of 
soci^ habit or public opinion. By habit we understand some 
settled ^ndency or practice, A certain way of behaviour by 
constant repitition may become relatively easy and persistent. 
A^good part of what we are or do may be put to the credit of 
individual and social habit. Habit has made easy what was 
once flifflcult. it has made relatively permanent what used to 
take place only now and then. But although habit can ex- 
plain in this sense what we now are, it cannot explain in any 
sense what we ought to be, and our ideal is what we ought to 
be. If we have no idea of ‘ ought ’ it is strange to suppose that 
we shall acquire it merely by habit. Even the animal world 
is subject to the influence of habit but habit surely has not 
supplied them yet with a sense of the ideal. 

The Society may induce or coerce me to do certain things 
with the threat of punishment or the hope of reward. I may 
in my actions be susceptible to the subtler influences of public 
opinion also. But I can never be made by these means to 
think any thing good unless I myself recognise it to be so. 
You can force my action by some means or otter, but you can 
never by any means force an ideal upon me unless I freely 
choose it. The flesh is in bondage but the spirit is free. 

We may even grant that we are sometimes influenced by 
others in thinking of the ideal in a particular way. But this , 
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does not detract anything from the absoluteness of the ideal 
as such or from the unconditional character of our recogni- 
tion of it. It does not make the ideal dependent in fact 
upon public opinion nor does it reveal the fact that we think 
of the ideal as so dependent. The ideality of the ideal is 
never borrowed from public opinion ; it is beyond the touch of 
all corruption. Only the particular colours which it assumes 
in our eyes may be rightly or wrongly supposed to be there. 
If we arlj right in our thinking of the ideal in a particular 
way, we are fortunate ; if we are wrong, we ourselves are at 
fault. We may be helped to, or hindered from, a correct 
understanding of the ideal by an intelligent or a perverse 
public opinion. We submit therefore that although people 
living in a community may influence one another ip t^eir 
thought about the ideal, it is not proved thereby that the ideal 
itself has no character of its own or that it is simply a pro- 
duct of social habit or public opinion. 

We then assert that the ideal must be posited beford any 
thing else is posited in the moral world. Our moral world 
consists of all those thoughts and actions which imply the 
conception of the “good” or “ought.” We recognise this world 
and maintain it in existence by every one of our moral judg- 
ments. The moral world may even be so defined as to be 
made co-extensive with our whole life so far as it is rational. 
Life is nothing if it is not continuously active ; and all acti- 
vity, so far as it is rational, is directed towards the achieve- 
ment of some result which is conceived or felt to be good. 
All our actions are meant to bring about certain changes in 
the existing state of things and if the proposed change is not 
viewed as a good,, why should one try to realise it at all ? So 
either we must say that our actions are all irrational or we 
have to admit that we assume something to be good and then 
try to realise it by our actions. Even when there is nothing 
better or higher than simple food and drink, which we seek to 
obtain, we must recognise them as good before we can rationally 
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direct our action towards securing them. Pood and drink 
may not be good in themselves, but they are good because 
they support life, and life is viewed as good by most of us. 
When the scientist, or the artist, is after truth, or beauty, for 
its own sake, he feels and knows that lie is trying to realise 
something which is of supreme value. Thus it appears that 
the moral world is not a secluded area to which only some 
distinguished individuals are allowed to make their occasional 
visits. It is on the contrary the common possession* of all 
rational beings and seems to pervade the whole sphere of our 
thought and activity. 

Even if we limit the extent of the moral world to those 
thou^ts and actions only which have clearly and specifically 
to do wi^h our conception of the good, the existence of this 
world remains as incapable of being doubted as the fact of our 
owp existence. If the moral world is to be there, the ideal 
must also be there. The ideal gives meaning and significance 
to all bur jungments of value. We cannot call anything 
either good o^' bad, if there is no ideal by which such charac- 
teristics are determined. And if there is nothing good or bad, 
there appears to be no reason why we should try to accom- 
plish anything in the world — why at all we should think, act 
or live. We must either abandon ourselves wholly to the 
necessary and blind operations of the laws of nature and thus 
make ourselves free from all complicity in its work, or we must 
understand and posit something as good and try to realise it 
in the world. If we are to open our lips and raise our hand 
on our own initiative, and, if we are to be rational, it must be 
in the interest of the good, however imperfectly that good 
may be conceived by us. If we are to approve of anything 
or condemn anything we must necessarily assume something 
in the light of which condemnation or approval may appear 
rational. 

It may be said that the standard, which determines our 
Judgments of value, need not itself be somewhere real. It 
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should suffice for our purpose if the standard can be described 
in objective terms. When, e.g., we judge that a particular 
figure is a circle, we do not think that the standard of circu- 
larity is first real in an ideal circle and is then realised in 
the figure before us. We simply mean that the figure before 
us possesses the property of circularity which is objective 
in the sense that it can be described, as it has been done by 
Euclid, in objective terms. 

In answer to this objection it has only to be pointed 
out that the value of a thing is not like the property of 
circularity which can be found in the circle itself and does 
not refer us to anything beyond it. When we speak of the 
value of a thing our attention ' is not exclusively confined 
to its positive characteristics ; we are forced to think^of some 
ideal element which is realised in it and but for which the 
thing would not have any value at all. 

It is certain that in some sense the ideal is. Our whole 
moral life would have to be denied if the being of the ideal 
were to be denied. But the being of the ideal does not 
merely follow, in theory, as a deductive conclusion, from 
the fact of moral experience ; it can, we believe, be even 
empirically found to be present in the consciousness of all 
rational beings. If anybody seriously and honestly asks him- 
self whether there is anything which is really good in itself, 
anything, at least, on account of which things are good or 
bad, we believ'e he will find in himself a clear answer in the 
affirmative. If the question takes a practical turn and he 
is asked to define what that thing is, he may hesitate and 
fail to give a definitive answer with confidence. But he will 
never take his failure to define the ideal offhand in a satis- 
factory manner’as amounting to his denial of its reality. If 
he takes time and is persistent with his questions, he will 
be able, we think, to formulate some notion of the ideal 
which he really follows in his life and conduct. That he 
may not be quite correct in his thought about the ideal is 
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readily admitted but that he will feel that some ideal is there 
and will have some idea about it, if he is really earnest in 
his self-examination, is equally undeniable. 

Just as it is true that the ideal must be real in some 
sense, it is also true that the ideal does not exist as an actual 
fact. Not only is it a fact that the ideal does not exist in 
the sense in which the physical world exists, but it is also 
demanded by the fact of our moral experience that the ideal 
should not exist in this sense. If we examine and exhaust all 
the phenomena of the sensible world, we shall never discover 
our ideal among them. Even if we think we have found our 
ideal in the natural world, it will forthwith lose all its ideality 
and Income just a fact or an event like any other in the 
world. If the ideal as such could wholly be precipitated into 
a fact, just present before us, all our moral life would come 
to an end. There would then be nothing to attain to or 
aspire after, and a sort of moral deadlock would certainly 
ensue. But as a matter of fact we find that moral experience 
is there and it implies that the ideal has yet to be realised. 
If we were what we ought to be and if the world were also 
what it ought to be, the characteristic difference between 
‘ ought ’ and ‘ is ’ would not be there and we should have no 
duty to perform either with regard to ourselves or with regard 
to the world. The main impetus to moral activity comes 
from the fact that we are not what we ought tp be. In this 
fact lies the root of all moral expedience. We find therefore 
that the ideal is never an accomplished fact ; it demands to 
be made actual but it is not so already. The ideal is always 
ahead of us, never behind, or just in front of us. 

But here is an apparent contradiction. JWe urge that 
the ideal must be real in some sense but we are also obliged 
to admit that the ideal is not real as a fact. How is it then 
real at all ? 

When the question is raised about the reality of the 
ideal we should try to ascertain what sort of reality we really 
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want for it. We should also ascertain whether a thing is 
unreal simply because it is not a fact among other facts 
and does not occur as an event in the series of events which 
make up the natural world. 

In the first place it appears that if we restrict the sphere 
of reality only to those entities which occupy space and occur 
in time, we shall fail to give a satisfactory account of our 
experience. We cannot give an account of experience with- 
out introducing the ideas of relation, quality and universal, 
and they do not appear to be simple members of a spatio- 
temporal series. However we may try to explain these terms 
they do not certainly appear to stand for things which are 
simply the complexes of space and time. Relationa^ and 
qualities do not exist in space and time in the sense in which 
substances do. A rose may exist here and now. But redness 
is not confined to any particular space or time nor can -we 
think that it is spread over all space 'and time. Similarly 
relations and other universals do not seem to be explicable 
wholly in terms of space and time. We are not concerned at 
present to establish or to deny the reality of these entities. 
All that we mean to assert just now is that for those who are 
convinced of the reality of these entities, reality cannot mean 
mere existence in space and time. 

If we define reality as existence in space and time, 
if, that is, we f.hink that alone to be real which exists in space 
and time, we shall have to. say that space and time themselves 
are not real, for space and time do not exist in space and time. 
Although it may be admitted that space and time are for us 
the dominant aspects of reality it need not follow that they 
are the only or .the highest aspects of reality. 

We therefore conclude that it is not absolutely certain 
that all that is real must form part of a spatio-temporal 
system. We admit that the ideal is not a fact among other 
facts of the world. But these facts in their exclusive parti- 
cularity are not the only things that have a title to reality. 
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What is necessary to give meaning, coherence and intelli- 
gibility to these facts must be at least as real as the facts 
themselves. The rational elements in facts are not simply the 
fabrications of an arbitrary fancy nor are they tyrannically 
imposed on some foreign material. They must be seen on the 
other hand to be the informing spirit of the facts without 
which the facts would be nothing. The categories and the 
ideals of experience are not therefore to be banished altogether 
from the realm of reality or confined within the region of sub- 
jectivity only. So if the facts of the moral life require, as we 
have seen they do, for their explanation, the conception of an 
objective ideal, we must then admit (so long as we cannot 
denjr the facts themselves) the validity of the conception and 
the consequent reality of the ideal. The fact that the ideal 
is not to be seen at any particular space or time does not prove 
tlmt it is unreal ; it only shows that the ideal as ideal cannot 
be caught in the network of space and time. 

Moreover the sort of reality that belongs to the world of 
facts is utterly incompatible with our conception of the ideal. 
Finitude and change are the two indispensable characteristics 
of all facts of the natural world. These are in a way the 
products of their spatio-temporal character. The facts as they 
come to us exclude one another. The being of each particular 
fact is limited by that of every other fact and this limit can 
never be transcended by the particular fact so long as it re- 
mains what it is. Again all facts are transient and evanescent 
in their character. There is perpetual change everywhere. 
It is because our vision is very dull that we seem to find per- 
manence where there is only continuous change. There is a 
sort of unstable equilibrium reigning supreme in all facts, in 
consequence of .which none of them can remain exactly itself 
for two successive moments. Nothing comes to stay ; nothing 
in the world can maintain itself in being against the forces of 
disruption which are inherent in it. Everything tends to dis- 
appear as soon as it is ushered into existence, 

9 
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We want to realise and be one with our ideal. But if the 
ideal were condemned to huitude and invested with a repellent 
character, which is the mark of all finite things, we do not 
know bow we could still look upon it as our ideal. We want 
to be taken up into the ideal but if its nature were such that 
it would keep us always at an arm’s length, it would never be 
our ideal. If the ideal lacked the principle of self ‘mainten- 
ance, like the facts of the natural world, — if it were to vanish 
as soon as we got it in our grasp — ^it is doubtful whether we 
would then think of it as ideal and strive after it. It is no 
use trying to reach a point where we cannot maintain our- 
selves and are sure of an immediate fall. 

When we find that we cannot be satisfied with an .>deal 
that has only the reality of the natural world, it should not 
be a defect in the ideal that it does not possess the reality of 
this sort. We are speculatively certain that the ideal must*be 
real, as we have no reason to believe that the sense of object- 
ivity, associated with our judgments of value, is altogether, 
and in all oases, illusory. And although the ideal does not 
possess the reality of the natural world, we are not obliged to 
say that the ideal cannot be real ; for reality is not exclusively 
confined to this world only. We therefore, assert that the 
ideal is real. In this we have only followed the lead of the 
famous idealistic argument which says that what must be and 
may be certainly is. 



CHAPTER V 


The Ideal as the Good. 

We have seen that our moral judgments imply some 
ideal. And as we cannot deny validity to all moral judg- 
ments, and as validity is not intelligible without objectivity, 
the ^ideal implied by the valid moral judgments must be ob- 
jectively real. We have also seen that although the ideal 
may not be real as a fact in the external world of space and 
ti|pe, there is no reason to suppose that it is unreal, because 
reality does not belong exclusively to what appears in space 
and tftne but it belongs also, and p’erhaps in a higher sense, 
to what goes beyond them. But although the assumption of 
an objective ideal is rendered necessary by the nature of our 
moral experience the ideal, we are obliged to admit, is still 
very vague. We know that it is there but we do not yet 
clearly know what it exactly is. Let us try therefore to de- 
termine the nature of the ideal a little more closely. 

We have tried to maintain that things are not good in 
and by themselves, but are so only in relation with the ideal. 
The nature of the relation between the things, which are 
called good, and the ideal, which in fact seems to be the 
ground of their goodness, has been variously conceived. It is 
said for instance that a thing is good because^ it realises the 
ideal, or because it reflects, approximates to or participates in, 
the ideal. We'are aware that realisation, reflection, approxi- 
mation and participation are different concepts ; but we think 
they are each meant to express some unique relation which 
must hold good between a particular thing and the ideal 
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before the thing can properly be called good. The idea of Reali- 
sation, though widely used in Philosophy, is apt to be mis- 
leading, because it suggests the present unreality of the ideal 
to be realised. Approximation appears primarily a spatial 
concept, sometimes used even in connection with a temporal 
relation. But when a thing is supposed to approximate to 
the ideal, there is surely no reference to space or time. Simi- 
larly it is possible to find out some inadequacy in the notions 
of reflection and participation. All these concepts, however, 
though different from one another, seem to agree in one point. 
Each of them points to some unity or identity between the 
terms which are related by it. Reflection or participation is 
not possible unless there is identity in some respects. 
Approximation in time or space does not of course express any 
identity, but when there is an approximation in essence 
(which seems to be the meaning of approximation used jn 
connection with the ideal) partial identity appears surely to be 
intended. The realisation' of the ideal means the a'ctual 
embodiment of the ideal in life and conduct : and this is 
possible only when we become one with the ideal. So how- 
ever inadequate or different may be the expression which each 
of these terms gives to the intended relation between a thing, 
which is good, and the ideal, the essential character of the re- 
lation is not very much in doubt. Identity, partial or entire, 
seems to be the essence of the relation which a thing must 
bear to the ideal in order that it may be properly called good. 

What, then, is the ideal? If things become good by 
being identified with the ideal, it is but natural to suppose that 
the ideal is the supreme good. If the ideal lends goodness to 
things, which ap^pear rather indifferent when regarded in and 
by themselves, if things are good in so far as they represent or 
reflect the ideal, it appears reasonable to regard the ideal as 
the very embodiment of goodness itself. 

In another way, too, we seem to be led to this conclusion. 
When the goodness of a thing is not directly seen, it is natural 
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to asl^ why it is good. In answer we may be told that it is 
good because it is essentially related to something which is 
good. But if we repeat our question and enquire about the 
reason why that something is good, either we shall have the 
same answer repeated, i.e., we shall be referred to something 
else as the ground of the goodness of the thing in question, or 
we shall be told that the thing is itself good, i.e., is good not 
because of something else but because of itself. We cannot 
have recourse to the former alternative more than a'number 
of times. We cannot go on saying that a is good because of h, 
and h is good because of c, and so on indefinitely. We must 
come to some x, y, or z which is good because of itself, that is, 
which must contain in itself the ground of its goodness. That 
whict unconditionally good and is the condition of the 
goodness of all other things is the ideal. About anything else 
we may ask why it should be considered good, but in connec- 
tion with the ideal ‘SUch a question does not seem to arise at 
all. We cannot think of the ideal except as good. Nobody 
can maintain and pursue an ideal while thinking at the same 
time that it is not good Even an altogether unworthy and 
wrong ideal must take on the appearance of good before it can 
be elevated to the rank of an ideal. 'I'o Satan bent on revenge 
upon the Almighty in Heaven, evil itself appeared as good 
before it could be made the object of his constant pursuit. 

Here we have got some positive knowledge about the 
ideal. We have tried to maintain, that we cannot say ration- 
ally that a thing is good unless there is an ideal which is rea- 
lised in it. The ideal is the basis of anything being good. 
But when we know that the ideal is the basis of goodness we 
do not know that the ideal itself is good. Ideality and good- 
ness, though inseparable, are not synonymous. So we think 
that in knowing that the ideal is good, we have made some 
advance in our knowledge about the ideal. 

Goodness then is an essential characteristic of the ideal. 
But what is goodness ? To this question, we confess, it is not 
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possible to give a satisfactory answer. Goodness, being an 
ultimate and elementary concept, cannot be analysed into any 
thing simpler than itself, If it is to be understood, it must 
be understood without any definition. If some one has no 
idea of goodness, no one can ever communicate it to him 
by means of words, gestures or any other symbols. On 
this point we agree with Professor Moore who says that good 
is an unanalysable concept. So when we say that the ideal 
is good, we must be understood without any further explana- 
tion or not be understood at all. 

But does not the statement that good is a simple un- 
analysable concept contradict our thesis that whenever any- 
thing is judged to he good, there is a reference to the id^al ? 
For if good is a simple unanalysable notion, it ought to be 
grasped intuitively and at once without any extraneous 
reference. , ^ 

To this objection it may be replied that the reference to 
the ideal is not contained ih our very notion of good as 'such. 
In order merely to understand what goodness is we do not 
need to fall back upon our notion of the ideal. In fact we 
start with our judgments of good and bad ; and they would 
not be possible if we did not know beforehand what good 
or bad is. We do not say that the very meaning of goodness 
is not intelligible to us unless we know what the ideal is. On 
the contrary we think if we had no idea of good, we should 
have no clue whatever to the nature or being of the ideal. 
But although the meaning of goodness is quite intelligible by 
itself without any reference to the ideql it is not intelligible 
how anything by itself can be good without such a reference. 
The simple notion of good is no doubt applied to things but 
when they 'are seen not to contain the ground of goodness in 
themselves we are led beyond them to the ideal. We find 
the implication of the ideal in our judgment of good which is 
not identical with our simple notion of good. It is not the 
idea of goodness itself but that of something being good 
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which has the implication of the ideal. Such an implication 
is not, I hope, contradicted by the simple unanalysable 
character of our notion of goodness. 

Our idea of goodness in its simple unanalysable character 
agrees with our idea of truth. Coherence or correspondence 
may be used as a criterion of truth. If there is coherence or 
correspondence, we may know that there is truth. But the 
meaning of truth is never the meaning of coherence cvr corres- 
pondence. This is evident from the fact that there is a stand- 
ing dispute among philosophers as to whether truth should 
be defined as correspondence or as coherence. The disputants 
invariably use the term truth and must have a common under- 
standing of it. If, for some, truth itself were identical in 
meaning with correspondence and, for others, with coherence, 
then no dispute would arise. The dispute is possible because 
while there is a common understanding or idea of truth for 
all, thjs idea is sought to be explained or characterised differ- 
ently by different people. If the very meaning of truth were 
coherence (or correspondence), then whoever would speak of 
truth would understand coherence (or correspondence) by it 
and no dispute should arise as to whether truth should mean 
coherence or something else. 

But although truth is a simple quality of our ideas or 
judgments, yet from an idea or a judgment being true, we 
draw the implication that there is some reality which is dif- 
ferent from the idea or the judgment which is true, because 
we find that an idea or a judgment by itself can be neither 
true nor false. The implication of a transcendent reality, 
which is reflected or presented in the idea, is on a par with 
the implication of the ideal which is realised id the. thing we 
judge to be good. From the fact that an idea is true, although 
an idea by itself cannot be true, we draw the implication that 
there is some reality which is realised or reflected in the idea 
which we judge to be true. From the fact that a thing is 
good, although it annot by itself be good, we draw the similar 
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implication that there is some ideal which is realised in the 
thing which is judged to be good. 

We have said that in knowing the ideal to be good, we 
have made some advance in our knowledge about the 
ideal. But it seems that in making this advance we have 
involved ourselves in a fresh contradiction. We held that a 
thing could not be good when taken by itself. It is good only 
in relation to some thing else which is the ideal. We are 
now saying that the ideal is good. But if our former con- 
tention is right, then the ideal, in order to be good, must be 
related to some other ideal. And that ideal must either be 
not good or be related to some other ideal and the process 
cannot be stopped until we come to an ideal which cauno 
be called good in the proper sense of the term. But When we 
speak of the ideal we mean the ultimate ideal and it is easy 
to see that there cannot be any higher ideal to which it may 
be related in order to be good. Thus we seem forced to ad- 
mit either that our former contention is not right or that the 
ideal as ideal is not good at all. 

It is better to admit the element of truth in this objec- 
tion. The ideal is not good quite in the same sense as any- 
thing else in the world is good. A thing in the world is good 
in so far as it realises or participates in the nature of the 
ideal. Its goodness is in a sense borrowed goodness. But 
the ideal is good in its own right. So] there seems to be an 
intelligible distinction between the goodness of a natural 
thing and that of the ideal. (By a natural thing we do not 
necessarily understand a physical object but any thing, fact 
or event, including life and conduct, which can form part of 
the scheme of .the natural world.) We may answer the ob- 
jection by saying that the condition of being related to the 
ideal in order to be good has its scope confined to things that 
happen or exist in the world and does not extend to the ideal 
which contains in itself the ground of its 'goodness. Even 
without this qualification, it is, I think, possible to defend 
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pur position, that the ideal is good, without falsifying our 
former contention that nothing can be good unless it is re* 
lated to the ideal. We held that a thing could be good only 
by being related to the ideal and the essence of the relation, 
however differently expressed, was found to be a form of 
unity signifying partial or complete identity. A thing is 
good to the extent it becomes one with the ideal. The degree 
of its goodness depends on the degree of completeness with 
which it is identified with the ideal. Now this identification 
becomes absolute when we come to the ideal itself. So if 
there is anything which is absolutely good it must be the 
ideal. The requiste relation to the ideal (in order to be good) 
is fqund in the relation of ident ity which subsists between 
the idead and itself. We think therefore that there is no in- 
consistency in supposing that the ideal is good, even on the 
hypothesis that nothing can be good without being related to 
the ideal. 

Some philosophers think that* the idea of goodness is 
self-discrepant and as such it cannot be applied to anything 
that claims to be real. It is supposed that we ‘speak of the 
good, generally, as that which satisfies desire.’ But “ A 
satisfied desire is, in short, inconsistent with itself. F»>r, so far 
as it is quite satisfied, it is not a desire ; and so far as it is a 
desire, it must remain at least partly unsatisfied.” (Appear- 
ance and Bealitt/, p. 410.) And “in any case, apart from 
this, there is implied the suggestion of an idea, distinct from 
the fact while identified with it. Each of these features is 
necessary and each is inconsistent with the other. And the 
resolution of this difference between idea and existence is 
both demanded by the good and yet remains unattainable” 
(ibid, p. 410). But, as we have seen the satisfaction of desire 
is not the essence of goodness. So even if there is any self- 
contradiction in the idea of a satisfied desire, it will not affect 
our view of the good. But the supposed cohtradiction in 
the ■ idea of a satisfied desire appears more verbal than real, 

10 
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It is 'not the essence of desire that it should never iJe satis* 
fled. And so when a particular desire is actually satisfied 
there should be no harm in speaking of the desire as satisfied. 
Otherwise nobody could speak of his task as done, 
seeing that a task is no longer a task when it is done. There 
would be self-contradiction in the idea o.f a satisfied desire if 
desire denoted a fixed state of a static universe and satisfae- 
tion also as a permanent condition were sought to be assert- 
ed of ^'t. But we know there is no such-implication in the 
idea of desire or in that of satisfaction. If it is not contended 
that the nature of a desire is such that it can never be satis- 
fied, there should be no objection to the idea of a desire being 
satisfied. When a desire is actually satisfied, we may use 
some other name to denote the state of things and ra^ly not 

4. ^ , 

speak of it as a satisfied desire for fear of .self-contradiction, 
but the fact itself cannot be denied. 

It is no doubt true that a distinction between fact and 
idea is implied when we speak of the good and it is also true 
that there should be some identity between the two. A fact 
or an idea, by itself, is neither good nor evil. But the fact 
should be seen to embody the ideal held in idea before it can 
be recognised as good. There is difference because the fact 
itself is not the idea ; and there is identity because the idea 
should be seen as realised in the fact. But this identity and 
difference between fact and idea should not be considered a 
mark of self-discrepancy inherent in the notion of goodness. 
For neither the difference nor the identity is absolute in this 
case. As Bradley himself has taught us, identity in differ- 
ence is an intelligible conception, and we have an instance 
of it here. The fact is not merely and absolutely different 
from the idea ' nor is the idea absolutely identical with the 
fact. The ideal as such is not wholly realiced in the actual 
but it does not mean that it is not realised at all. 

Further, identity and difference between existence and 
idea is the common feature of all our knowledge of real 
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objects. .The fact of the existence of a thing is different 
from the fact of its being known by us. Even if one 
supposes, as some idealists do, that things do not exist 
without being known, still it cannot be maintained that their 
being is identical with our knowledge of them. For being 
and knowing are two different concepts and they cannot be 
simply identified without giving rise to hopeless confusion. 
If we have any real knowledge, the thing known must not be 
a mere idea but must have a self-existence distinct from the 
idea which we come to entertain about it. If the thing were 
a mere idea, it would then be a case of fancy or imagination 
and would not constitute real knowledge. Again if our 
know/edge is true, then the thing known must be given as 
one with- the idea which is our knowledge about it. Thus we 
have some identity between fact and idea. So either we must 
giv^up all knowledge of reality and, with it. Philosophy which 
is a branch of it or wd should not make identity and difference 
between fact and idea a special obje’ction against our know- 
ledge of the good. 

Contradiction has been sought to be found in the idea 
of goodness also on the ground that as we are finite and so 
necessarily imperfect, it is not possible for us to reach the 
ideal perfection in the pursuit of which goodness consists. 
“Goodness,” it is said, “since it must needs pursue the 
perfect, is in its essence self -discrepant, and in th^e end unreal ” 
(ibid, p. 122). The ideal, to be worthy of our pursuit, must 
needs be perfect and it is also a fact that we are finite and im- 
perfect. Otherwise there would be no need of striving after 
the perfect ideal. But is finitude the last word about us ? 
And is the infinite ideal only a transcendent ^eyond ? Are 
we not rather finite — infinite in our character, as Bosanquet 
has said ? And* do not the roots of perfection lie already 
hidden in our hearts ? How otherwise can we have the heart 
to pursue an ideal which is never to be reached by us ? Is 
the nature of the ideal such that it cannot be touched hy our 
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thoughts and deeds ? Is it not, on the contrary, increasingly 
coming within the grasp and achievement of the best among 
us? We shall say more on this point when we come to con- 
sider the nature of the self and its relation to the ideal. For^ 
the present we can only say that the supposed contradiction 
would be there if our finitude were a standing and eternal 
fact and goodness implied our self-trascendence without there 
being any movement or process in the world. If we were ab- 
solutely fixed in our finitude and if our ideal were a tran- 
scendent Beyond, then it would be a contradiction to suppose 
that there can be any gradual approximation (in which good- 
ness consists) between two such fixed and utterly opposed 
facts. But when this is not the case, the idea of goodness 
may not be wholly self-discrepant and unreal. ' 

Bosanquet, too, is of opinion that the whole cannot 
strictly be called good, although it is the standard of all good- 
ness and value. “Strictly you do not vajue it ; you value all 
else by it.” {The Principle of Individuality and Value, p; 310.) 

It may however be replied that if the necessary condition 
for having any value is that a thing should be capable of 
being judged by the standard, we think this condition may be 
fulfilled even in the case of the standard itself. For the 
standard may be judged by itself. If to be good it is neces- 
sary for a thing to be whole, and if nothing else is required 
for the purpose, then it is impossible for us to deny that the 
whole is good,* because we cannot assert that the whole is not 
whole. 

In this connection it is important to realise the sense in 
which the ideal is said to be the standard of value. It is not 
a standard in the sense in which the standard yard is a stand- 
ard of measurefnent. If a piece of cloth is to. be measured by 
the standard yard it must be able to contain the standard 
length a number of times. If it falls short of a yard, it. cannot 
be measured by the standard yard. But this is not so in the 
case of the ideal. * The ideal is not contained wholly in any of 
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the tfilngg that are judged by it. Still we use the ideal as the 
standard in our judgments of value. Things are good to the 
extent they approximate to the ideal. The ideal marks the 
, limit of goodness which things in the world approach with 
various degrees of closeness. The limit is reached in the 
ideal itself. And so the ideal should be considered good in an 
unqualified sense. 

While we are considering the ideal as the good, it would 
be desirable if we could profit by the light which the,Platonic 
Philosophy throws on the question ; for the notion of the good 
appears to occupy a central place in that system of thought 
also. From what I have been able to understand of the 
Philosophy of Plato, it seems clear that much of what he says 
of the good applies without any reservation to our notion of 
the ideal which we are trying to expound here. 

The good, according to Plato, is ‘ the end of life ’ ‘ the 
cause of things being understood, and also the source of the 
beingwof everything in the world ’ .{Nettleship, p. 230). The 
ideal, too, is, as we contend, the end of life, and we shall try 
to show in the sequel that it is also the ground of intelligibility 
and of the being of things. So far there appears to be a 
complete agreement between our notion of the ideal and 
Plato’s idea of the good. But if we inquire into the further 
characterisation of the good as given or suggested by Plato, 
we shall find that the good does not give a final and satisfac* 
tory picture of the ideal as conceived by us.# According to 
some scholars the good is identified* with God in Plato’s Philo, 
sophy. If it is so, it will naturally come to be considered in 
our next chapter where we shall be concerned with the ideal 
as God. But it is, I think, now-a-days believed by competent 
authorities that the good is not a person but ’a principle and 
our idea of -God is such that he cannot be conceived 
except as a person (Burnet). The good is only a methodo- 
logical principle which gives unity and order to the world 
of ideas (Stewart). It is iu a sense the idea of ideas. Just 
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as it is the idea of beauty which brings out the essence 
of all beautiful objects, so is the idea of the good present 
in all other ideas and constitutes their inmost essence. 
But it is not simply the logical universal under which all 
other ideas are to be subsumed. The conception of the 
good is more teleological than logical (Windelband). But 
the teleology of the good is not the teleology of the subjective 
human mind. The end signified by the good is not simply 
the objedt of some human desire nor is it simply that which 
comes at last (Nettleship). The end of anything is not 
any purpose of man or God which it can be made to 
subserve, but that which it can become in the fulness of its 
being. The end of man is the ideal man. The end of any- 
thing is the ideal that can be reached by it. Now all ideas 
are perfect in their own spheres. Perfection is therefore 
shared by all ideas, and since the good is the idea of all ideas, 
it comes to mean perfection itself (Stace). The good may 
mean more than what is* simply common to all ideas, but if 
it is taken in the sense of perfection, it is at least intelligible 
why the good should be the end of life. 

But we cannot realise something which can never be in 
us. We can only bring to fruition that which lies hidden in 
our nature. So in order that we may be able to realise per- 
fection, we must already be in possession of potentialities 
which make for perfection. But as the idea of perfection is 
not already defined for us, we do not know what it is precisely 
that constitutes the essence of perfection. When then we 
know that we can only develop that with which we have 
been endowed, we come to the conclusion that the end of our 
life is the development of all our natural faculties. But we 
know we have powers and tendencies for good as well as for 
evil, and if we are to develop them all equally* without dis- 
crimination, we shall make no advance towards perfection. 
It is no use telling ps that we should strive after perfection 
or realise the good, because so long as we do not know exactly 
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what perfection is, we cannot intelligently direct our efforts 
to any particular end. 

If, as Natorp suggests, the good is the principle of organi- 
sation and maintenance, we get a more definite content for 
our idea of the good. And we seem to understand better 
how we can make it the end of our life. We shall be working 
for the good when we work for harmony and order. Whatever 
may be the ultimate nature of the ideal, it must exclude 
disharmony and disunion. We also feel that we are* nearing 
our ideal to the extent we are able to establish harmony and 
order in our own life and in the world. On this interpreta- 
tion we can better understand how the good, besides being the 
end of life, is the principle of intelligibility in things as well as 
the ground of their being. A fact is intelligible only when 
it can be seen to be in harmony with other facts, only when, 
that is, a relevant place can be found for it in the organised 
whole of experience. When a thing cannot be filiated with 
any other thing in the world it remains unintelligible. We 
know that things in the world are related with one another; 
their being is not intelligible without such relation. A thing 
is what it does and what it does is always expressed in a series 
of reciprocal relations with other things of the world. Just 
as a hand would not exist as a hand if it were cut off from 
the body of which it is an organic part, so would any other 
thing be entirely different from itself if it were dislodged 
from its proper place in the orderly scheme of* the universe. 
The system or the ordered scheme ‘of the world sustains every 
thing in its being. Thus we see that the good as the principle 
of organisation is the ground of the intelligibility of things 
and of their being, just as it is also the end of life. 

But this does not solve all difficulties. There are different 
senses in which a thing may be said to be the end of life, 
and we do not know precisely in what sense the good is the 
end of life. Is it the end of life in the sense that we do as 
a matter of fact aim at realising it in life, although we may 
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not at all be able to realise it actually, or in the sense that 
it is bein" actually realised in life, although we may or 
may not consciously aim at it ? Is it, again, the end of 
life in the sense that we ought to aim at its realisation ? 
Even though what we ought to realise may happen to be 
what is actually being realised, the distinction in mean- 
ing can scarcely be missed. The good cannot be wholly 
identical with the ideal unless the term good includes in its 
meaning that which ought to be realised. But the good 
represented simply as the principle of order and harmony 
does not seem to mean that which ought to be realised in 
life. What necessity is there that we should try to bring 
about order and harmony in our individual lives or in the 
world? Mere order sometimes proves killing to our souls. 
If nobody found any satisfaction in the harmonious ordering 
of things, it is very doubtful whether any one would ever 
consciously aim at it. So it seems that the principle of order 
merely as such does not explain why it should be made the 
end of life. 

It is usual to think that a thing is explained when its 
proper place in the order of things has been found or pointed 
out. But the order which our intellect finds out is only a 
late discovery in the growth of our knowledge. For intelli- 
gibility something more primitive is necessary than mere 
order. If to begin with we do not know at all what a parti- 
cular thing is, we shall never be able to ascertain whether it 
fits in with other things of the world. An unintelligible 
something can never be known to be in any intelligible rela- 
tion with anything else. A thing must first come within our 
consciousness, must by itself be somewhat intelligible, before 
its filiations with other things can be asserted or disputed. 
It appears therefore that for intelligibility things should 
possess some more elementary characteristic than that of simply 
belonging to an order, 
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Iths also doubtful whether mere orderliness can be the 
ground of the being of things. A thing must be before it 
can belong to an order or remain outside of it. ‘ To be ’ does 
not mean ‘ to be in order.’ In order to understand what it is 
to be in order we must first understand what it is simply to be. 
When we know that a thing is, we do not at once know that 
it is in some order. But having known that it is, we proceed 
to find out its connections with other things. If to be were 
to be in some order, then, when we know that a thiilg is we 
should also know its connection ? with other things and no 
separate effort should be necessary to discover such con- 
nections. Things are there and they may very well be, as 
indeed they are, in some order; but their being is not identical 
in meaning with their being in some order. ‘ Being in some 
order ’ is a further determination of ‘ being ’ and it can be 
pogited only on the assumption that there is some being to be 
so determined. Such being provides ground for there being 
any orHer but the order itself cannot be supposed to be the 
ground of being as such. 

It is very likely that what Plato sought to express by the 
idea of the good is essentially identical with what we are 
trying to think of under the form of the ideal. But the good 
as characterised by his interpreters does not seem to give a 
final and satisfactory notion of the ideal. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Ideal as God, 

We have contended that the ideal must be real, because 
the validity of moral judgments cannot otherwise be justified. 
Now, one of the easiest ways of conceiving the ideal as real 
is to suppose that it is fully realised in some being. The 
name God may conveniently be given to such a being. We 
human beings have all our characteristic drawbacks. None 
of us is perfect. We cannot say that the ideal is fully 
realised in any one of us. On the contrary our idea of God is 
such that it is never associated with any moral imperfection, 
God is generally thought of as all-wise, all-powerful and all- 
good. It is possible to think, as some writers have actually 
thought, that there are limitations to his power and even to 
his knowledge. But it is not possible to impugn his goodness 
without at the same time falsifying our idea of God. His 
goodness must not suffer any limitation ; he must be all good, 
perfect, if he is to be God at all. It thus appears very easy 
to identify the ideal with God. 

It is not our intention to give here an independent proof 
for the existence of God. But having previously shewn that 
the ideal is real, we are now trying to identify it with God. 
Still we cannot help remarking that God conceived as the 
id«al is the only real God, that can be found and found to be 
satisfactory. The ontological argument is now-a-days regarded 
by many as fallacious (0p.*0. D. Broad’s article in the 
Hibbert Journal, Vol. XXIV, p. 43). The cosmological and 
the teleological arguments also are not very conclusive. They 
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proceed upon an examiaation of external facts. These facts 
can be explained by some other fact of the same order or by 
a principle which is inherent in them and has its being only 
in them. The hypothesis of God can legitimately be used for 
the explanation of these facts only if we propose to degrade 
God to the level of natural phenomena. However far we 
may go back in a causal series we shall always find some 
member of the series and shall never get out of it. We can 
get out of the series to God only by a big jump ;.but the 
jump is neither warranted nor necessitated by the series of 
facts examined. The first term of the series, if there be any 
first term, must fall in a line with the rest of the terms and 
cannot claim a status superior to that of the rest. 

A. designer is necessary only when a thing is unable to 
fashion itself. For the growth in shape and proportion of a 
banian tree we do not constantly require the services of a 
master architect. We know that the whole thing is prefigur- 
ed in the seed. If we started with formless matter we should 
require some external hand to put it into definite shape. But 
if it itself has the form and the tendency to give rise to other 
forms, the services of a moulding hand are absolutely super- 
fluous. We should require the hypothesis of God if we 
supposed that in the beginning there was mere matter without 
any form and character. But it cannot be proved that the 
universe was ever in a state of this sort. The universe is 
always in a determinate state. It has always a definite 
character which is determined by its previous states and which 
again determines in its turn the state that follows. The 
process is absolutely continuous and no time or place can be 
found where we can introduce the designing hand of the 
Providence. • 

If God is. any thing, he is spiritual, and a spiritual 
principle cannot be found in a non-spiritual medium. The 
external #orld is sometimes supposed to be the manifestation 
of some spiritual principle. But the spirituality of the 
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external world as revealed to our senses is not so Cilearly 
manifest as the spirituality of the selves that we are. So if 
there is God, we must look for the evidence of his being rather 
in our own selves than in the external world. However unworthy 
we may be in our everyday thoughts and deeds, we seem to 
come in touch with the divine in our sense of the ideal. In 
us there is nothing higher than our sense of the best. 
Here, if anywhere, we must look for the revelation of the 
reality of God to us. It is with a rare insight that Prof. 
Pringle-Pattison has said that “ The presence of the Ideal is 
the reality of God within us ” {Idea of God, p. 246). We 
know that God is the embodiment of perfection and we also 
know that the ideal embodies perfection in itself. It is easy 
therefore for us to think of God as the ideal or of the ideal as 
God. We have found that the ideal must be objectively real. 
So there cannot be any question about the reality or existence 
of God conceived as the ideal. 

We have said that God conceived as the ideal is the only 
God that can be found satisfactory. The cosmological and 
teleological arguments, even if they are successful, can only 
prove a highly powerful and clever God. That God, however 
powerful and clever, need not be a God of goodness. And no 
being can be worthy of our love and worship unless it possesses 
the attribute of goodness in its perfection. The ingenious 
creator of the world might be there, but there would be no 
reason why wo should love and worship him. He might in- 
spire us with awe and wonder, but he would never fill us with 
reverence. Such a God would never satisfy our religious 
sentiments. It cannot be supposed that we might be induced 
to love God in the hope of some reward or out of fear of some 
punishment. Por love actuated by such selfish motives would 
be no love at all. It cannot also be argued that we should be 
grateful to God for the things he has given us to enjoy, be- 
cause one does not usually feel any gratitude for things he has 
never asked for, especially when he finds that the things for 
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which fte asks are not granted to hinti. Such considerations 
however do not arise at all when we come to think of God as 
the ideal. Tbe ideal simply because it is the ideal, the source 
and ground of all worth and goodness, demands our love and 
devotion. We do not require any reason to be given for our 
worshipful attitude towards it. Our heart goes out spontane- 
ously in love and worship to a being whom we recognise to be 
no other than our ideal. Thus in our sense of the ideal we 
have got a proof and evidence of God which can nowhhre else 
be found. 

Some modern writers have been led, like ourselves, from a 
consideration of the moral world to the idea of God. All these 
thinkers are deeply impressed with the objective validity of 
morality and they are convinced that the ideal implied in 
morality must have objective existence. We are glad to have 
the support of these writers for our fundamental position that 
the ideal must be objectively real. We perfectly agree with 
them so far as they think that morality cannot be made 
wholly rational without some religious or metaphysical back- 
ground. Our difference with them begins only when they try 
to define the nature of that background and its relation to 
the ideal. A brief consideration of the views of some of these 
writers on this subject may help us to elucidate our position as 
well as to explain where and how we differ from them. 

Dr. Rashdall is anxious to secure objective reality to the 
ideal. He realises that it cannot exist in material things or in 
the mind of this or that individual. * But ‘ it cannot exist no- 
where and nohow but in a mind.’ It requires therefore the 
mind of God. “ The belief in God,” he argues, “ is the logical 
presupposition of an objective or absolute morality.” “Our 
moral ideal can only claim objective validity in so far as it can 
rationally be regarded as the revelation of a moral ideal eter- 
nally existing in the mind of God.” {The Theory of Good and 
Evil, Vol. II, p. 212.) Dr. Rashdall does not seem to think 
that God himself is the ideal. He only says that the 
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recognition of the existence of the moral ideal imfflies a 
spiritual source of Reality whose idea it is. (Ibid, p. ix.) 

It appears that according to Dr. Rashdall the mind of 
God is necessary to give reality to the ideal. The ideal is real; 
but, he says, it can be real only in a mind. And so a divine 
mind is required. But why should it be so? If we are per- 
suaded that the ideal must be real, why can we not suppose 
that it is real by itself and on its own account ? We have 
already -tried to show that although the reality of the ideal 
may not be of the same order as that of any fact in the world 
of mind or of nature, there is no reason to suppose that it 
cannot be real. 

Even if we suppose that the ideal exists somehow in the 
mind of God, we shall find it very difficult to understand the 
relation between the ideal and the divine mind. (1) Does the 
divine mind add only awareness to the ideal which is already 
intelligible by itself as ideal ? (2) or is the very being of the 
ideal as ideal constituted by its being in the divine mind ? (3) 
Does the ideal exist as an ideal in the mind of God ? (4) or 

does it exist there merely as a real idea ? 

(1) If the presence of the ideal in the divine mind means 
only the addition of awareness (on the part of God) to it, then 
so far as the being of the ideal is concerned it seems to be un- 
affected by such presence or absence. If the ideal has a being 
of its own, its objectivity is already guaranteed and cannot be 
improved upoil by the fact that God or any one else is aware 
of it. 

(2) To be in the mind of God does not mean to be the 
ideal. So it is not possible that the ideality of the ideal should 
be constituted by its being in the mind of God. 

(3) When We suppose that the ideal exists in the mind of 
God as an ideal, i.e., as something still to he achieved or rea- 
lised in fact, very little seems to be gained by the supposition ; 
for the ideal exists as ideal in our minds as well. When we 
think that the ideal is only ideal to us, we may suppose that it 
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is real spmewhere, i.e., in the mind of God. But if it is 
merely ideal even there, the very reality of the ideal seems to 
he in danger. 

We have to suppose therefore that the ideal is real in the 
mind of God. 

(4) Now if it is to be real in the mind of God, it can be 
real only as an idea. How otherwise can anything be real in 
any mind ? But the ideal is real as an idea even in our minds ; 
and if its objective reality is not secured by its presence in our 
minds in the form of an idea, the situation is not likely to be 
altered very much by the presence of the ideal in the divine 
mind in the same form. 

Moreover by enclosing the ideal within the mind of God 
Dr. Rashdall seems to have made the ideal quite unavailable 
for us. Ordinarily we have no means of knowing directly 
wjhat is present in the mind of others. We may infer from 
visible acts or facial* or other bodily expressions what is going 
on in the minds of our neighbours. But as we do not see the 
face of God and do not think that he has a visible body, we 
should be unable to know what is there in the mind of God. 
So if the idt*al existed solely in the mind of God, we should be 
unable to know that it is there and what it is like. We 
should have no sense of the ideal and it would be impossible 
for us to make any attempt to realise the ideal in our life and 
conduct. The ideal must reach out to us in some sense before 
we can be drawn towards it. But this woulS not ever be 
possible if the ideal existed only in the mind of God. Dr. 
B<ashdall does not think that the divine mind is only a com- 
prehensive unity of individual minds. If it were so, then 
what is present in the divine mind might at t^e same time be 
present, at least partially, in individual minds. But Dr. 
Rashdall makes a real distinction between the divine and the 
individual mind {ibid, Vol. II, p. 242). If we hold to this 
distinction and understand the divine mind after the analogy 
of the human mind, it is incomprehensible how what is 
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present exclusively in one mind, even though it be thfe mind 
of God, can be operative in other minds as well. If however 
we are not to understand the divine mind after the fashion of 
the human mind, we shall not understand what it is and the 
assertion that the ideal is real in the mind of God will remain 
equally insignificant. 

It may be objected that morality expresses itself in our 
conduct ; and so the moral ideal is not a person but a course 
of action. And while it is possible for the ideal course of 
conduct to be represented in the divine mind in will or in idea, 
it is not possible for God himself to be that ideal simply 
because God is a person and not an act. 

The objection overlooks the fact that an act as such is 
neither moral nor immoral. It becomes so only when it 
expresses the character of some personality. Acts are impor- 
tant for moral consideration because our character can find 
expression only in volitional acts. But ultimately the moral 
judgment is not passed on acts as such but on the persoh who 
performs the acts. It is we who are primarily moral or 
immoral, our acts are so only secondarily ; we want to be moral 
and our ideal cannot simply be a course of action. It must 
be a character and personality which we wish to become. The 
degree of our moral advance is to be judged not so much by 
what we do as by what we come to be. So the moral ideal 
cannot be an idea in the mind of God or a course of action 
represented in idea in the divine mind but must be a persona- 
lity who may be no other than God himself. 

Prof. Sorley is another writer who has been led from a 
consideration of moral values to the idea of God. He has 
argued with great force for the objectivity of value, and has 
tried to establish the objective reality of the moral ideal. He 
has been impressed, however, with the apparent incongruity 
between the world of values and the world of causal relation. 
But he recognises at the same time that both the worlds must 
fin d their proper place in a harmonious scheme of reality. 
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He thihks that the desired unity between the physical and the 
moral world is supplied by the hypothesis of a divine mind 
whose purpose that goodness should be realised is being ful- 
filled in the world. It is one of the main contentions of Prof. 
Sorley that goodness, especially moral goodness,- can be 
realised only in persons. Now, if man is to realise goodness 
in the highest sense, he must be free. “ Mere correctness of 
behaviour is not a realisation of that high value of which man 
is capable, which requires its free choice and attain Aents.” 
But his freedom implies that there is the possibility of his 
doing wrong also. It is true that “ the world as a causal 
system displays such apparent indifference to the standard of 
good and evil.” But the world cannot be explained from its 
present appearance only. The final issue, the end which it is 
made to subserve, should also be taken into consideration. 
And it is found that “^even in its incongruities with the un- 
changing moral order, the world of nature may be regarded 
as a fif medium for the fashioning and training of moral 
beings” {Moral Values and the Idea of God, p. 504). This 
may be supposed to be the end or purpose of the universe. 
We find that nature is subservient to the moral order, and 
this means that it has got at its back ' intelligence and the 
will to good as well as the ultimate source of power.’ This 
involves, in short, the acknowledgment of a supreme mind or 
God as the ground of all reality. 

Professor Sorley does not think that thi view he has 
propounded ‘ can strictly be proveci or demonstrated.’ But 
he appears to think all the same that he has given a synoptic 
view of the universe which should be philosophically satisfac- 
tory. On certain important points we are in whole-hearted 
agreement with him. When he argues “ that the value or 
goodness actually achieved in personal life implies as its 
ground or condition a standard or ideal of goodness’’ (p. 499), 
and further contends for the objective reality of that ideal we 
are glad to have his support for one of our main theses. When 
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again he speaks of God as the supreme worth and says that 
whenever there is intrinsic worth in the world we may see a 
manifestation of the divine (p. 4 * 67 ), we find absolutely no 
reason to dissent from his view. But when he speaks of the 
divine purpose and says that it is revealed in the world, his 
words are not quite intelligible to us. 

The meaning of purpose (in divine reference) as well as 
its relation to the ideal has remained rather obscure in Prof. 
Sorley's writings. Purpose in the sense of a felt want can- 
not be attributed to God, because God who is conceived as 
the ultimate ground of all reality cannot be supposed to have 
any deficiency in his being and cannot therefore feel a real 
want. 

A purpose is not intelligible without some content or 
object which is purposed. What may be the object of 
divine purpose ? We may suppose that the object of divine 
purpose is that there should be perfect beings in the world. 
But since there are no perfect beings, as is admitted by Prof. 
Sorley himself, we have to admit that the purpose of God, 
understood in this sense, is completely thwarted. The purpose 
of God should therefore be understood in the light of what is 
found consistent with the present order of reality. So Prof. 
Sorley has suggested that the fashioning and training of 
moral lives, which is permitted by the natural world, even 
in its incongruities with the unchanging moral order, is the 
purpose of God. But if the purpose is a real element in the 
heart of reality, an essential factor in our conception of God, 
then we should think that the training of moral beings is 
co-eternal with the being of God. The purpose being eternal- 
ly present in the mind of God, the fashioning and training of 
moral beings should go on eternally. But is not the idea 
itself preposterous that there should be eternal doing of a 
thing without its ever being done ? Fashioning or training 
has no meaning unless some thing is acually fashioned or 
traiped. So it appears that the divine purpose cannot be 
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undersdbod exclusively with reference to the process only. 
But if -we wish to understand it in reference to the product, 
if, i.e.% we think that perfect moral beings are the object 
of divine purpose, we find that the purpose is not fulfilled 
in the world. Moreover it would not then be true to say 
that the fashioning of moral lives is the purpose of God. 

These are some of the difficulties in understanding purpose 
as a subjective correlate of some thing which has yet to be 
accomplished. To avoid these difficulties we may* try to 
understand purpose objectively as an end which is realised in 
a thing that admits of growth and development. In this 
sense treehood is the purpose of the plant which gradually 
grows out of a seed into a tree. When viewed in this light 
the divine purpose will be seen to be identical with the moral 
ideal which is being realised in this world. The ideal is not 
sopiething which is purposed by God but it is itself the 
purpose. When the ideal is thus identified with the divine 
purpose we should have no objection to saying that the 
' purpose is being realised in the world. But if by purpose in 
this connection we understand nothing else than the ideal, 
there is no special advantage in speaking of it as the divine 
purpose. Moreover Prof. Sorley does not appear to think 
that the divine purpose is identical with the moral ideal 
itself. 

Prof. Sorley has not made it clear whether there is any 
essential relation between goodness and the purpose of God. 
He does not seem to hold that goodness depends on the pur- 
pose of God, that a thing originally neutral in its character 
becomes good when it is purposed by God. He thinks that it 
is the purpose of God that goodness should be realised in the 
world. But when goodness is made part of the object of 
divine purpose, *it appears clear that goodness as such should 
be intelligible quite independently of such purpose. For if 
goodness meant what is purposed by God, then instead of 
saying that it is purpose of God that goodness should b© 
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realised in the world, he should have said that God purposes 
that ‘ X ’ should be realised, and ‘ x ’ would have appeared 
as good because it formed the object of divine purpose. More- 
over when we know that the divine purpose is directed 
towards goodness the virtual independence of the two con- 
cepts, goodness and divine purpose, becomes at once clear. 
Now it is the nature of goodness as such that it should be 
realised in the world. If anything presents itself as good to 
us, we Spontaneously feel that it should be realised. Our 
understanding of anything as good is identical, or at least 
coincident, with our feeling that it should be realised. Noth- 
ing seems to be gained by the addition of the clause, ‘ It is the 
purpose of God.’ 

Prof. Sorley has vigorously maintained the objective 
reality of the ideal. But he has not made it clear where, how 
and in what sense the ideal is real. The ideal is not real 
anywhere in the material world. If it is to be real it must 
be real in man or God or in a third something outside* both 
man and God. But it cannot be real in man as no man is 
perfect. The third something may be supposed to exist in 
the manner of a Platonic idea. But this has not been hinted 
at by Prof. Sorley ; so we think that according to him the 
ideal can be real only in God. The only question that has 
to be decided is whether the ideal is real as an idea in the 
mind of God or is identical with God himself. In consider- 
ing Dr. Rasddll’s theory we have seen that the ideal cannot 
simply be an idea in the mind of God and we think Professor 
Sorley too cannot support the position that the ideal is only an 
idea in some mind. The objective reality of the ideal for 
which he has argued with so much force cannot be sufficient- 
ly guaranteed if the ideal is real only as an idea. Moreover 
Professor Sorley thinks that goodness can bd realised only 
in persons. So the ideal of goodness, if it is to he real at all, 
must he real only as, and in, a person. And the easiest way 
of conceiving this person is to think of him as God. 
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see so far that if the ideal is real there is no harm in 
identifying it with God. Instead of supposing that there are 
two supreme entities, God and the ideal, we think there is 
only one such being whom we call either God or the ideal. 
This supposition has the advantage of comparative simplicity. 
But when we have identified the ideal with God, can we say 
that we have solved our problem ? Can we give a satisfactory 
explanation of our moral consciousness on the hypothesis that 
the ideal is identical with God ? Again, although we vaguely 
suppose that we have made some advance in our knowledge of 
the ideal when we have found it to be one with God himself, 
do we in fact know where and how it exists ? The nature of 
the ideal as well as the manner of its being does not at once 
become clear even when we have given the name God 
to it. 

Now when we know that God is the ideal of goodness, 
that in him the acme of perfection has been reached, we 
understand why we should love and worship such a being. 
But however much we may worship God in whom the ideal is 
real, there does not appear to be any necessity why we should 
ourselves be good. God’s being the ideal does not at all 
explain the obligation that lies on us to realise the ideal in 
our lives. The sense of obligation is an essential factor in our 
moral consciousness. We are never genuinely moral unless 
we feel that there is an unescapable obligation on us to be 
morally good. And this sense of obligation canntt be explain- 
ed simply by the fact that the id'eal is God. God may be 
perfect but this fact doeS not seem to have any relevance for 
the morality of men. God may be good, but why is it neces- 
sary for men to be so ? 

It may be said that if the fact that God is the ideal ex- 
plains why we should love and worship him, it also explains 
why we should try to be good ourselves. We cannot truly 
Jove and worship goodness without feeling at the same time 
strongly inclined to be good ourselves. If anything is 
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conceived as the ideal, it means that it deminds to be jChldlied 
in our life. 

We do not deny the fact that the ideal demands to be 
fulfilled in our life. We recognise that there is a sense of 
obligation which every one of us feels to realise the ideal. 
We start from this empirical fact of the moral consciousness 
and seek for an adequate explanation of it. But we contend 
that this fact is not suflGlciently explained by the hypothesis 
that thS ideal is real and is real in a being who is different 
from us. We all feel drawn towards the ideal and the ade- 
quate metaphysical explanation of this fact is not that the 
ideal is real in God if we understand God, as he is generally 
understood, in the sense of a being who is different and dis- 
tinct from us. The very conception of the ideal carries with 
it an urge in us to fulfil the ideal and we are persuaded that 
this fact must have some very profound metaphysical impli- 
cations. And our present contention is> that all these impli- 
cations are not found, and can never be summed up,* in the 
saying that God is the ideal. If the ideal is to be my ideal, if 
it must be a bo unden duty on my part to realise the ideal, 
then the relation between myself and the ideal must be more 
intimate and close than what is granted to exist between men 
and God. We have already said that God is generally con- 
ceived as distinct and different from men. God is no God 
unless he can be loved and worshipped. But if I am to love 
and worship dod, he must be an other to me. This otherness 
or externality with regard to men seems to be an essential 
characteristic of Godhead. If I am simply merged in God or 
God is merged in me, God remains no God for me. 

We may be reminded that we are supposing without 
justification that deism and pantheism are the only possible 
alternatives with regard to God. We may be told that there 
is the third alternative of theism which enjoys the merits of 
both deism and pantheism without falling a victim to the 
defects of either. Deism as a philosophical theory has long 
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ceased Ho be maintained by any serious thinker. But there 
are still many powerful writers who believe in God and dis- 
tinguish their theism from deism and pantheism. Ward for 
instance writes : “ Eor pantheism God is the immanent ground, 
of the world, for deism he is the transcendent ground, for 
theism he is both *’ (The Realm of jBwds, p. 234). Professor 
Sorley also has argued in favour of theism. But this theism 
is to be distinguished both from deism and from pantheism. 
Many other writers have followed the same course. There is 
nothing wrong in the belief that a satisfactory view of theism 
should be free from the defects of both deism and pantheism. 
But we are inclined to think that the desired synthesis of 
immanence and transcendence is not easy of accomplishment 
and the view of theism which we gel in philosophical writings 
is scarcely distinguishable from what is known as pantheism. 

Theistic writers speak of the world as the creation of God. 
But they take the word creation in a technical sense. Causa- 
tion, ffranseunt or immanent, is foreign to their notion of 
creation. Creation does not mean for them a change in some 
material which was already in existence nor the bringing into 
existence of something which was not there. We are not 
even to think that creation means a change in God himself. 
But we are to understand by creation the dependence of the 
world on God. “To say that the world depends on God is 
tantamount to saying that could God cease to be the world too 
would cease tg be, or that if the world should tsease to be, it 
would be because God had ceased to be. In other words God 
is the ground of the world’s being, its ratio essendi." {Ibid, 
p. 234.) 

In two ways we may try to think that the^ world depends 
for its being upon God. Either, we may think) the world 
was brought into existence out of nothing by God or it forms 
part of the being of God. In the former case we can say 
that if God had not been there, the world would not have 
come into existence. In the latter case also it would be 
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legitimate to say that should God cease to exist th6 world 
would also cease to exist. There does not seem to be any 
other way in which we can think that the being of the world 
depends on God. But these, however, are the theories of 
deism and pantheism which are sought to be avoided by the 
supporters of theism. 

Ward has specified the relation of dependence between 
God and the world by saying that could God cease to exist, 
the wofld would cease to exist also. But how do we know 
it ? The hypothetical nature of the statement shows that it 
can never be verified. When we form part of the world, the 
experiment, which can prove conclusively that the world does 
really cease to exist on the cessation of God’s existence, can 
never be witnessed by us. When we start with the reality of 
both God and the world, it is impossible to justify or prove to 
be false, empirically, the sort of relation that is asserted Jto 
subsist between them. We may try to do so by means of 
thought only, that is, we may examine our ideas of God and 
the world and see whether they are such as to imply the 
asserted relation between them. 

We can rationally say that the world would cease to 
exist if God had ceased to exist when and only when 
we know for certain that the being of the world is included in 
the being of God. If the being of the world went beyond the 
being of God even by an inch, then to that extent the world 
would remain bven when God had ceased to exist. If the world 
is to disappear with the disappearence of God, then the being 
of the world must be included in the being of God. The 
world must in that case be wholly immanent in God. If 
theism can accept this position it can hardly find any fault 
with pantheism. 

It may be said that although the world is immanent in 
God, God is not wholly and simply immanent in the world. 
He is, in theism, both immanent and transcendent, and not 
simply immanent as in pantheism. But this position of theism. 
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we are persuaded, cannot strictly be maintained. If God is 
immanent, it is difficult to understand how he can be also 
transcendent. By the immanence of God we understand that 
God exists in the world. How can God so understood fall 
also outside the world and be transcendent ? 

It may be said that God is more than the world and goes 
beyond it and so to that extent he may be supposed to be 
transcendent. But in this supposition it is only a part of God' 
which is transcendent and a part immanent ; and God* as such 
is neither immanent nor transcendent. When we suppose 
that the being of God not only Alls the world but also falls 
outside of it, we conceive God as consisting of two parts one 
of which falls within the world and the other remains outside 
it. It is only by applying the name God alternately to these 
different part's that we can say that God is immanent as well 
as.transcendent. But if godhead belongs to the part which 
falls within the world, God is immanent but not transcendent. 
If it belongs to the part which goes beyond the world, God 
is transcendent but not immanent. But if by God we are 
to understand the whole constituted by these parts, we cannot 
truly say that he is either transcendent or immanent simply 
because no whole can ever as a whole remain outside or fall 
inside any of its parts. We find it impossible therefore to 
reconcile with regard to God the idea of immanence with that 
of transcendence. 

The difficulties of the theistic position that * God is both 
transcendent and immanent are fel£ by all serious and honest 
thinkers (cf. Prof Alexander, Hibhert Journal, Vol. XXV, 
No. 2). Even Ward must have felt these difficulties. But he 
proposed to get rid of them by his hypothesis ^of intellective 
intuition. By availing himself of the Kantian theory of the 
passivity of sense and the activity of understanding. Ward 
constructs the idea of intellective intuition by doing away with 
the passivity of sense perception and the discursiveness of 
intellectual synthesis. He writes : “ But now we are to 
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imagine our sensory and passive perception replaced by an 
active, intellectual position or discursive synthesis by an 
original thesis or intuition. The Being to whom this intellec- 
tual intuition belongs will be creative, its objective experience 
will contain nothing that is merely given to it, but only what 
is ultimately posited by it; its objects will not be phenomenal 
but noumenal, not independent manifestations of an Other but 
the creation of itself.” (The Realm of finds, p. 235). “In 
intellective intuition all real difference between being and 
knowing, thought and thing, seems to have vanished ’’ (p. 23 j). 
While contrasting intellective intuition with absolute or 
complete knowledge Ward has further elucidated the idea 
by saying that absolute or complete knowledge would 
leave the things themselves still independent as regards 
their existence, and so would fall short of this in- 
tellective intuition wherein, it is supposed, they are not 
merely known but whereby they exist (p. 346). This in- 
tellective intuition appears to be a sort of creative knowledge 
by which things are not merely known but maintained in 
existence. 

But how does it solve the problem of immanence and 
transcendence ? Ward thinks that it solves in the following 
way. The creative knowledge, which constitutes the being 
of things and by which God knows them, is not after all God 
himself, and so God is transcendent to it. But as it is God’s 
knowledge and is ever sustained by him, he must be supposed 
to be also immanent in it. In his own words, “ God is tran- 
scendent to it,^^ for it is not God, but his utterance and' 
manifestation ; and yet because it is his utterance and because 
he ever sustains it, he is immanent in it, it is continuous 
creation” (p. 240). The opposition between transcendence 
and immanence is sought to be relieved in this way apd they 
are supposed to exist in God in harmonious union. 

The world is supposed to be the creation of the Divine 
Being. But creation must mean either actual creation in 
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the ord^iary sense of the term or an illusion of the Divine mind 
or simply a modification in the Divine Being. J^Te cannot 
think of a fourth alternative. When God sees the world as 
different from him (for theism makes a distinction between 
God and the world), the world must either be actually there 
or it must be an illusion. If the world is to be there, it must 
be created by him in the ordinary sense, since God is supposed 
to be the ultimate source or ground of everything. If this 
view is not accepted, we can only suppose that in fact there is no 
world at all but only a false appearance of it. This view will 
raise its own crop of difficulties and is not of course accepted 
by Ward. The only other way in which we can think of 
creation is that it is a modification in the Divine Being itself^ 
and not an actual precipitation into existence of an externa,) 
object. But this is a pantheistic view of creation which finds 
no favour with Ward. 

Let us however suppose that somehow God’s knowledge 
constitutes the being of the world. But we shall see even this 
supposition does not reconcile divine immanence with divine 
transcendence. Ward says that ‘ God is transcendent to it, for 
it is not God but his utterance and manifestation.’ The divine 
knowledge which constitutes the world may not be God himself, 
because God is more than his knowledge. His knowledge is only 
a part of his being. But can we have any adequate conception 
of God if we separate him from his knowledge ? If we are to 
understand him aright, should we not think of hiS|knowledge as 
essential to his being ? If God is to*be understood as inclusive 
of his knowledge, how can we think of him as transcendent to it ? 
The being of God, we are persuaded, rises up to his ‘ utterance 
and manifestation.’ If they are essential in his being he cannot 
be supposed to fall in any way outside of them. ‘So we conclude 
that the'analogy of creative knowledge will not help us out of 
the'difficulties which we have discussed above and which must 
have been felt by Ward himself and to which indeed he also has 
made some reference. 
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Professor Alexander has frankly recognised that rtriotly 
speaking transcendence cannot be reconciled with immanence. 
So he writes in a recent article in the Hihhert Journal to which 
we have already referred “ that transcendence and immanence 
are not reconcilable, that God cannot be, as Ward suggests he 
can be, at once the immanent and the transcendent ground of 
the world. If God is co-extensive with the world, he does not 
transcend it. If he transcends it he is not immanent in it.” 
{Hihherh Journal, Yo\. XXV, p. 267.) He recognises however 
the merits as well as the defects of both transcendence and im- 
manence, of theism and pantheism. He has therefore tried to 
retain the merits of both by attempting a sort of reconciliation 
between them. Por religious consciousness it is essential, he 
thinks, that God should be different and distinct from the wor- 
shipper ; otherwise he cannot be properly loved and worshipped. 
So the strong point of theism is that it has conceived God as 
transcendent. But if God always remains aloof from the wor- 
shipper, how can he ever be united with him in love ?•• And 
without such union with God no religious consciousness can be 
satisfied. So for religion pantheism or the theory of immanence 
has the special merit of guaranteeing the substantial unity of 
the worshipper with God. If, therefore, our idea of God is to 
be a satisfactory one it should be such as to combine in itself 
both transcendence and immanence. But we have seen that 
transcendence and immanence are not strictly reconcilable. 
So Prof. Alexander suggests that God may be transcendent 
in one respect and immanent in another. “ God is immanent 
in respect of his body but transcendent in respect of his 
deity ” {Space, Time and Deity, Vol. II, p. 396). The world 
of space and time is the body of God, and so God is irntpanent 
in the world ; but he does not thereby destroy the individuality 
of the beings contained in it, as is the cate with ordinary 
pantheism. But God’s deity, being the next higher quality 
to mind, is not yet anything actual in the world. It is some- 
thing towards which the world is moving and which . will 
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appear^ in course of time. In respect of this quality, 
deity, God is transoendeut to all the finites which now make 
up the world, inasmuch as they all occupy a level belo^ 
deity. All the finite beings of the world form the body of 
God and so he is immanent in them : but as they dp not share 
the distinctive quality of deity, God is transcendent to them. 

The difficulties of this position, despite its great merits, 
seem quite obvious. Although a distinction has been made 
between God and deity, it will have to be granted, we think, 
that God is God only when he is possessed of the distinctive 
quality of deity. A God without deity is no God at all. Pro- 
fessor Alexander himself has admitted in his book that his 
notion of God is predominantly theistic. If this is so there 
does not appear to be any real immanence of God as such in 
the world. And the jest of a friend of his, to which he has 
referred in his article, who said that ‘the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob is to exist a million of years hence,’ seems 
quite* justified. Prof. Alexander thinks that the jest is a 
misconception, “For the universe as straining towards deity is 
a present reality. And the universe so conceived is God. It 
is the actual existence of deity which belongs to the future.” 
But if deity is the distinctive quality of God as he seems to 
have admitted in his book, then God is properly God when 
and only when he has this quality ; and if that quality is to 
be actual only in the future, we have then to look forward 
to the future for the actual being of God. JThe universe as 
straining towards deity may be* a present reality, but it 
can scarcely be called God seeing that it lacks the character- 
istic quality of deity. The universe as tending towards deity 
is an embryonic God who has yet to realise himself. Our 
religious consciousness demands a real God \fitli actual deity. 
A God in the •making ean neither evoke nor satisfy our reli- 
gious sentiments. 

However Prof. Alexander’s view, inspite of all its de- 
fects, is highly suggestive. According to his theory the 
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universe is straining towards deity. In our terminolgigy we 
should say that the world is moving towards the realisation 
of the ideal. He says that deity will be actual in the future. 
The history of the world so far is only preparatory to the 
last act of the cosmic drama in which deity is to make its 
appearance. We believe that, although a fuller realisation 
of the ideal in the world of space and time (appearance of 
deity) may take place in the future, the ideal (deity) must 
be a present reality in some sense as drawing the universe 
towards itself. There must be a level or plane of existence 
in which deity must be real even now. At least there must 
be a sense in which we should be able to say that deity is a 
present reality. Unless this is so, deity will not be able to 
inspire the movements of history towards itself. The tenden- 
cy or straining of the world towards deity will be meaningless 
unless we grant that deity has been operating in some sense 
even from the beginning. 

Although we do not accept Prof. Alexander’s way of 
reconciling transcendence with immanence we think he has 
very aptly brought out the merits of both the theories and 
has thereby shown that God and man should be so conceived 
as to make their unity consistent with their difference. It 
appears to be one of the main tasks of Philosophy to show how 
this can be possible. 

We have found in this chapter that so long as we under- 
stand God as Hranscendent, as simply different from man, 
godhead cannot be a satislactory description of the ideal, 
because it cannot explain the necessity that we ourselves 
should realise the ideal. The ideal must be my ideal. It 
must not simply Remain aloof from, or ahead of, me, but it 
must penetrate down to my inmost being and subdue me per- 
fectly to its sway. Then and then only can ft be truly and 
completely my ideal. So it seems that a more adequate view 
of the ideal will be one in which the being of the aspirant 
after the ideal, i. e., of the moral agent, is taken up into that 
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of the «ideal itself. That is to say, if the ideal is God, we 
must at some poiut be one with him. But as this is not 
satisfactorily guaranteed by ordinary theism, which cannot 
get beyond the transcendent view of God, we have to conclude 
that there is some inadequacy in our notion of the ideal 
as God. 

Moreover the word God does not bring any very definite 
meaning to most of us. may abstractly discuss about 

the transcendence or immanence of God. But his godhead 
cannot consist in mere transcendence or immanence. He 
may be supposed to be the creator and sustainer of the uni- 
verse. But we do not think that merely in this capacity he 
can be regarded as the ideal. We may say that highest per- 
fection is realised in him, that he is all-good. But we do not 
know wherein his perfection or goodness consists. There 
m|iy be a being called God and he may be one with what we are 
trying to think of as the ideal. But our knowledge of the 
naturS of the ideal as such is not very much advanced when 
we say that the ideal is God unless we know what constitutes 
the ideality of God. The term God does not universally give 
rise to only those ideas which may clearly be seen to be the 
characteristics of the ideal. So the term God has to be fur- 
ther defined before any identification between God and the 
ideal may be considered quite satisfactory. 



CHAPTER VII 


The Ideal as the Absolute. 

We saw in our last chapter that although God may be 
regarded as the ideal, the conception of the ideal as God is 
not finally satisfactory, God is ordinarily regarded as tran- 
scendent. He is different from the man who worships him. 
But God so conceived can scarcely be the ideal which we 
seek to realise in our own life. If God is to be the ideal, he 
must be seen to be in much closer union with man, and it 
is considered as one of the great merits of modern philosophy 
that some of its most brilliant exponents do not regard God 
as separated from man. The union of God with man has 
been found to be so very essential that it is asserted that there 
would be no God if there were no man. God separated from 
man and man separated from God are supposed to be mere 
abstractions. “ God then becomes an abstraction if separated 
from the universe of his manifestation just as finite subjects 
have no independent subsistence outside of the universal life 
which meditat'es itself to them in a world of objects.” {The 
Idea of God, p. 214.) But when we begin to speak of God in 
this way, it is evident that God of religion is slipping out of 
our hands and the absolute of philosophy is taking his place. 
God and the absolute may not be two distinct principles ; 
and many philosophers have made no distinction between 
them. God postulated by religion when adequately consider- 
ed may be seen to become one with the absolute which philo- 
sophy affirms. So when we find that the ideal cannot be 
identified with God we may still hope that we shall be satisfied 
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with tlje view that the absolute is the ideal. We are led 
to this view not only by the consideration that God, which 
was regarded as the ideal in our last chapter, is found, on 
closer examination by many philosophers, to be one with the 
absolute, but also by the fact that some very influential 
thinkers have expressly identifted the ultimate reality or the 
absolute with the supreme good or the ideal (Op. McTaggart 
Hegelian Cosmology, p. 9f>). We shall, therefore, examine here 
some of the modern theories of the absolute and see vshether 
the absolute described by them can really be identified with 
the ideal. 

In his book The Philosophic Basis of Moral Obligation 
Dr. Turner set to himself a task whieh is very similar to 
ours. He sought to find out the philosophic basis of an 
essential aspect of our moral consciousness ; and in doing so, 
he had to take his stand on a system of metaphysics which 
in his opinion underlie? the entire fabric of our moral experi- 
ence. • Wo too are trying to explore certain metaphysical 
principles which in our opinion are necessary for an adequate 
explanation of moral experience. 

Dr. Turner is of opinion that “ the ultimate basis of 
every element of value lies in the whole which expresses and 
realises itself therein ” (p. 219). “ Good, perfection, value 

can have no conceivable origin or criterion except the whole ” 
(p. 269). We have def 7 ned the ideal as the ultimate basis 
and standard of value ; and Dr. Turner thinks that the whole 
is the ultimate basis and standard of- value. So in his opinion 
the whole is the ideal. 

The line of thought presented by Dr. Turner is not 
peculiarly his own. His views in the main are the views of 
Hegelian idealism. His doctrine is specially akin to the 
doctrine of Sir Henry Jones whom he seems to have followed 
more or less closely. Sir Henry Jones has laid especial em- 
phasis on the moral life of man and has made it abundantly 
clear that no sane philosophy can afford to ignore such a 

14 
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vital part of our experience. He too believes that things can 
be rightly valued when they are “ regarded in their relation 
to the self-justifying whole.” Both Sir Henry Jones and Dr. 
Turner have described the whole almost in identical terms ; 
and so it would perhaps be best for us to consider their views 
together. 

It is supposed to be one of the strong points of the idea- 
listic theory, which is upheld by these writers, that the abso- 
lute according to it is not a distant universal having no 
commerce with the particulars of the world of fact. The 
absolute, they say, realises itself in and through finite particu- 
lars. Their absolute is not a static absolute which knows no 
movement or change but a dynamic one, being real in parti- 
culars and in change. 

But if finite particulars are only finite particulars — and 
they cannot be other than what they are — how can the absolute 
be real in them ? In finite particulars only finite particulars 
can be real. There does not appear to be in them anj room 
for the reality of something which is utterly different from 
them. When we look at finite particulars, i.e., at those facts 
which are conceived as finite particulars, we can find only 
finite particulars. Having conceived them as finite particu- 
lars, we cannot at the same time think of them as the embodi- 
ment of the absolute and infinite. If we are to see the abso- 
lute and infinite in them we shall have to lose sight of their 
finite particularity ; that is to say, they will no longer exist as 
finite particulars for us. We cannot, therefore, say that the 
absolute is real in finite particulars. The absolute can be real 
only in itself and not in something else which is opposed to 
it. 

It may be said that our knowledge of facts as finite parti- 
culars represents only a first view of things which is never 
quite adequate. An adequate knowledge of them would 
require us to see in them the embodiment of the absolute and 
infinite. 
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I(jat if facts are not truly known when they are conceived 
as finite particulars, the only possible conclusion is that they 
are not in reality the finite particulars we thought them to be. 
We shall have to admit that they are not finite particulars. 
If this is so, then it is meaningless to say that the absolute is 
real in finite particulars, because the finite particulars in 
which the absolute is to be real are not there. 

It may be maintained that just as a whole is real only in 
its parts, although the parts as parts are never the whole, the 
absolute is real only in finite particulars, although finite parti- 
culars as such are not the absolute. 

But even this way of looking at the matter does not solve 
all our difficulties. When it is said that the absolute is real 
in finite particulars just as a whole is real in its parts, what 
seems to be meant is either that the relation between the abso- 
lute and finite particulars is similar to the relation between 
whole and parts, or that the absolute is actually a whole of 
which finite particulars are the parts. Both these alterna- 
tives, however, seem hardly tenable. 

The relation between whole and parts is a particularly 
intimate lelation. It is such that neither of its terras can be 
thought away from the other. We cannot think of anything 
as a part without thinking at the same time of a whole of 
which it is a part. Whole and part are never intelligible 
apart from each other. But although it is asserted that finite 
particulars have no independent reality apart f rpm the absolute 
and that the absolute is not really .apart from the particulars, 
our idea of finite particulars does not appear to be such that 
we should be unable to think of finite particulars without 
thinking of the absolute quite in the same way as we are 
unable to think of a part as part without thinking of the whole 
of which it is a part. By finite particulars we understand the 
particular facts of our experience, such as chairs and tables 
we see or pleasures and pains we feel. Many intelligent 
people are well acquainted with these facts but they do not 
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betray any knowledge of the absolute. They seem t'o have 
quite an intelligible idea of what a chair or a pleasure is 
without being under the necessity of knowing anything about 
the absolute. They know that these are finite particulars but 
they do not know that there is an absolute standing in a 
necessary relation to them . 

We conclude therefore that the relation between the 
absolute and finite particulars is not strictly similar to the 
relation between a whole and its parts. 

Let us now see if we can consistently maintain that the 
absolute is actually a whole composed of finite particulars. 

In order to know that a thing is a whole, we must have 
a unified idea of its parts. If we are to know that the absolute 
is a whole, we must know the particular facts under the form 
of a unity. But the particular facts in their nature are 
absolutely endless. We can never come to an end of them. 
The procession of facts runs from the beginning of time to 
the end of it ; and nobody can see to the end of time. It is 
impossible, therefore, for us to know all these facts and view 
them under the form of a unity. So we cannot know the 
absolute and cannot assert that it is a real whole. 

It is also said that the absolute is real in and through the 
particulars. But some obscurity, if not confusion, of thought 
seems to lie hidden in the phrase ‘ in and through.’ ‘ Through’ 
implies instrumentality ; it indicates the way, whereas ‘in’ shows 
the final resting place. The two ideas seem to be somewhat 
incompatible. When it is" said that something is real through 
‘x’ we understand that the reality of the thing is to be found 
beyond x. When it is said that the thing is real in x, we 
understand either that the thing itself is x or that it is to be 
found in x. But when it is asserted that the thing is real in 
and through x, we are invited to think of the thing as at once 
in X and outside of it. This involves us in self-contradiction . 
We do not know how this contradiction is evaded by those who 
say that the absolute is real in and through finite particulars. 
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It app^rs to us that in the opinion of these writers the ab- 
solute' cannot be real anywhere outside the finite particulars 
of their experience ; but in experience they only find finite 
particulars and do not really see the absolute. This incon- 
gruence between theory and experience has given rise in them 
to an unconscious hesitancy of thought which finds expression 
in the somewhat vague phrase ‘in and through.’ 

The position we have so far considered is that the absolute 
is real in finite particular.s, But, it is supposed, there is no 
static absolute and there are no fixed particulars. There are 
movement and change everywhere. Sc the absolute cannot 
already be a finished product or an accomplished fact. It is 
therefore supposed to be realising itself in the world process. 
This idea of the absolute realising itself in the world is a 
fundamental tenet of the type of idealism to which both Sir 
Henry Jones and Dr. Turner are committed. 

But this way of conceiving the absolute raises certain 
questions which cannot easily be answered. If the absolute 
is anything then reality in the highest sense must belong to 
it. That is to say, if we are to think anything of the absolute 
we must think of it as real. But if the absolute is real, already 
and always, we cannot then speak of it as realising itself. 
That which is yet in the process of realisation cannot properly 
be said to be real already in the fullest sense. It is only 
coming into being. This suggests that it will attain the 
culmination of its being sometime in the future, at least in 
what we must now understand as future. This means that 
the absolute is not yet wholly real ; otherwise it would not be 
spoken of as realising itself. But this militates against our 
very idea of the absolute. The absolute mttst be real in its 
own right and it should not seek the adventitious aid of the 
world process to make itself real. 

On the other hand if the absolute is already real as it 
seems it should be, it is difficult to understand why it should 
unnecessarily duplicate itself in the world . If the absolute 
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is already real and if it also realises itself in the warld, the 
realisation of the absolute in the world cannot but be viewed 
as a duplication of the absolute. And for this duplication no 
reason can be found. So if we say that the absolute is 
realising itself in the world, we must believe either that the 
absolute is not yet real or that it is unnecessarily duplicating 
itself in the world. Both these alternatives seem equally 
unsatisfactory. 

It* may be said that we have created these diflS.culties for 
ourselves by starting with two wrong suppositions. First, it 
may be objected, we have without justification separated the 
absolute from the world process and, secondly, we have 
supposed that the absolute is something to appear at the end 
of the world process. If we do away with the separation 
between the absolute and the world process, then the question 
of the unnecessary duplication of the absolute in the world 
would not arise at all. And if, further, „ we think that the 
absolute is not something to emerge as the result of the world 
process, but is the process itself, then we shall have no reason 
to complain of the present unreality of the absolute ; because 
the process runs from past to future and is always 
present. 

But if we do away with the distinction between the 
absolute and the world process, our idealism will be indistin- 
guishable from crass naturalism. W.hat is in reality there, 
we shall have to think, is the world process only and nothing 
seems to be gained by applying the name absolute to it. If 
there is to be any distinction between idealism and naturalism, 
then, it appears that the absolute cannot simply be identified 
with the world process. 

If we suppose that the absolute is the process itself 
and not something which is being evolved -in the process, 
then we cannot say that the absolute is realising itself in the 
process. For it is absurd to say that the process is realising 
itself in the process. If it is true that the absolute is 
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realising itself in the process^ then, the process itself cannot be 
the absolute. The process is the process. It is just what is 
there and it does not need to realise itself in a further process. 

But the difficulties of the position that the process is the 
absolute do not end here. In the first place, it is difficult to 
understand how a process by itself can be anything at all. 
And when we have raised a process to the position of the abso- 
lute it is evident that there is nothing else to determine its 
nature or character. But a process, as distinguished from 
something which is undergoing the process, is a mere abstrac- 
tion. If, however, we grant that there is something in 
process, that something must be distinguishable and different 
from the process as such. If the process were the absolute, 
if it were all that exists, then the process would not even be 
known as a process. A process, which is nothing but a series 
of. movements and change, cannot be known as such unless 
there is something which is not wholly involved in the process 
but rnaintains itself in its self-sameness throughout the whole 
process. In order to understand that there is a process it is 
necessary that there should be something or somebody who 
can be conscious of the different stages of the process which 
are different from one another. If he himself were involved 
in the process, if, that is, he himself suffered change in being, 
he would be unable to say that there has been a change. And 
without such information we can by no means assert that there 
is a process. We see therefore that for the being of process 
as well as for our knowledge of it as a process, it is necessary 
that there should be something which is not wholly involved 
in the process itself. In other words we can never say that a 
process can ever be the absolute. ^ 

It may be objected that we have conceived the process 
too abstractly, * There is no such thing as mere process with- 
out something which is in process. The absolute is in process 
and the absolute is not simply a name for mere change. The 
absolute is permanent in the midst, of change. When we 
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take a process concretely we find that it includes that , which 
is in process. And something can be said to be in process 
only because it persists through the change implied by the 
process. 

But however concretely we may take the process in which 
the absolute is made real, we are afraid we cannot overcome 
the difficulties we have already pointed out. Even in its con- 
cretest form a process cannot get rid of change and movement. 
And if we identify the absolute with the world- process, we 
cannot by any means save it from the inevitable fate of 
change. But what sort of absolute will it be if it suffers 
change ? If the absolute itself becomes different from moment 
to moment, it will scarcely deserve the name of the absolute. 

Attempts may be made to get out of this difficulty by 
supposing either that there is change in the absolute but not 
of the absolute or that the absolute remains permanent in 
spite of change. The first alternative supposes that the ab- 
solute itself does not change although there may be change 
within it. The second alternative means that the absolute 
changes, but instead of losing itself in change it maintains 
itself through change or in spite of it. To us both these alter- 
natives appear equally objectionable. A change within the 
absolute which will not result in a change of the absolute 
seems inconceivable. A whole is constituted and determined 
by its parts. A change in the parts means a corresponding 
change in the whole. We cannot think that the absolute 
would remain the same if everything within it were different. 
The absolute cannot be conceived after the fashion of a hard 
shell which remains unaffected by the changing contents 
enclosed within it. 

The other alternative has also to meet similar difficulties. 
It is very well to say that the absolute is permanent in the 
midst of change ; but it is very difficult to discover what is 
permanent in the series of change which constitutes the 
process of the world. If nothing can actually be found to be 
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permaD^nt, we have no right to assert that there is anything 
which remains permanent in the midst of change and can, 
therefore, be described as the absolute. 

Even if we suppose that the absolute remains permanent 
through change, we have still to ask whether absoluteness 
belongs to it in so far as it changes or in so fav as it remains 
permanent. From our previous discussions it is evident that we 
cannot regard it as the absolute in so far as it changes. The 
absolute is itself only in so far as it does not change. Now, if 
a process is always bound up with inevitable change and if the 
absolute as such cannot change, it is diflS.cult to imagine how 
any process can ever be given the status of the absolute. 

It may be said that although a process means a series of 
change, the series itself does not change. The process, which 
is the absolute, has got an identity about itself that cannot be 
mistaken. It does not become other than itself. So if 
changelessness is a condition of anything being the absolute, 
there is no reason why a process should be unable to fulfil 
this condition. 

Or it may be said that although the world process is not 
the absolute in so far as it changes, it is also not the absolute 
merely in so far as it remains permanent. It is the absolute 
because it combines in itself both permanence and change. 
As Sir Henry Jones says, a process implies sameness as well as 
change (4 Faith that Enquires, p. 239). 

Now it is no doubt true that even a change must be what 
it is. It cannot be something othew than itself. It is also 
true that a series of change may not itself suffer any further 
transformation, although it is not inconceivable that there 
should be a change in a series of change. When we have 
conceived of the complete series of change as constituting the 
whole world process, we need not predicate further change of 
the series. But when everything is said about the identity 
of the process, the difidculties of regarding it as the absolute 
still do not disappear. First, there is no such thing as a 
16 
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standing process. As we have already said a process , utterly 
lacks the principle of self-maintenance. One part of it must 
disappear before another part can make its appearance. Beal- 
ity for a time or mere passing reality belongs to its parts and 
the process as a whole can nowhere and at no time be actually 
found. A process in the last analysis is only coming into 
being and passing out of it ; and this can never be accepted 
as a fit characterisation of the absolute. 

As‘for the contention that the absolute combines in itself 
both sameness and change, we have only to say that this is 
more easily said than conceived. It is easy to say that the 
absolute remains the same, although there is change in it ; but 
it is difficult to understand how it can be so. If by change we 
should understand what is opposed to permanence, then it 
appears impossible that we should be able to ascribe them both 
to one and the same thing. The absolute can remain the same 
only on the condition that it should not change. It is im- 
possible that it should change and also remain the same. = 

Sir Henry Jones says : “After all, the many are the 
different forms of the one” (p. 239). But it is not easy to 
understand how that which is one in being can at the same 
time be many in form. We do not suppose that there can be 
any possible separation between the form and the being of 
things. A thing cannot indifferently take on any form which 
will not touch its being. The many can be the form of the 
one only when multiplicity has penetrated to its very root 
and destroyed its unity. 

We do not suppose that Sir Ilerny Jones or any other 
great writer on the subject does not realise these and other 
difficulties which are inherent in the position that the absolute 
is in process, in fact Sir Henry Jones has himself referred 
to some of these difficulties. But he believes ■' that they can 
be solved. After referring at one place to the fact, “ that 
process within a whole — the process of growth for instance-— 
is possible, when process of the whole would be unthinkable” 
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he says, •“The difficulty is real, but it is noti nsuperable” 
(p. 298-). The difficulty of regarding the absolute as in process 
may be more explicitly stated in his own words. “The parts 
or element of a whole may appropriate its environment and 
grow by means of it ; but for the whole or absolute there 
can be no environment, nothing by reference to which it could 
change.” How is this difficulty to be overcome ? Jones 
thinks it can be overcome if we conceive the absolute after 
the analogy of self-conscious beings. “ Self-conscious 'beings 
are capable of changes purely from within.” There may be 
a transition from one experience to another and fuller ex- 
perience and this transition may be achieved without reference 
to any external environment. 

But the cases of self-conscious beings, such as men, and 
of the absolute are not exactly alike ; and so what is possible 
in.the case of men may not be possible in the case of the 
absolute. Even though some change is possible in the life 
#nd experience of a self-conscious being, it cannot be proved 
that he owes this change wholly to himself. For he cannot 
be completely isolated from the world and we cannot decide 
how much ho owes to himself and how much he receives from 
the world. Even when we find that there is no reference to 
any external environment, we cannot be sure that there is no 
reference inwardly to something which goes beyond him. 
Man is not related simply to the external world but he is also 
inwardly linked on to the larger life of the whole. We cannot 
think that despite his physical relation to the rest of the 
world, man is spiritually a windowless monad closely shut up 
within the four wails of his being against the inflow of all 
spiritual influence. Both inwardly and outwardly he is bound 
up with that which goes beyond him and by no mechanism 
can he be inwardly insulated. So when we find any change 
in him which is not due to the influence of external circum- 
stances, it is open to us to suppose that it is due to his greater 
appropriation of the larger life of the whole. But in the case 
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of the absolute there is nothing that goes beyond it and so 
any process of the absolute would be unthinkable. The dis- 
similarity between the case of self-conscious human beings and 
that of the absolute is admitted by Jones himself. He is not 
sure how much of what is true of human experience can be 
true of the absolute experience. He further admits that the 
sort of transition we have in attaining greater knowledge can- 
not evidently be ascribed to the absolute, since the absolute 
possesses all knowledge from the beginning and no expansion 
of, or addition to, it is ever possible. But he still attributes 
process to the absolute and makes it participate in infinite 
process. Such participation, however, even if it were 
possible, would inevitably result in the fall of the absolute 
from its infinitude and perfection. 

It may be objected that in repudiating change of the 
absolute, we are advocating the principle of a static absolute. 
But the question is whether the absolute can be anything but 
static. To move or to change is to show oneself in a state of 
unstable equilibrium and this should be considered a defect 
in what claims to be absolutely perfect. We have heard 
much, almost too much, about the dynamic activity of the 
absolute. But such characterisation of the absolute in terms 
of dynamism and activity has failed, we must confess, to 
bring any enlightenment to us. All activity is directed towards 
the removal of some want or the fulfilment of some purpose 
or the overcoming of some obstacle. But all this appears 
clearly impossible in the case of the absolute. The absolute 
cannot have any deficiency or want in it nor can there be 
anything opposed to the absolute which it may try to conquer. 
If the absolute is perfect, as it seems it must be, then we fail 
to understand how it can be or why it should be active. We 
are one with Bradley in holding that nothing perfect can 
really move. All activity or movement gives proof of some 
inner discord. We believe that the absolute can be at peace 
with itself. The restlessness of activity must be incompatible 
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with the fulness of being which the absolute possesses. 
We do not hesitate, therefore, to confess that the absolute 
in which we can believe must be an absolute of static 
perfection. 

It appears absurd to us that what is absolute and perfect 
should yet be liable to change. Sir Henry Jones says : “It 
looks obvious that what is perfect cannot change except for 
the worse” (p. 358). But he still thinks that the ijniversal 
process does not come to a stop with the absolute but involves 
the absolute in its never-ceasing course. We cannot, how- 
ever, get rid of the obvious fact that what is perfect, if it 
were to change, would change only for the worse; for since 
perfection is not susceptible of further improvement a change 
in what is perfect must indicate a fall from the state of 

perfection. 

* 

It is supposed that movement from perfection to perfec- 
tion fs possible and is a fact, although it is admitted that "A 
movement from perfection to perfection looks like a logical 
impossibility ” (p. 369). Sir Henry Jones adduces, in favour 

of this supposition, the instance of human life at different 
stages. He says that a child may be perfect as a child and 
a grown-up man may also be perfect as a grown-up man 
although there is a movement in the life of a man from 
childhood to manhood. 

But can perfection be conceived in this narrow fashion ? 
If to be perfect is to be perfecl as something or somebody, 
then there would remain little meaning in perfection as such. 
Following the principle, which seems to underlie the above 
supposition, we might as well say that a thief ^may be perfect 
as a thief and if he later on becomes a saint, i.e., perfect 
as a saint, we should be able to say that in his case too there 
has been a movement from perfection to perfection. 
Anything at any stage cannot but be appropriate to the 
stage which it occupies and if we suppose this to be its 
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perfection then we have emptied perfection of all its significa- 
tion . 

The perfection of childhood is not the perfection of man- 
hood. But when one contends that there can be no movement 
from perfection to perfection one means that there is a 
definite meaning of perfection which does not change from 
stage to stage. If perfection had different meanings at 
different stages or in different contexts, there would not be 
even thb appearance of a problem in the supposition that what 
is perfect may yet be liable to change. The problem is there 
because by perfection we understand one definite state or 
quality which is such that no further improvement upon it is 
possible, conceivable or desirable. Understood in this sense 
perfection seems to debar the possibility of all movement. 
What is perfect cannot change even for the worse. For what 
is liable to change for the worse is certainly inferior to that 
which does not change, and cannot, therefore, be regarded 
as absolutely perfect in view of the fact that there is some- 
thing which is better and has, therefore, a better title to 
perfection. 

It is at least certain that by perfection we should under- 
stand one thing and one thing only, whatever that may be. 
If this is so, there does not seem to be any possibility of 
ascertainable movement from perfection to perfection. To 
move from perfection to perfection is the same thing as to 
remain always in perfection. 

Convinced perhaps of the difficulties of his position Sir 
Henry Jones seeks to improve his position by adding “Besides, 
may not the process once more rather than either of the 
stages be the true object of judgment and the divine mode of 
existence ? ” (P. 360.) But if the whole process is the object 
of judgment and is pronounced to be perfect, if, that is, per- 
fection belongs only to the whole process, then, too, there 
cannot be any movement from perfection to perfection; 
because the process must include all stages and we cannot 
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conceiw of a further stage which may he perfect and to which 
the process may move. 

Thus we see that the idea of the absolute given by the 
writers now under consideration is far from strictly consistent 
and as such it seems to have a very meagre title to reality. 
Improbable as the reality of such an absolute is, it is even 
more improbable that it should ho the ideal of goodness or the 
standard of value. When we regard the absolute as a whole 
of finites we find that it includes everything in the world 
at different levels of existence. Such a whole, however, is 
equally present in everything or in nothing at all, and so 
everything would have the same value or nothing would have 
any value at all, the positions being strictly indistinguishable 
from each other. If we take the absolute, not simply as 
a whole which may even be static, but as something which 
i& a process, the difficulty of regarding it as the ideal becomes 
greater still. A process is a changing something. If the 
absolute, which is supposed to be the standard of value, were 
to change, there would be no fixity or finality in our judg- 
ments of value. The standard being liable to variation, the 
judgments must inevitably vary and so what is regarded 
to-day as good may not be so regarded two days hence. This 
will put an end to all serious thinking about the matter. 

Professor A. S. Pringle-Pattison is another writer who 
has treated of value and the ideal ; and in his writings we 
have found some very valuable suggestions about the nature 
and being of the ideal. He too has upheld that “ The Stan- 
dard or principle ot value must be found in the nature of the 
system as a whole” (The Idea of God, p. 223), “ that the 
nature of reality can only mean the systematic structure 
discernible in its appearances, and that this must furnish us 
with our ultimate criterion of value ” (p. 325). He likes to 
designate the ultimate reality by the name of God, and God 
in his view seems to stand for God of theism as well as for 
the absolute of philosophy. Professor Pringle-Pattison has 
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been mainly responsible for drawing pointed attention some 
of the drawbacks of the absolutistic philosophy of Hegel, He 
has, however, been on the whole a sympathetic critic of 
absolutism ; he has sought to ‘ correct ’ rather than ‘ reject ’ 
absolutism altogether. But his proposed corrections seem 
to have resulted in laying his own theory open to many serious 
speculative difficulties. 

Professor Pringle-Pattison has dwelt upon the abstract- 
ness of' the view which regards God as separated from the 
world. God must be viewed always in relation with the world 
and the relation is that of creation. “ God is known to us 
as creator of the world, we have no datum, no justification 
whatever, for supposing his existence out of that relation ” 
(p. 310). But the idea of creation tends to pass into that of 
manifestation, not the making of something out of nothing, 
but the revelation in and to the finite spirits of the infinite 
riches of the divine life. 

Let us try to understand what all this means. Professor 
Pringle-Pattison speaks the language of Hegelian idealism 
when he says that God is manifested in the world — that divine 
life is revealed in the life of finite spirits. He uses the 
theistic term ‘ creation ’ but when creation is understood in 
the sense of manifestation, the idea of activity connected with 
creation disappears and the original idea of creation seems 
to be altogether lost. For manifestation seems to be part of 
the being of God ; if he is there he must needs be manifested. 
It does not require any special activity on the part of God 
to manifest himself. It is bound up with his being. So when 
we say that God manifests himself in the world, we mean that 
he exists through it. It is also contended that the world has 
no independent existence. It exists through God. As profes- 
sor Pringle-Pattison himself has expressed “ in. more abstract 
philosophical language, the infinite in and through the finite^ 
the finite in and through infinite — this mutual implication is 
the ultimate fact of the universe as we know it” (p. 315). 
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Tke alleged implication of the finite by the infinite and of 
the infinite by the finite seems to give rise to many difficulties. 
Professor Pringle-Pattison seems to say that the infinite is 
real ir, and through the finite, and the finite is real in 
and through the infinite. Wo have already • remarked 
upon the difficulty of conceiving the same pair of terms 
in relations of ‘ in ’ and ‘ through.’ Difficult as it is to 
conceive how the infinite is real in the finite as well as 
rtirough the finite, it is more difficult to understafiid how 
both the finite and the infinite are to be real through 
each other. If the finite implies the infinite in the sense 
that the finite cannot be real without the infinite, the infinite 
cannot imply the finite in the same sense. If the finite 
cannot be real unless the infinite is there, if, that is, the 
infinite must be real before the finite can be real, then we 
cannot in the same sense say that the infinite cannot be real 
utiless the finite is tjiere, Lc., the finite must be real before 
the infinite can be real. When we say that the. infinite is real 
through the finite and the finite is real through the infinite 
and also speak of their mutual implication, we appear to 
mean that Ihe implication in both cases is absolutely parallel. 
And this makes the position unintelligible. If by the propo- 
sition that the finite is real through the infinite it is meant 
that the prior being of the infinite is necessary for thc; being 
of the finite, thc proposition that the infinite is real through 
the finite should mean that the prior being of the finite is neces- 
sary for the being of the infinite. (Priority in both cases 
may be understood as logical.) But if this is so, we can 
obtain neither the finite nor the infinite ; because in order 
to obtain the finite, we must first get the infinite, but in order 
to obtain the infinite, we must get the finite* which we have 
not yet got. • 

It may be said that we obain the infinite and the finite 
together and at once. But if this be the case, w^e have no 
right to assert that the one is mediated by the other. It seems 

16 
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absolutely certain that there must be something which r enjoys 
unmediated existence. If everything exists through some- 
thing else, i.e., has to be mediated by something, we 
inevitably get either an infinite regress or a manifest self- 
contradiction. 

It is supposed that God is revealed or expressed in the 
world. Now, God cannot be separated from his revelation. 
He is what he reveals or expresses himself to be. We have 
no reason to think that he can be anything else. If the 
being of God is expressed in the world, the world becomes 
identified with God. The only choice before us is between 
naturalism and pantheism. If godless naturalism proves 
revolting to our theistic frame of mind, the only other alter- 
native in the light of this theory is to suppose that everything 
in the world is saturated with the being of God, If the 
divine life expresses itself ‘ in and through ’ everything in the 
world, everything becomes either a mode of the divine or an 
instrument for its manifestation. In either case we are 
completely relieved of all responsibility in life and we lose all 
chance of achieving any goodness in the world, because we 
become either merged in the divine being or become only 
powerless tools in its hands. 

No one has argued more forcefully than Professor 
Pringle-Pattison against the pantheistic view of the world 
which leads to such consequences. But we do not see how 
these consequences can he avoided by Professor Pringle- 
Pattison himself if he insists on maintaining that the being 
of God is expressed in the world and that we are created by him 
in the sense that he has manifested himself in us. In order 
to avoid these consequences Professor Pringle-Pattison claims 
substantive existence and individual independence for us. 
But he has failed to show how our ‘ creaturely dependence ’ 
on God can be reconciled with the measure of independence 
which is claimed for us. It is impossible to say where we 
determine ourselves and where we are determined by God ; 
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we caniKtt draw a line between our activity and the activity 
of God in us. If God reveals himself in us, all that we do 
or are should redound to the glory of God and we .should 
neither be held responsible for our worst sins nor be given 
credit for our best actions. Our independence and activity 
cannot be reconciled with our dependence on God and the 
activity of God in us. Professor Pringle-Pattison seems to 
recognize this fact and therefore he pronounces it to be 
incomprehensible how the measure of individtrtil in- 
dependence and initiative which we enjoy is compatible 
with the creative; function or the all-pervasive activity 
of the divine.’’ But he still maintains “ in whatever sense 
or in whatever way our thoughts and actions form part 
of the divine experience, we know that it is a sense which 
does not prevent them from being ours. We are agreed that 
no speculative difficulties could override this primary certain- 
ty ” (p. 391). It rn^j be primary certainty of moral con- 
sciousfioss that our thoughts and actions are ours but the 
metaphysical theory consonant with this certainty is not 
certainly that the divine experience also consists of such 
thoughts and actions. So long as we assert them both, the 
primary certainty of normal consciousness and the theory 
of divine immanence, we cannot but be involved in self- 
contradiction. ‘ No speculative difficulties ’ may. ‘ override 
this certainty.’ But so long as these difficulties are there, 
philosophy cannot be said to have performed its task properly 
for us. The true task of philosophy is not to create specu- 
lative difficulties but to solve them, and the philosophy which 
ends with them has very little to recommend itself for our 
acceptance. 

Apart from these difficulties, we find tfiat the nature 
of the absolute described by Professor Pringle-Pattison is 
really incomprehensible. In fact he himself has admitted 
that it is so. “ The true revelation of the divine must be 
sought,” he says, “ in the systematic structure of finite 
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experience as a whole” (p. 221). But finite experience is 
distributed in innumerable finite centres and we can form no 
idea of the whole which should take up in itself all finite ex- 
periences. At another place he has said that “the universe 
is to be thought of, in the last resort, as an experience not 
limited to the intermittent and fragmentary glimpses of this 
or the other finite consciousness but resuming the whole 
life of the world in a fashion which is necessarily incompre- 
hensiblcsave by the absolute itself ” (p. 390). It is not simply 
the manner, in which the absolute resumes the whole life of 
the world in itself that is incomprehensible ; the nature of 
the absolute thus constituted is also incomprehensible. It has 
been said that “ the standard or principle of value must be 
found in the nature of the system as a whole.” But when 
the nature of the system as a whole is found to be incompre- 
hensible, we do not understand how it can be used as the 
standard. 
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The Ideal ay the Absolute (continued). 

In modern times no two writers have done more for the 
advancement of the philosophy ot the absolute than Eradley 
and Bosanquot. Tlnu’e are some minor diiferences of detail 
and emphasis in the vi(}ws of these two celebrated writers; 
but in the main they uphold the same view of the absolute. 
It w'ill be convenient for us to consider their views together. 
Eor our purpose the dilterence between their views is not at 
all important and we shall assunie that it does not exist. 

W(f have already nd'erred to Bosanquet’s view that the 
whole is the ultiniate standard of value (as well as of reality). 
We dg not know if the idea of value was very important for 
Bradley. But this much is certain that he definitely connect- 
ed value with satisfaction and also held that what did not 
satisfy us cjinpletely could not be ultimately real. If the 
absolute is ultimately real, it must he completely satisfactory 
and to us possessed of su})reme value. It is the absolute, 
therefore, which can be the ultimate standard of value. 
Whether this is so or not, our first concern is to find out what 
the absolute is according to these writers and then w'c shall 
examine whether the absolute descr.ibed by them is likely to 
.he real and can serve as the ideal. 

Bradley says, “ Eeality then is one and it is experience” 
(Appearance and Realihi, p. 530). “ The universe is one in this 
sense that its differences exist harmoniously within one wdiole 
beyond which tjiere is nothing. Hence the absolute is, so far, 
an individual and a system.” Bradley realises that if we stop 
short with this description of the absolute, we shall be left 
with something formal and abstract, and so he goes on to say : 
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“ When we ask as to the matter which fills up the empty out- 
line we can reply in one word that this matter is 
experience.” “ We perceive on reflection that to he real, or 
even barely to exist, must be to fall within sentience. 
Sentient experience in short is reality and what is not this is 
not real ” (p. 144). “ Beiu" and reality are in brief one thing 
with sentience.” “ Our conclusion, so far will be this, that 
the absolute is one system, and that its contents are nothing 
but sentient experience ” (pp. 146-47). Bosanquet too speaks 
of reality as a consistent unity {Logic, Vol. II, p. 213), ‘ as 
absolute experience.’ (The Principle of Individuality and 
Value, p. 250). The ultimate reality is the absolute ex- 
perience which includes and transmutes all finite experience 
in a harmonious whole. ‘ The general formula of the 
absolute, I repeat, the transmutation and rearrangement of 
particular experiences, and also of the contents of particular 
minds by inclusion in a completer whole of experience is a 
matter of everyday verification’ (p. 373). 

Bradley makes a distinction between reality and 
appearance. And this distinction is implied in the writings of 
Bosanquet also. Consistency or harmony is the test of reality 
and so if there is contradiction in anything, it cannot be said 
to be real. It is a fundamental faith of their philosophy that 
reality muijt be without self-contradiction. Bradley has 
examined various categories of ordinary thought, such as 
substance, quality, relation, etc., which we certainly employ 
in our attempts to understand the world, and he condemns 
them all, because the searching light of his dialectic has 
discovered to him that they are all infected with inherent 
self-contradiction. But even though they are appearance, 
they are not mere nothing, altogether unreal. They are real 
at least as appearance. There must be some core of reality in 
all appearance, otherwise there would be no appearance at all. 

Bradley himself writes: “Appearance without reality 
would be impossible ; for what then could appear ? And 
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reality without appearance would be nothin^, for there is 
certainly nothing outside appearance. But on the other hand 
Reality (we must repeat this) is not the sum of things. It 
is the unity in which all things, coming together, are trans- 
muted, in which they are changed all alike, though not 
changed equally” (pp 487-88). But if reality is in appear- 
ances, what becomes of the distinction between appearance 
and reality ? Again, is there reality in all appearances, that is, 
are all appearances equally real ? These difficulties are* sought 
to bo solved by the doctrine of degrees in truth and reality. 
There is no such thing as mere appearance. Appearance 
means only less of reality. Nothing is absolutely devoid of 
reality. Tnere is more or less of it in everything. Some 
appearances are more real than others, although nothing 
excep*^ the absolute is absolutely real. “ The absolute is each 
appeal ance, and is all, but it is not anyone as such. And it is 
not all equally, but one appearance is more real than another. 
In short, the doctrine of degrees in reality and truth is the 
fundamental answer to our problem. Everything is essential 
and yet one thing is worthless in comparison with others. 
Nothing is perfect, as such, and yet everything in some degree 
contains a vital function of perfection ” (p. 487). The abso- 
lute is therefore the all-inclusive unity which comprehends 
and transforms all things into a harmonious whole. That 
which suffers less transformation in becoming an element of 
the absolute is more real than that wffiich suffers more 
(p. 364). Everything has to be* changed but nothing is to 
be lost. 

The massive and acute intellects of these writers have 
left their permanent mark on the thought and language of 
British philosophy. While going through thefr works no one 
can help being, impressed by the depth and breadth of their 
philosophic insight. But in spite of these merits, their 
philosophy as a whole seems to suffer from a certain 
lack of coherence. They seem to have allowed themselves 
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some amount of looseness in tliought and expression, and 
it seems to have produced the inevitable effect of obscurity 
and confusion. At any rate their view of the absolute and 
its appearances presents to us certain difficulties which we do 
not find it possible to overcome. 

It is sometimes said that the doctrine of degrees in truth 
and reality is one of the most important contributions that 
Bradley has made to modern philosophy (Pringle-Pattison). 
We hflve, however, utterly failed to comprehend the truth of 
this doctrine. It is of course not true that all writers on 
philosophy are agreed about the value of this doctrine. In 
fact many writers, who are not in sympathy with the philo- 
sophy of the absolute, propounded by Bradley and Bosanquet, 
have subjected this doctrine to adverse criticism. We do not 
propose to undcntake an elaborate consideration of this 
doctrine here, but we shall only try to state our main difficul- 
ties with regard to it. 

In the first place, our ideas of truth and reality ‘do not 
seem to be such as can possibly admit of any degrees. If 
anything is either true or real, it appears that it must be so 
wholly. We cannot conceive of a half-way house between 
truth and falsehood, between reality and unreality. Bradley 
admits that “ the absolute, considered as such, has, of course, 
no degrees ; for it is perfect, and there can be no more or less 
in perfection ” (p. 359). But do we not understand truth 
and reality also after the manner of perfection ? If we do, 
then should we not say that there can be; no more or less in 
truth and reality ? Let us take the question of reality and 
omit the consideration of truth ; lor our enquiry is mainly 
metaphysical. Bradley has made a distinction between reality 
and existence*. He says : “ Existence is not reality, and 
reality must exist ” (p. 400) “ Existence is, in other words, 

a form of the appearance of the real ” (p. 400). He seems 
to have restricted the meaning of existence to the sphere of 
so-called appearance. Hence his use of the terra existence 
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appears to be altogether technical. For us the meanings of 
existence and reality do not seem to be different from each 
other, A thing cannot be said to be real, if it does not 
exist ; and if it is real, it must also exist. At least if a thing 
is to be real, it must be there ; and if it is not there, it cannot 
be real. To be there does not necessarily mean to be in space 
or in time or in both. To be there simply means to be in fact, 
whether in space and time or out of them. If this is the 
ordinary meaning of reality, we can at once see that there can 
be no degrees in reality. To be there and not to be there do 
not seem to allow any middle path between them, if any- 
thing is real, i. c., is there, it must be there utterly and 
absolutely. It is even conceivable that a thing should at once 
burst into being, but we cannot think of any gradual approach 
to it. 

If we are to find out the true character of anything, we 
must examine it wheye it is found in an unadulterated form. 
We cannot find out its true character where it is mixed up 
with something else. Now, reality in its purity is to be 
found only in the absolute ; everywhere else it is mixed up 
with appearance. But in the absolute, it is admitted, there 
are no degrees. We seem to be justified, therefore, in con- 
cluding that in reality as such there are no degrees. 

I'here can he more or less of a thing which admits of 
quantitative measurement. But our idea of reality does not 
seem to be such that it can admit of such measurement. 
Reality means the quality of being • real. To be real never 
fneans to amount to a quantity. How is the reality of a thing 
to be measured by anything else ? (A thing cannot be measured 
by itself.) Its reality is wholly given in, and consists entirely 
of, the fact of its being. There may be Various signs by 
which we may try to determine whether a thing is real. Our 
knowledge about it may be adequate or inadequate. But its 
being must always be sufficient unto itself. We may measure 
its length and breadth of which there may be more or less ; 
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but its being or reality must always be absolute and unfathom- 
able. .If, therefore, reality does not admit of any quantitative 
measurement, it appears meaningless to say that there can 
be more or less of it. 

If there is nothing which is absolutely real, nor anything 
which is absolutely unreal, everything must be said to be 
both real and unreal, a manifest self-contradiction. You may 
say, if you like, that a thing is real in one sense and unreal 
in another. But for the sake of clearness, we have every 
right to demand that you should define your senses and stick 
to one sense only in one universe of discourse. Having done 
so, try if you can think of one and the same thing as both real 
and unreal. If you cannot say that a thing is real and unreal 
in the same sense, then it is evident that it must be either real 
or unreal, i.e., there can be no degrees in its reality. 

It is sometimes suggested that when a thing is to the 
west of another, it is truer to say that it is to the north-west or 
south-west of the latter than to say that it is to the east! But 
from the point of view of truth, it is as wrong to say that it 
is to the north-west or south-west as to say that it is to the 
east. The thing is as unavailable in the south-west as in the 
east, and it is wrong to say that one statement is truer than 
the other. 

So we find that the doctrine of degrees in truth and 
reality is itself full of many difficulties and so it cannot 
be used to solve the difficulties which arise from the problem 
of reality and appearance’. It is said that ‘ the presence of 
reality in all appearances is the last word of philosophy ’’ 
(p. 551). But if there is reality in all appearances, what 
becomes of the distinction between reality and appearance ? 
If reality is present in a part of appearance, then the part 
in which reality is present being real, it * will not be true 
to say that reality is present in all appearance. We can only 
say that it is present in what is real. In order that reality 
may be said to be present in all appearance, it is necessary 
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that it should be preseut not only in the ‘ real ’ part of 
appearance hut also in the ‘ appearance ’ part of it ; that is 
to say, it must be present in the whole of appearance. But 
when reality comes to be present in the whole of appearance, 
how can it fail to transform appearance into reality and thus 
obliterate the distinction between reality and appearance ^ 
The same consequence seems to follow if we take the 
following statements seriously : “Appearance without reality 
would be impossible, for what then could appear ? * And 
reality without appearance would be nothing, for there is 
certainly nothing outside appearance ” (p. 487). If neither 
reality nor appearance can be anything without the other, 
how are they to be separated ? They must both be always 
in indissoluble union with each other. We must even, go 
further and say that they should be identified. For if 
there certainly is nothing outside appearances, reality, if it 
is anything, can be for\nd only within appearance. But even 
within ’appearance reality cannot be found only here and 
there, it should be found everywhere and throughout all 
appearance. If there is no reality in any part of appearance 
then to that extent appearance without reality would be 
possible. But we are told that appearance without reality 
is impossible. We have therefore to conclude that every 
fibre of appearance is penetrated through and through by 
reality. When we further know that there is no reality 
outside appearances, the conclusion becomes irresistible that 
appearance is the only reality that is there. 

On the other hand when the distinction between reality 
and appearance has been made, we feel that appearance 
should never have the status of reality. Bradley has rightly 
taken non-contradiction to be the test of reafity. We can 
never believe irf a standing contradiction in fact. Reality 
must always be reconciled to itself. We cannot say that 
reality is and is not, is something and something else at the 
same time. Our intellect cannot stand self-contradiction and 
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Bradley has rightly denied the title of reality to whatever 
he foupd infected with self-discrepancy. He has condemned 
all such aspects of things to appearance. Now, if appearance 
means that which involves self-contradiction (it is on this 
ground that anything is called an appearance), and if non- 
contradiction is an ultimate and valid criterion of reality, 
then we do not know how we can escape the conclusion that 
appearance is utterly unreal. 

It is said that appearance is real at least as appearance, 
it is not a mere nonentity. If it were nothing, how could 
it appear ? But, we confess, the statement, that appearance 
is real as appearance, is incomprehensible to us. If to be 
real is one thing and to be appearance quite another, then it 
appears impossible to combine the two notions together and say 
that something can be real as appearance. This is as 
good as to say that a cow as a horse may be there. 

If appearance must he something* in order that it may 
appear, why should you not call it real ? If you decide that 
it is not real (because it does not satisfy the test of reality) 
and still cannot get rid of the appearance, the only possible 
conclusion is that the appearance is an illusion, having no 
ontological connexion with reality. 

It is sometimes said that appearance is not mere appear- 
ance. But the distinction between appearance and mere 
appearance is almost meaningless. To be really an appear- 
ance is to be a mere appearance. In order to be distinguished 
from mere appearance something ‘ more ’ is presumed to be 
there. But what is ‘ more ’ is not precisely contained in the 
idea of appearance as such. Appearance therefore must be 
mere appearance. 

In Bosanquet’s view a part taken as the whole would be 
an appearance, and since the part is there, ‘it maybe con- 
tended, the appearance cannot be wholly unreal. But even 
in this view, we venture to think, an appearance cannot but 
be absolutely unreal. When a part is taken as a part, the 
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part sd taken is not certainly an appearance ; it is real. “ Every- 
thing is real so long as you do not take it for more than it 
is ” (Principle, p. 240). The part becomes an appearance 
when and only when it is taken as the whole. But where is 
this monster of a part as a whole to be found ? The part 
which is there is the part as part. It is not an appearance. 
But the part as the whole, which is an appearance, can no- 
where be found in fact. It is simply not there. 

When we take the part as the whole we are certainly 
committing a mistake. The real object in this wrong know- 
ledge is the part which is there and:t is not an appearance. 
That which is an appearance is the erroneous object which is 
attributed to be there without being there in fact. The 
erroneous object has no being in reality and we cannot say 
that it is real in any sense. There is an object in fact and 
there is an object in knowledge. In right knowledge both 
of them are identieal, but in wrong knowledge the object 
in knowledge fails to achieve its identity with the object in 
fact. What is appearance is simply the object in knowledge 
which claims to be real with no power to fulfil its claim. 

Appearances, they say, cannot be thrown overboard. 
Where are they to go ? They must somehow be retained 
in the absolute. 

Appearances, when taken up into the absolute, must 
either remain what they are or they must become different. 
If they suffer absolutely no change, then the absolute be- 
comes merely a hotch-potch of appearances. And this is not 
the view of Bradley and Bosanquet. In their opinion appear- 
ances in becoming elements of the absolute, are modified, 
transformed or transmuted. But if they are qecessarily to be 
transformed when they become part of the absolute, we cannot 
say that appearances as appearances are retained in the 
absolute. Nobody can say how far a particular appearance 
has to be changed before it can fit into the absolute and nobody 
can therefore guarantee that an appearance in the process of 
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transformation will not lose its proper character. If appear- 
ances are necessarily to be changed in being taken, up 
in the absolute, they must cease to be appearances 
when they are made elements of the absolute. So long 
as they are appearances, they are liable to change and no 
further change will be necessary when and only when they 
have ceased to be appearances. This is what seems to be 
required by the doctrine that appearances are transmuted in 
the absolute. Now if appearances lose their proper character, 
it cannot be said that they are retained as appearances in 
the absolute. And if appearances are not retained as appear- 
ances, there is no sense in saying that they are retained at 
all. 

In order to attain reality a thing should be so altered 
as to be made free from its ‘ appearance ’ character. If it is 
wholly made up of appearance, it seems reasonable that it 
should wholly disappear. So long as we. suppose that the 
world possesses the self-discrepant character of appearance 
only, we cannot help thinking that it will altogether vanish 
in the absolute. The statement, therefore, that appearances 
are retained in the absolute seems to express a wish and not 
a truth, even according to the theory we are now considering. 

Thus we find that we should either identify appearance 
with reality or condemn it as wholly unreal. Bradley and 
Bosanquet seem to have done both. The explanation of this 
fact is probably to be found in the indefinite nature of 
appearance as such. These great philosophers reduced them- 
selves to the paradoxical position of supposing both that reality 
lives in appearances and that appearances are not reality, be- 
cause, we think, they lost sight of the fact that appearance 
as appearance has* no metaphysical character. By a metaphy- 
sical character we mean the character of being real or unreal. 
An appearance as such is neither real nor unreal. In true 
knowledge it is real ; in illusion it is unreal. When a rope 
appears as a rope we have no reason to disbelieve the fact 
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that the appearance of the rope is identical with its reality. 
But when a rope appears as a snake, the appearance is 
certainly a false one. The snake as it appears is absolutely 
not there. It is no good saying that the snake exists in the 
forest or is there in the mind of the percipient subject in the 
form of an idea. The snake in the forest or in the mind 
forms no part of the appearance which is just in front of us. 
And as qualified by the time and the space, the appearance 
has nothing to substantiate itself. We say therefore that the 
illusory snake does not exist. But in illusion as well as in 
veridical perception the appearance as anpearance is the same. 
An illusory snake as well as a real one presents the same 
appearance to us. As appearance the one appearance is as 
good as the other. But although, as appearance, there is 
nothing to distinguish one appearance from another, onto- 
logically there is the greatest difference between an 
illusory appearance and a real one. In real appearance 
we *fiud what is really there ; but in illusory appear- 
ance there is only a vain claim to he something which 
is 7iot there. Without some fundamental difference one 
appearance cannot be distinguished as illusory from another 
which is real. When we grant this, it becomes easy for us 
to understand that an appearance as appearance cannot 
possess any definite character. Some appearances are real, 
others are unreal ; and since there is nothing common between 
reality and unreality, we cannot say that appearances as appear- 
ances are anything at all. From the fact that there is an appear- 
ance we cannot assert either that it is real or that it is unreal. 
It may be real or it may be unreal. So when philosophers 
speak of appearance, they seem to think of ^it sometimes as 
real and sometimes as unreal ; and since from the nature of 
the case an affpearance does not possess a definite character, 
they do not seem to keep one definite sense in their mind 
and are perhaps unconsciously led to make assertions of very 
different import with regard to appearance. 
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It has been said that outside appearances there is nothing 
and so^ it is suggested that the absolute lives in appearances. 
We find ourse Ives confronted with appearances only, and so 
the absolute, if it is to be anything for us, must be construct- 
ed out of appearances. The appearances have, as it were, 
to be compounded into the absolute. But how is it possible ? 
If appearances are in every case infected with self-discrepancy 
will not the absolute, made out of them, be vitiated by the 
same defect? You cannot construct a self-consistent whole 
out of self-discrepant materials. It is said that by mutual 
supplementation the appearances cure themselves of their 
self-discrepancy and thus constitute a consistent whole which 
is the absolute. But if the supplementation is to be effective 
and if it is to remove their self-discrepancy, it can do so only 
by depriving them of their own character. That is to say, in 
being supplemented by one another, the appearances must 
cease to be appearances. This, in fact, has been suggested and 
implied by the writings of Bradley himself. Our contention 
is that, if it must be so, we have got only a negative idea of 
the absolute in which appearances are absent and it is then 
vain to say that the absolute lives in appearances or to sup- 
pose that appearance must have a place in the absolute. 

Bradley speaks of the absolute as a system. So far as we 
can understand it, a system is intelligible only as a whole of 
interrelated parts. There must be in a system different ele- 
ments co-ordinated to one another. The multiplicity of such 
co-ordinated elements seems essential to the being of a system. 

, Unless the absolute becomes a bare manifold or shrinks into 
a point, two things seem to be important to constitute its 
systematic character. (1) There must be some difference of 
elements in the absolute, and (2) the elements in their turn 
should be so related to one another as to constitute a unity. 
We do not know how else we can conceive the character of a 
system. But if a system must always be a system of inter- 
related elements and if we are to conceive of the absolute 
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only as^a system, it seems certain that there must be relations 
within the absolute. This will, however, at once destroy the 
character of the absolute and reduce it to appearance. For 
the idea of relation, according to Bradley, involves self- 
contradiction and if relations enter into the constitution of 
the absolute, the absolute itself will suffer :''rom the self- 
contradiction and thus reduce itself to an appearance. The 
different facts of the world, it is urged, cannot simply fall 
away from reality. But they can find room in the absolute 
when and only when some elemental differences are left in the 
character of the absolute. But to provide for difference is to 
provide also for relation and if relation means self-contradiction 
it cannot be got rid of even by the absolute. 

Bradley has tried to facilitate our conception of the 
absolute by referring us to the immediacy of feeling which 
in his opinion is relationless. We do not feel inclined to 
believe that the absolute can be of the nature of an immediate, 
relati®nless feeling. In the first place, we do not know of 
any feeling which is really relationless. Even if we grant 
that the absolute is really of the nature of an immediate 
feeling, which is relationless, we are at a loss to understand 
how any metaphysical use can be made of such an absolute. 
We shall never be able to connect the homogeneous unity of 
a relationless feeling with the varied multiplicity of our 
experience. It is very difficult to see that an absolute of this 
sort is really the basis of the facts of our experience. These 
various facts of the world can nevea* be traced back to the 
absolute or evolved out of it. The philosophy, which builds 
itself upon or ends with such an absolutis will not be able to 
function properly, inasmuch as it will fail to render any 
reasonable explanation of our experience. • Bradley him- 
self has admitted that “ why there are appearances and 
appearances of such various kinds are questions not to be 
answered ” (p. 511). In other words Bradley seems complete- 
ly to give up the idea of explaining our experience. Our 
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experience is presumably confined to appearances and we do 
not know why there should be any appearances at all, far less 
why theVe should be such appearances as we experience in 
our daily life. We are not asking why reality should be what 
it is. This question may well be quite illegitimate. But the 
question, wdiy there should be appearances, if in truth there 
is only reality, appears quite legitimate and this remains un- 
answered. We find no reason why reality should go so far 
out of itself as to present itself as appearance. There does 
not seem to he anything in reality, as it is conceived here, 
which can account for the fact of appearance as well as for the 
sort of appearance that we see in the world. 

Bradley seems to be most consistent wl\en he disclaims 
all real knowledge of the absolute. He says : “ Fully to realise 
the existence of the absolute is for finite beings impossible. 
In order thus to know we should have to be, and then w^e 
should not exist ” (p. 159). The knowledge of the absolute 
as absolute must be the full knowledge of it. Any partial 
knowledge of it can be derived even by looking at an 
appearance, since the appearance is also supposed to be par- 
tially real. If the absolute is to be known it must be known 
fully. We cannot say that we know the absolute and also admit 
that we know it only partially. To know the absolute in part 
is to know only appearance. But here it is expressly said that 
we cannot know the absolute fully. This should mean that we 
cannot know it at all. It has been realised that to know the 
absolute fully we should not exist. But if we cannot know the 
absolute so long as we exist, we cannot also know it when we 
do not exist. The conclusion seems inevitable that knowledge 
of the absolute is impossible for us. We cannot know it truly 
so long as we (appearances) are there ; w^e cannot of course 
know it when we are not there. Agnosticism seems to be the 
only legitimate conclusion of Bradley’s philosophy. 

Bosanquet has laid more stress on the positive than on 
the negative side of the absolute and instead of referring us 
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to immfidiate feeling, he has referred us to higher forms of 
experience, to art, morality and religion, for an insight ^iito the 
character of the absolute. But even he does not seem to have 
solved our difficulties. It is not enough for us to know that 
the absolute is a whole, a system or an individual,' unless we 
know what whole, system or individual the absolute is. The 
belief, that there is some system in the world, may be there ; it 
may be explicitly held or only implied by all our activity of 
thought. But the system that is actually there is really known 
only when all its constituent elements are known and are 
known as forming the system. So the absolute can be known 
only when all its elements are known as constituting a harmo- 
nious whole. But it appears impossible that all the facts of 
the world should be knovvn by any Unite mind at any time. It 
appears even more so that they should actually be known as 
harmonising vitb one another. We find contradictions in our 
life and thought. .AH our activity, theoretical and practical, is 
directed towards the removal of these discrepancies either in 
life or in iliought. If we had attained to a realisation of the 
harmonious whole which is one with the absolute, there would 
be no further activity and movement. It appears therefore that 
at least in our present state it is not possible for us to know 
the absolute as a completely harmonious system. 

Bosanquet lias referred us to our higher experiences for 
evidence of his absolute. But even from these regions we do 
not seem to obtain an adequate idea of the absolute. It is no 
doubt true that some balance or harmony of material has to 
be achieved in all works of art. And we may believe that the 
typo of a harmonious whole which we meet with in works of 
art represents the nature of the absolute. But^we cannot know 
that the absolute is really a harmonious whole especially when 
our experience* presents us with disjointed and mutually con- 
flicting facts. 

Morality concerns itself with good and evil. The dis- 
tinction and opposition between good and evil are vital to 
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moral experience. But we are told that such opposition is 
transcended in the absolute which is beyond good and evil. It 
appears impossible therefore that we should get a clue to the 
character of the absolute from moral experience. As for reli- 
gion, there too we have the opposition between God and man, 
between perfect and imperfect wills. God and man may be 
reconciled to each other. But the reconciliation as a fact does 
not come out in religious experience. The object of such 
experience does not seem to be God and man reconciled to 
each other, but God alone who has to be understood as exclu- 
sive of man and who cannot therefore be the whole or the 
absolute. Bosanquet himself does nqt believe that religion is 
the proper field for the realisation of highest metaphysical 
truth. We have therefore to conclude that the veil of our 
ignorance about the real nature of the absolute is not lifted 
even by the best advocates of absolutism. 

We see thus that the theory of the absolute advocated by 
Bradley and Bosanquet is beset with many difficulties. It is 
highly improbable that such an absolute should at all be real. 
If the absolute cannot be real, wu? cannot look upon it as the 
ideal, because the ideal must be real. Even if the absolute be 
real, it cannot serve as the ideal, for we have seen that its 
nature is incomprehensible and is really unknown to us and 
what is unknown and incomprehensible cannot be used as the 
standard and basis of our judgments of value. 



CHAPTEE IX 


The Ideal as Absolute Existence, Knotdedge and Bliss. 

It is customary for us to speak of things as better or 
worse than others. This presupposes that there should be some 
ideal best in the light of which things may be judged as 
better or worse. When we say that a thing is better than 
another, we mean that the one represents or realises the ideal 
more adequately than the other. If such judgments are to be 
true, and we cannot think that all such judgments are false, 
we have to admit that the ideal must be real and fixed. If 
the judgment ‘A is better than B’ is true, if, i.e., A is really 
better than B, then C or the ideal, the d(!gree of ‘ nearness ’ to 
which determines the superiority of A to B, must be real. 
The judgment in question expresses a relation between A and 
B but it implies also a relation between A and C. The judg- 
ment can be true only on condition that the implied relation 
between A and C is there. And the relation between A and 
C can be there only if C is at least as real as A. If C were 
wholly unreal, a mere nothing, we could not talk of a real 
relation between A and 0. No such relation can subsist 
between a real term and a term which is not so. The ideal, C, 
which is implied in all judgments of comparative value, has 
therefore to be real whenever such ‘judgments are true. 

When we say that the proposition ‘A is better than B’ 
is true, we mean that it is true for everybody and at all times. 
It cannot be true for some and not true for others or true only 
occasionally. There is no private ownership in the realm of 
truth. The fadt that some persons may not be acquainted 
with any particular truth does not make the truth less true for 
them. In fact ‘ for me ’ or ‘ for you ’is always to be considered 
as an irrelevant addition when we are speaking. , of truth. Our 
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acquaintance with or ignorance of a particular fact , does not 
affect iq the least the truth or the falsehood of the proposition 
which seeks to express the fact. It is true that we cannot 
rationally assert anything about a fact with which we are not 
acquainted, and unless some assertion is made, there cannot be 
any truth or falsehood. But if the truth of an assertion strictly 
consists in the agreement with fact, it is easy to see that our 
acquaintance with the fact forms no part of such agreement. 
If we do not know the fact we may not be able to judge that 
the agreement is there. Our acquaintance with the fact is 
necessary for our judging that the agreement is there, but not 
for tlie acutal being of the agreement. Whether a proposition 
or a belief is known or not known to be true by this or that 
individual is a matter of history ; but the truth or the falseliood 
of a proposition is certainly not a matter of history. If a pro- 
position is true, it is always true. Space and time may quali- 
fy the terms of a proposition ; but its truth is never qualified 
by them. 

If a moral judgment is to remain in its truth the same 
throughout all time, the ideal or the standard which deter- 
mines its truth must also remain the same. If the standard or 
the ideal wholly disappears or suffers any change, our moral 
judgments would become correspondingly different. What 
is good to-day would become bad to-morrow. But we are 
never prepared for such a contingency in the moral world. 
When we sincerely think that a particular thing is good, we 
believe that it is always so. Many of the moral judgments of 
mankind have no doubt changed in course of history and what 
we are now considering as good may, in some cases, be found 
afterwards as npt good. But this only shows the present im- 
perfect nature of our knowledge of moral truths. This can never 
indicate any changefulness in the moral truths themselves. 
The fundamental judgment that what is good (and is not simply 
considered to be good) is good at all times and places must 
remain unaffected by the accidents of human knowledge. If 
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moral truths are immutable in their nature, the standard or the 
ideal which determines such truths cannot be regarded as liable 
to change. We have already argued that the ideal raustdie real. 
We now find that it should not be subject to change. We 
therefore conclude that the ideal is real in such a way that 
it never falls off from its reality. 

That which undergoes any change suffers on that account 
some fall from itself, i.e., from its being or reality. If a thing 
remains what it is, we do not know how we can say that it 
has changed. It changes because, and in so far as, it cannot 
remain itself and is forced to become different from what it is. 
This shows that a thing changes only when it fails to maintain 
itself in its self-existence. Its change must mean some fall 
from its reality. But because a thing is now real, it does not 
follow it will always remain so. It may suffer change and 
thus cease to be real. The things of the world of sense enjoy 
a sort of evanescent reality. They are there for a moment 
and ip the next they* pass out of existence. The being of the 
world, as known to us, passes every moment into non-being. 
Over against this passing reality of the world, there shines the 
eternal rea’ity of the ideal which has attained, or is, itself so 
completely that there is never a fall from its reality. Such 
changeless existence is what we may call absolute existence 
(sat). By absolute existence we mean the sort of existence 
which suffers no change. The ideal is absolutely real (sat) 
in the sense that it is perfect in the enjoyment of its own 
existence, and there is nothing within or beside it to disturb 
fhe equilibrium of its being or to move it aw'ay from 
itself. 

From other considerations too we are led to the idea that 
the ideal must be real in this sense. If the ideal means any- 
thing for us, it must be that towards the realisation of which 
we direct all our rational efforts. So from the nature of the 
case the ideal can only be such as can never be dissociated 
from the idea of reality, What we are trying to realise can 
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never be a state of unreality or an empty void. On the other 
hand what we seek to realise must be in the first place a form 
of bein^ which is in some sense fuller than what we at present 
enjoy. The ideal is ex hypothesi the highest form of perfection, 
and since there can he nothing higher than the highest, when 
the ideal is once reached nobody can rationally desire to move 
away from it. As we have already argued, the ideal can never 
be subject to a state of perpetual unrest. The ideal must be 
capable of giving final rest and lasting peace to our spirits. 
The notion of an ideal which is ever being realised but is never 
to be realised fully seems unsatisfactory. Unending voyage 
on a shoreless sea may fascinate certain spirits, for whom mere 
activity is an end in itself. For us 'an activity has meaning 
only as a means to an end which in principle must be 
attainable. When the final end of our life and being is 
reached there is no scope for any further activity. The end 
cannot be finally satisfactory if it were to change its character 
as soon as we reached it. The ideal must therefore be not 
only a form of reality but it must be a form of reality which 
is unchangeable in its nature. Its reality must be perfect in 
the sense that it is absolutely free from any tendency towards 
self-disruption or non-being. 

In concluding to the reality of the ideal from our very 
notion of it, we are not necessarily repeating here the old 
ontological argument in its common acceptance. Kant is 
generally supposed to have given the final quietus to this 
argument by showing that we cannot rationally pass from the 
idea of a thing to its reality. To have merely the idea of 
three hundred dollars is no proof that they are actually there 
in one’s pocket. There may be some difference of opinion as 
to what the ontological argument should be taken to mean. 
But if it means only an illegitimate passage from the idea of 
a thing to its reality, our argument for the reality of the ideal 
does not surely commit this error. It is true that we cannot 
assert that a thing is real simply because we happen to have 
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some id*a of it. But when we argue that the ideal must bei 
real we do not merely say that it must be so, simply and solely 
because we have the notion of the ideal in our mind. "tVe are 
led to the conception of the ideal by the logic of the facts 
which are indisputable. The notion of the ideal is not a chance 
idea, which we may or may not have, like the idea of three 
hundred dollars or of a mountain of gold. It is not necessary 
for us to entertain these ideas explicitly nor are they implied 
by any fundamental form of our experience. But the ‘notion 
of the ideal is a necessity for us. We cannot pass through 
moral experience and make judgments of value without think- 
ing of the ideal as the standard of perfection. If we are 
obliged to think of the ideal, and must think of it as real, the 
conclusion seems inevitable that the ideal is real. The ontolo- 
gical argument may be so interpreted as to mean the reality 
of the thing w(! are obliged to think of as real. Our argument 
is not different from the ontological argument understood in this 
form. And we believe when the ontological argument is inter- 
preted in this way, it is quite unassailable. Those who believed 
that the idea of the most perfect being is a necessary idea and 
that the most Perfect Being cannot be thought of except as real, 
were, it appears to us, quite justified in holding that the most 
Perfect Being is real. What is disputable in their argument 
is the assumption that the idea of the most i ’erf act Being is a 
necessary idea. If we concede that the idea is a necessary 
one and if we alsi' grant that the most Perfect Being cannot 
be thought of except as real, we d(5 not know how we can 
resist the conclusion that the most Perfect Being must be 
real. We have tried to eliminate the disputable element by 
showing that the notion of the ideal is rendered necessary for 
ns by the facts of moral experience. 

We may say that the ideal is absolutely real. But we do 
not adequately describe the ideal merely by saying that it is 
absolutely real. Undisturbed continuance in being may work 
in us as a biological urge ; but merely as such it cannot assumei 
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the character of the ideal. It is possible to conceive that a 
thing may ever continue to be what it now is and thus satisfy 
our definition of absolute reality ; but, for all that, it may 
eternally remain in blind stupor. It may exist but it may 
not realise that it is real. A piece of stone suffers less pal- 
pable change than a softer or more brittle substance. If we 
can somehow eliminate the element of change from a piece of 
stone, it will not thereby be changed into the ideal. The piece 
of stone may be real ; but, so far as we know, it is absolutely 
blind ; it does not see its own existence. Its reality is, as it 
were, foreign to itself. Some people have even gone so far as 
to say that we realise its existence and thus give it its reality. 
However that may be, it is certain that mere changeless exist- 
ence, unintelligent in its nature, has no fascination for a 
rational mind. The ideal is what we rationally desire to be ; 
and there does not seem to be any reason why we should 
desire to lose ourselves in the abysmal darkness of mere 
being, unenlightened by any spark of intelligence. What we 
desire for ourselves and claim for our ideal is enlightened 
reality, that is to say, a reality which is conscious of itself and 
is thus realised in and for itself. 

It is not sufficient for the ideal to be absolutely real, if 
absolute reality is not also associated with absolute knowledge. 
The ideal must have absolute knowledge as well as absolute 
existence. 

By absolute knowledge {cit) we mean knowledge which 
is essential to the being of things and to which nothing in 
reality is external. Our ordinary knowledge does not seem to 
take hold of the being of things which we know, and they 
seem to maintain a sort of externality to our knowledge. If 
things were wholly immanent in our knowledge, their being 
would be constituted by it, and they would not exist outside 
our knowledge, and so there would be no room for error. But 
our knowledge very often turns out to be false, and we 
believe that things exist even when they are not known by us. 
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The beip" of things and our knowledge of them do not coin- 
cide and 80 there is room for ignorance and error. Absolute 
knowledge is not knowledge of this sort, knowledge is not 
really knowledge if it is not true, and that knowledge alone is 
absolutely true which is not separable from the beiri" of 
things known. My knowledge of a pain which I feel is never 
wrong, because my pain has no being apart from my know- 
ledge of it, and my knowledge of it is one with its being. 

Again our knowledge is limited, because it dbes not 
extend to all things. There are many things in the world 
which we do not know. But for absolute knowledge nothing 
is unknown and all that exists falls within it. 

Such absolute knowh'dge also helps us to understand the 
fact of our knowledge. We need not labour the point that 
our knowledge is limited and subject to error. This pre- 
supposes that there are things outside our knowledge, that 
these are not immanent in our knowledge but are transcend- 
ent tcf it. But are they transcendent to all knowledge or 
knowledge as such ? If they are transcendent to all know- 
ledge they become mere indeterminate things in themselves. 
All determinations fall within knowledge and when we 
suppose that there are things outside all knowledge, we make 
them quite indeterminate and cannot say what they are and 
whether they exist at all. This will make all real knowledge 
impossible, and we shall never understand how the unintel- 
ligent things submit themselves to the forms of subjective 
thought and become known by us. On the contrary, if we 
suppose that there is a knowledjre which is the informing 
principle of all things in the world and from which the being 
of things that exist can never be sepafated, then we can more 
easily understand that in knowing anything we merely 
identify ourselves with this knowledge and appropriate it 
according to our capacity and in our degree. 

Why should the ideal he characterised by absolute know- 
ledge ? We have seen that the ideal has absolute existence, 
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in the sense that it is immutable and eternal. But this view 
of the ^ideal is not quite satisfactory, because unconscious 
existence cannot be accepted as a desirable state by rational 
beings. Will it not be enough if the ideal has knowledge 
only? What need is there tliat it should have absolute 
knowledge ? If knowledge is required in the ideal, it must 
be knowledge in the true sense, that is. it must he knowledge 
which can never be wrong. Such knowledge is absolute know- 
ledge which is not separable from the being of things known. 
Moreover, when we recognise that knowledge is desirable in 
itself, we cannot be content with partial or limited knowledge. 
Limited knowledge is partial blindness. Such knowledge is 
incompatible with the nature of the highest ideal. Therefore 
the knowledge which characterises the ideal must be absolute 
knowledge as we have e.x;plained it above. 

'I'he knowledge of the ideal must at least coincide witli 
its own being if it is to be truly conscious of its(df ; we shall 
later on see that whatever exists does so by participating, 
however momentarily, in absolute existence, and so the 
knowledge which characterises the ideal is not mere self- 
consciousness of the ideal but is a consciousness from which 
nothing that exists can be separated. The knowledge of the 
ideal is coincident with absolute existence and if absolute 
existence gives bung to everything else, then (he knowledge 
of the ideal must necessarily coincide witli the '•being of all 
things that exist. If anything is real, it must realise its 
being in this knowledge. Nothing real, therefore, will fall 
outside this knowledge and so it will be absolute knowledge 
in our sense of the term. 

But even though the ideal is absolutely real and has 
absolute knowledge, its ideality does not seem to be fully 
expressed by tliese terms. It is no doubt a great thing to be 
absolutely real; and it is a greater thing to enjoy such reality 
with perfect knowledge. But the most important thing for 
us about the ideal is not that it is absolutely real and knows 
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itself t» be so, but that it is the basis of abiding satisfaction. 
The ideal is ideal to us and deserves our ceaseless pursuit, not 
only because it guarantees permanent existence and full know- 
hidge, but specially because it promises ultimate satisfaction. 
The ideal will not bo an ideal to us, in spite of its reality and 
knowledge, if it fails to satisfy us completely. (Gp. Ency- 
clopcedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 7, p. 87.) We are 
inspired by a desire to realise the ideal because we believe that 
there will be, for good, an end to all our sufferings when we 
have once reached the ideal. We believe that it is the ideal 
and the ideal alone which can guarantee perfect and ultimate 
satisfaction to us. It seems therefore necessary that there 
should be .an element of ultimate satisfactoriness about the 
ideal. This element we can call ‘ bliss ’ (ananda) or perfect 
peace. By ‘bliss’ we do not mean any pleasure which 
disturbs the equilibrium of our mind. All pleasures of sense 
are associated with .such disturbance; they arise out of some 
ment*al excitement and are followed necessarily by some 
reaction. Such pleasures cannot be ultimately satisfactory. 
They can at best lead us from one state of unrest to another. 
Lasting satisfaction cannot he derived from them, because 
they are of the nature of temporary events which bring for a 
time a sense of elation to our spirits but leave a longer trail 
of uneasy depression or of thirsting vacuity. That satisfaction 
is likely to be permanent which arises from, or, rather, is one 
with, a sense of equanimity and poise and thus expresses the 
self-sufficiency of being that comes with the attainment of 
perfection. 

Perfect satisfaction is only the other side of perfect being. 
The state of unrest, in which most of us pass our earthly 
existence, is a sure indication of the fact lhat we have not 
attained to perfect being. We are nor, satisfied with our 
present condition. What we are does not appear to be quite 
sufficient for us. So wo want to do or get things w'hich we 
think will contribute to our ampler existence. We want 
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to be better than what we are. If we could be satisfied with 
what we are, i.e., with our present being, we should not then 
run after anything in the world. There should be no provo- 
cation for any further activity. But since we are not satisfied 
with what we are, rightly or W'rongly, our present being 
appears defective to us. We are active and always seek to 
achieve something which we believe will result in a greater 
enrichment of our being and will thus remedy the short- 
coming 'of our present existence. It is with this belief that 
we pursue riches and power ; we think they will make us 
greater than what we are. In reality of course any extraneous 
accretion cannot result in a greater enrichment of being. And 
unless we grow inwardly, our external possession will only 
make us worse or at best leave us where we are. But however 
misdirected our activity may be, there is no denying the fact 
that an urge or tendency towards greater being is always 
working in us. , 

It may be argued that we are never satisfied or dis- 
satisfied simply with ourselves, but always with something 
which is different from us. So dissatisfaction should not be 
taken as an indication of some lack of being in our own 
selves. 

But if things are merely different from us and are not in 
any way related to us, we do not know how we can be either 
satisfied or dissatisfied with them. A defect which is not 
mine (in any sense) can never spur me on to any activity for 
its removal. I can have no desire to achieve things which 
will make no difference to me or will be credited to the 
account of somebody else. I cannot work for fame or wealth 
if it is simply to be there to be possessed indifferently by you 
or by me. I wash myself to be famous or rich and engage 
myself in appropriate activity. I want to be great by making 
these things part of my own being. We may very well be 
w^rong in suppossing that any or all of these things or some 
others will be the sure remedy of our present discontent. 
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But there is no mistake in the diagnosis that discontent, 
which is at the root of all our activity, is the expression of 
some defect in our being. There is something lacking to us. 
We do not seem to be sufficient unto ourselves. We are not 
complete and therefore do we seek for things of the world to 
fill up the void within ourselves. 

Fullness of being then is sj'nonymous with perfection 
which alone is the ground of ultimate satisfaction. Although 
vve have distinguished the idea of satisfaction from that of 
being, ultimate satisfaction cannot remain indifferent to 
perfection of being. When being is perfect or complete in 
itself, it becomes one with perfect satisfaction which is never 
disturbed and to which no further addition can be made. 
Similarly with knowledge. We have distinguished satis- 
faction from knowledge, but ultimate satisfaction cannot be 
divested of all knowledge. In fact we cannot speak of satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction where there is lU) knowledge nor any 
possibility of it. Stocks and stones, which are not generally 
supposed to be conscious, are also not supposed to possess 
any capacity for satisfaction or dissatisfaction. Satisfaction 
means conscious satisfaction. We have said that satisfaction 
results from the attainment of greater being, but if such 
attainment is not also attended with full knowledge, no 
satisfaction will follow. We have seen that knowledge is 
inseparable from existence, so that defective knowledge 
would mean a defect in being. If therefore, ultimate satis- 
faction results from the perfection *of being and is essential 
to it, it is evident tliat it must also be attended with perfect 
knowledge. We have thus arrived at the idea of the ideal in 
wliich being, knowleiige and satisfaction becoi:ye one with one- 
another. It is not a complex synthesis in which these 
different aspects of being, knowledge and satisfaction are 
present in their distinctness. But it is a unity which may 
wholly be regarded from our points of view either as absolute 
being or as perfect knewledge or as ultimate satisfaction 
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(which is the sarao thing as perfect peace). For analytic 
thought^the Meal may reveal these aspects as well as others 
which we yet do not know; but to the ideal its satisfaction 
is not different from its knowledge or being. This is our 
vision of the ideal. It is SacJichidananda . It is difficult for 
us to conceive any higher ideal than that of ultimate satis- 
faction with perfect knowledge guaranteeing absolute exist- 
ence. 

Tlie ideal thus conceived may no doubt be worthy of our 
passionate pursuit. It may indeed be one which we do 
actually pursue in our daily life. But we do not yet under- 
stand why it .should be a duty fur us to pursue the ideal. The 
sense of obligation which is associated with our pursuit of the 
moral ideal does not seem to be explained by the view of the 
ideal we have tried to present in this chapter. Again our 
moral life is a life of social intercourse. We do not usually 
think that a man could be moral or immoral if he were left 
alone in the universe to run the solitary course of his life. 
The moral ideal comes into operation when men come into 
contact with one another; and it seems that the moral ideal 
can be realised only in social life. But the view of the ideal 
we have so far formulated does not seem to forbid the possi- 
bility of its being realised privately and individually. Indeed 
there have been men in India who purposely cut themselves 
away from all social life and tried to realise the ideal simply 
by means of inward discipline and individual enlightenment. 
The realisation of the ideal has not been with them a social 
venture but a private enterprise. Were they right in their 
procedure? Can we really think that the view of the ideal 
so far developed, represents truly the moral ideal ? 

We have contended that the ideal is real. But if the 
ideal is already real, what need is there that iC should also be 
realised by us ? 

The last question may be answered by saying that al- 
though the ideal is real in itself, it is not real in us who try to 
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realise in our lives. As the ideal is already real, it is not 
trying in vain and without meaning to realise oi reproduce 
itself in us. But as we are still far away from tfia ideal, 
we may legitimately try to reach the ideal and realise it in 
our lives. The realisation of the ideal in us need not 
mean, or result in, an unnecessary reproduction or dupli- 
cation of the ideal in us. It may mean our becoming one 
with it. 

But this and other questions cannot satisfactorily be 
answered without some knowledge of the self and the world. 
We must now try to study the nature of the self and the 
world in a few succeeding chapters. 


2D 



CHAPTER X 


The Self. 

Nothing can he affirmed, denied or doubted unless the 
self is there, for affirmation, denial or doubting, being a 
conscious activity, will always presuppose a conscious subject. 
As Descartes said, we can doubt evei’ything else, but the 
doubter cannot be doubted. 

We cannot say that there is no doubting self but only 
a doubt about the self. For if doubting could support itself 
without a doubter, it would itself become the self. It is 
possible perhaps to suppose that there may be a radical doubt 
which is directed not only to the self but also turns upon 
itself. I may not only doubt that I exist but may also doubt 
that I doubt that I exist. I do not know whether such 
absolute scepticism is psychologically possible, but I am not 
sure that there would be any serious logical flaw in this position. 
It would possibly be threatened by an infinite regress. But 
when nothing is sought to be positively asserted, the regress 
may he allowed to run its course. Or we may suppose that 
there is a doubt which makes itself as well as its original 
object its object. We must only take care that nothing is 
positively asserted, not even the fact of doubting itself. But 
in such radical scepticism everything would be absolutely un- 
certain. Our logic would be paralysed and thought would 
become silent in absolute suspense of all judgments. To 
avoid this predicament we have to suppose that such radical 
scepticism is not possible for thought and so it is not accept- 
able to philosophy. If nothing else is certain, the being of 
doubt must at least be certain. And the existence of doubt 
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as an attitude of the mind will at once put the existence of 
the cqnsci'ous subject beyond all question. 

Our arguments have so far proved that if there.^is to be 
any consciousness, the conscious subject or the self must be 
tliere. And since it is impossible tc deny tliat there is con- 
sciousness, it cannot but be admitted that the self is there. 
The being of consciousness is indubitably proved by the very 
fact that we are conscious. It might appear that if the 
being of consciousness could be proved by the fact ihat we 
are conscious, the being of the self might as well be proved 
by the same fact, because we cannot be conscious unless we 
are there. But although we believe that the being of the 
self is given in the fact that we are conscious, the being of 
the self is not so indubitable as that of consciousness. It 
is impossible to deny that there is consciousness, but it has 
been found possible in the history of philosophy to deny the 
existence of the self. One may deny consciousness as a 
pervasive character of all mental states, it may not be granted 
that consciousness is the differentia of all that is mental. But 
in no case can it be upheld that there is no consciousness at 
all. On the other hand it is possible to maintain that there 
is no such thing as the self. When we say that we are 
conscious, all that we really mean or should say is that 
there is a consciousness of a particular form. So instead of 
saying that X is conscious, Y is conscious, etc., we 
should merely say that there are consciousnesses of different 
forms. It appears then that if this alternative interpretation 
of the fact, on which we took our stand, is accepted, our 
position that the self is there is not strictly proved. All 
that we are obliged to say is that there is consciousness, but 
that the self is also there remains yet doubtfiri. 

But can we really think that there can be any conscious- 
ness if there is no one to bo conscious ? The very form of 
the term consciousness implies that it is an abstract quality 
which requires for its reality and support a concrete subject 
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that can be conscious. We can at best think of conscious- 
ness as a stape ; but if it is to be a state, there must be some 
one whVise state it can be. A state by itself is nothing, it 
must always be a state of something or some one. And the 
being which has consciousness as its state or quality is the 
self. 

It may be objected that we are being misled by the form 
of language and traditional ways of thought. The form of 
the tetm consciousness no doubt suarcrests that it is an 

vZ? o 

abstract quality and has therefore only a dependent reality ; 
but in fact consciousness may not require to be propped up 
by some other entity. It may exist by itself without being 
supported by some conscious self.' In experience we never 
find the self. Our mental life consists of the different acts 
of the mind which we may call acts of consciousness or 
simply cognitions. The self cannot be discovered in these 
cognitions, and it cannot of course be fpund outside of them. 
So the natural conclusion is that there are only cognitions 
and the self in fact does not exist. 

Obviously, to such conclusions we cannot give our ready 
assent. The acts of consciousness or cognitions may make 
up our mental experience, but such acts of consciousness are 
possible only because there is a self. The cognitions must 
be real somewhere, and it seems obvious that they can be real 
only in some self. If we endow them with self-subsistence, 
it will be difficult to distinguish from them what we under- 
stand by the self. 

Our different cognitions have different particular contents. 
It is obvious that the self is not a particular content. No one 
ever understands the self in this way. So we should not 
expect to find the self in any of our cognitions. Again, the 
self is real only in its acts of consciousness.- If there were 
no cognitions, no acts of consciousness, nothing could ever 
establish the existence of the self. Consciousness is the only 
evidence for the being of the self. It is impossible, therefore, 
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to find^the self outside of, or unrelated to, all acts of con- 
sciousness, ■ But even though the self is not a cpntent of any 
cognition and is not found outside all cognitions, if does not 
follow that the self is nothing or that it does not exist at all. 
The self is the basis of all consciousness and cannot therefore 
be found in or outside any act of consciousness. It must be 
found in indissoluble union with it. 

Moreover, how can we know that there are only cogni- 
tions ? Each cognition is sufficient only unto itself. ’ It can 
tell us only about itself. There is no cognition which com- 
prehends other cognitions as well in their true nature. So if 
there were only cognitions, the theory that there are cogni- 
tions only would not arise at all. Because it presupposes 
an acquaintance with several cognitions and this would not be 
possible if it were a fact that there are cognitions only. In 
any particular cognition we have only an awareness and the 
content of the awar.eness. That there have been, are and 
will ‘be cognitions other than itself cannot be vouchsafed by 
any particular cognition. The supposed Fact that the past 
cognitions impart to their successor some trace of their being, 
by means of which the latter can understand that there have 
been other cognitions, appears to be a myth. For in the 
present cognition we do not find any content with the charac- 
teristic mark of pastness. Whatever is found in any cogni- 
tion can speak of its present being only ; but that it is the 
trace or after-effect of some past cognition is not directly 
given in any actual cognition. We see clearly^ therefore that 
the supposition that there are only cognitions (and no self) is 
significant only when there is an acquaintance with more 
than one cognition. As this cannot be effected by any cogni- 
tion, we cannot think that the supposition is true, -The self 
is the only antity which can have direct acquaintance with 
several cognitions and so the self would be necessary to make 
the very supposition significant which .attempts to deny its 
existence. • 
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Even Bradley who is so sceptical about the ultimate reality 
of the self finds himself constrained to admit “ That selves 
exist is ’’indubitable” (p. 104). He looks upon the self as 
something which is given and in a sense most certainly exists. 
But he adds that it is too full of contradictions to be the 
genuine fact (p. 76). If the existence of the self is indu- 
bitable, what else is required to justify the statement that 
the self is a reality ? If you think that the self is too 
full of contradictions to be real, you have no right 
to assert that the self exists. Existence cannot violate 
the law of non-contradiction. If what is contradictory could 
exist, the law itself would not be valid. The fact that the 
law is universally recognised as valid clearly shows that there 
cannot be any existence which is full of contradiction. 
Either the thing itself would not exist or the supposed contra- 
diction, which we seem to discover, in our understanding of 
the thing would not be there. And if the existence of the 
thing is indubitable, then doubt can only be thrown oh the 
veracity of our defective analysis which pretends to discover 
contradictions in an indubitable fact. The elusive phrase 
‘ in a sense ’ is not of much help in this connexion. It cannot 
be said that the self is not real because it exists only in a 
sense. For the sense in wliich the self exists can never be 
a sense which will deprive the self of its selfhood. If the 
sense is so extreme that it requires us to understand the self as 
not-self, there is no meaning in saying that the self exists in 
a sense. We can significantly say that the self exists in a sense 
only when the sense, however restricted, still leaves the self a 
self. Otherwise it should be clearly and indubitably de- 
clared that the self does not exist. 

W’e have so far argued that it is impossible to deny the 
existence of the self. But our arguments as well as the con- 
clusion can be significant only when there is a direct appre- 
hension of the seif. If we have no such direct awareness of the 
self, we are not likely to understand what is exactly meant by 
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any argjiraent which seeks either to prove or to disprove the 
existence ofthe self. For any such argument wall have the 
term self as one of its constituents, and if we do not ffiiow the 
self, we shall not understand the significance of the argument 
as a whole. It cannot be said that we may have an indirect 
knowledge of the self. For even what is known indirectly 
must at least have constituents which are capable of being 
known directly; and selfhood being a simple quality must be 
known directly or not be known at all. In knowing the*quality 
of selfhood directly we must know the self also. 

We have previously defined the self as the conscious 
subject. But what it is to be a conscious subject must be 
known by each one of us directly in himself. There is no 
other way of knowing what a conscious subject is. We can 
never directly find anybody as being conscious. We may 
truly believe or infer after the analogy of our own selves that 
others are also conscious. But their consciousness is not a 
thing* of direct apprehension to us. We must first directly 
know ourselves as conscious subjects and then and then only 
can we speak of others as conscious. 

McTaggart has argued with great force in his article on 
‘ Personality ’ {Encyclopcedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 9) 
that there can be no real knowledge of the self by description. 
Tiie self must be known, if it is to be known at all, by acquain- 
tance or direct awareness. If the self were known merely by 
description, it would be impossible, he has argued, to know or 
judge that I am aware of any particular awareness or of any- 
thing else. We are certainly aware of many things in the 
world directly ; so there are occasions when I can undoubtedly 
say that I am awarc' of something, say, of X. 1 know very 
clearly then and truly judge that I am aware of X. Now, if 
I know that I am aware of X, I must know the ‘ I ’ which is a 
constituent of the judgment. If it is allow^ed that ‘ I ’ is known 
directly, then our contention is granted and we need not 
pursue the discussion any further. If^ however, it is maintained 
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that ‘ I ’ is known indirectly or by description, we have to 
ask : what is, the description by which we get an appropriate 
knowledge of ‘ I ’ ? We may try in the first instance to de- 
scribe ‘ I ’ in this case by saying that it is thaf; which has the 
awareness of X. Now a description in order to serve its pur- 
pose, at least in the present case, must be exclusive. But 
when we say that ‘ I ’ is that which has the awareness of X, we 
do not know whether there are not other entities which are 
also awdre of X. If there are, as we believe there must be,’ 
our description will not be exclusive and so it will not serve 
its purpose. 

We may try to improve this definition by saying that ‘ I ’ 
is that which has this awareness of X.' It is commonly be- 
lieved that the particular awareness which L have of a thing 
is not the same awareness which others may have of it. If 
this belief is correct, then of course the present description is 
exclusive in that it applies to one person fj.nd to one only. But 
even by this description we get only some person who hal? this 
awareness of X. But our ‘ I ’ in the judgment ‘ I am aware 
of X’ is not some person who has this awareness of 
X, but it is the person who has the awareness and also judges 
‘ I am aware of X.’ The person who judges must be the person 
who is aware. Although we may have two descriptions corres- 
ponding to these two functions, we should never he entitled 
to say that they apply to one and the same person if we derived 
our knowledge of the self from descriptions only. If on the 
contrary we suppose that I know myself directly it is easy to 
understand that in being acquainted vvitli the self, we become • 
acquainted also with some of its characteristics. “ And if I 
perceive it to have the character of being aware., and also 
perceive it to have the characteristic of making this judgment, 

I am justified in holding that it is the same > person who is 
aware and who makes the judgment ” (Ibid, p. 775). 

We are in substantial agreement with the above position 
but it raises certain difficulties which require to be considered 
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here. T^hen we say that the self is directly apprehended, we 
seem to mea’n that there is a consciousness in which the self 
is an object to itself. If we knew nothing of *thtj self, 
it would be impossible for us to say anything of the self signi- 
ficantly. We should then be unabie to assert the truth or 
falsity of any proposition which contained ‘ I ’ as one of its 
constituents. But we are perfectly clear about the truth of 
many propositions in which the term ‘ I ’ is used. This makes 
the conclusion obvious that we have some knowledge *of the 
self. And so if hy object we understand that which is known 
and if, also, it is found that the self must be known to us in 
some sense, then we cannot but admit that the self can be and 
is an object to itself. Self-consciousness is generally accepted 
as a fact, and the belief that it is a fact has given hope and 
relief to many a philosopher in his moments of intellectual 
perplexity. Yet there have been thinkers who deny that the 
self can be an object jto itself. And although some of them 
are no’t disposed to deny that self-consciousness is a fact in 
some sense, they deny that self-consciousness or the self has 
any consistent meaning. 

If we are assured of our own existence, and if nobody 
can say that he does not exist, then self-consciousness 
as a fact should be taken for granted. I know without the 
shadow of a doubt that I am. But how can I assert 
this fact unless I know myself as existing ? Self-consciousness 
has therefore to be accepted as a fact. Our only problem is 
to understand this fact consistently in the face of certain 
logical difficulties which we shall presently consider. If 
we cannot solve these difficulties we shall have to suppose 
either that self-consciousness is not a fact or that the 
difficulties are horn of a wrong analysis or based on 
wrong assumptions. Our failure to solve these logical 
difficulties will not necessarily lead us to the conclusion that 
self-consciousness is not a fact. For the difficulties which 
appear to he involved in the idea of self-consciousness are 
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not in any way greater than the difficulties which are 
bound to arise if we once deny all knowledge of the self. 
We ma^rather think that the difficulties of self-consciousness 
are the result of false analysis and false assumptions than 
suppose that there is no such thing as self-consciousness. 
We shall however try to show that the difficulties of self- 
consciousness are not insuperable and so our belief in self- 
consciousness need not be false. 

Now, by self-consciousness we understand a consciousness 
in which the subject and the object of consciousness are 
supposed to be one and the same. It is a knowledge in 
which the knower know^s himself. The very same self 
which is conscious must itself be given in an act of awareness 
in order to constitute a true case of self-consciousness. 
We do not get a case of self-consciousness even when one 
part of the self is supposed to know another part of it. 
Por the knowing part being different from the part which 
is known, we find that in tliis case the knower (knowing 
part) is conscious of an other (known part) and not of itself. 

But is not the subject in being conscious of itself 
required to turn itself into an object ? It seems to be our 
experience always that that which is known is distinct 
from that w'hich knows it. If in one and the same act of 
knowledge the subject could indifferently become either 
subject or object, and if the same thing w'ere true also of 
the object, then wffien we say ‘ I know this book,’ we might 
as well say ‘ This book knows me ; ’ and both the statements 
should be taken as equally good readings of one and 
the same fact. This however is never the case. So if 
self-consciousness is to be regarded as a fact, we must be 
able to show either that what is known in knowledge is 
not always an object or that there is no absolute opposition 
between subject and object. 

McTaggart in his article on ‘ Personality ’ seems to hold 
that there is no absolute opposition between subject 
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and objopt, and thinks that the self can become its own object. 
His argument is that if it were not true that the. self can be- 
come its own object, no self would know its own existence, 
since no self can know its own existence without being an ob- 
ject of knowledge to itself. And since we know that we exist, 
it should follow, he thinks, that we can become objects 
to ourselves. It cannot be denied, he further argues, that 
there are certain relations by which a substance can be related 
to itself, and there is nothing in the relation of knowledge to 
justify our supposition that it is not one of such relations. 

But is it a fact that there is no absolute opposition 
between subject and object ? To be a knower never appears 
to be the very same thing as to be known. We have already 
seen that the subject and the object in any particular act 
of knowledge can never interchange their positions without 
altering the significance of the situation. The place and the 
function of the object in any instance of knowledge are 
not those of the subject ; and if the situation is to retain 
the same significance, the subject must remain subject and 
the object object. 

Whenever we assert any relation we do so on the supposi- 
tion of some difference between the terms which are 
related. Without such a supposition even the relation of 
identity does not become significant. But even if we admit 
that the relation of identity does not presuppose any such 
difference and that it is a relation in which a term stands 
to itself, we cannot persuade ourselves to believe that the 
relation of knowledge is a relation of this sort. When I 
say ‘ I know this,’ I can never be supposed to mean any- 
thing approaching in significance the proposition ‘ I am this.’ 

How is it then that the self is aware of its own existence 
or knows itself*? It seems that even here we are bound to 
make a distinction between the self which knows and the self 
which is known. For epistemology the self as knower cannot 
be identical with the self as known. But metaphysically, 
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we may suppose the self is so constituted that it is* able to 
perform the double function of knower and known in one 
and the^ame act of knowledge. 

But if the whole self is the knower and if, again, the 
whole self is to be known, how can we think of the same 
self as knower and known and also keep the distinction 
between knower and known intact ? We have already seen 
that in self-knowledge that which is known must exactly be 
the same as that which knows. We require identity as well 
as ditference. Because self-knowledge is a case of knoicledge, 
it is required that the knower and the known should be 
different, and because it is self-knowledge it is again neces- 
sary that they should be identical. How is this possible ? 

It is no explanation of the difficulty to suppose that 
there is metaphysical identity inspite of epistemological 
distinction. AVhen we are moving on the level of knowledge 
we do not get at a metaphysical substance w'hich is neither 
subject nor object. The difficulties of self-knowledge are 
difficulties of knowledge and should be and can be solved, if 
at all, only within its proper sphere. If by self we mean 
the subject and if it is intelligible only as the subject, then in 
order to vindicate self-knowledge, we must be able to show 
that the subject itself becomes the object. If this is impossible 
and if self-knowledge is also a fact, then we must believe 
that what is given in knowledge need not always be an object. 

The point that clearly emerges from our discussion is 
that the subject as subject can never be also an object. To be 
a subject is to be a knower and we submit that the knower as 
knower is never reached as an object. When I know you, I 
may believe that you have the capacity of knowing things, 
but I can never find you, as an objective content of my 
knowledge, actually performing the function of knowing. 
The conscious subject is never got at in the form of an object. 
When I take you to be a conscious subject I understand you 
after the analogy of my own self. But you as a conscious 
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subject* actually being conscious of something do not directly 
enter • the field of ray consciousness. When ’you are my 
object, you are simply a factor in my knowledge, and being 
such a factor you are never directly seen to initiate or actually 
perform the function of knowing. If by object wo’understand 
some definite content, held up before our mind in any concrete 
act of knowledge, it is easy to see that neither the subject nor 
knowledge itself is ever an object to us. 

If the subject and knowledge are never our objects, how 
do we know that there are subjects and knowledge ? If I am 
to know that there is the subject and there is knowledge, is 
it not necessary that the subject and knowledge should be 
my objects? Now, if by object we mean anything of which 
there is any consciousness (not necessarily by an external 
subject), then of course we have to say that all things in the 
world including subject and knowledge are objects. But 
when its meaning is *80 widened, will objectivity retain any 
distinctive character ? In any instance of knowledge we have 
a subject as well as an object together with the fact of 
knowing. We know what a subject is and what knowledge 
is only in the act of knowing. When we know anything we 
are conscious of the subject and knowledge as well as of the 
object. So in a sense all these may be said to be objects. 
But it is a sense which will render objectivity almost meaning- 
less. Even when we say that all these are objects, we do not 
mean that they are all objects in the same sense. The subject 
is subject-object, knowledge is kiiowledge-ohject whereas the 
object is object-object or mere object. But when we have 
made a distinction between subject and object, and also 
between object and knowledge, we cannot, then speak of 
subject-object and knowledge-object with significance or con- 
sistency. If our analysis of knowledge into subject, object 
and knowing is valid, then the term object should have a 
meaning which cannot be shared also by subject and knowing. 
The object is only a factor in knowledge ; it cannot absorb in 
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itself the whole being of knowledge together with that of the 
subject. Knowledge is not exhausted in the being of the 
object. When we know, our knowledge is not exclusively 
confined to the object only. It relates itself to the subject as 
well as to the object. All the three factors must be there. 
The subject is given as subject, knowledge is given as know- 
ledge and all of them need not be given as objects. In 
knowing anything we are conscious of knowing as knowing, as 
well as *of ourselves as conscious subjects. In one and the 
same act of knowledge in which a thing is given as an object 
to us, our selves as conscious subjects together with the fact of 
knowledge are revealed in their proper character. We do not 
need to direct a further act of knowing upon the subject and 
knowledge in order to know what they are. But they are not 
all given as objects. If they were to be given as objects in order 
to be known, their true character would not be known at all. 

When I know X, I am conscious of the fact of knowing 
as well as of myself as the knowing subject. But I am 
conscious of myself as the knowing subject and not as an 
object of my knowledge. The object in this case is X, and 
not myself. Self-consciousness is not a new species of know- 
ledge in which the subject needs to become the object ; but it 
is an invariable aspect of all knowledge in which the subject 
remains subject and the object object. 

But is it not possible, it may be asked, for a being to be 
conscious without being self-conscious ? It is conceded, e.g., 
by McTaggart, that ‘ the only conscious being of whom I am 
ever aware is necessarily self-conscious, since it is myself.’ 
But it is argued, “ I am not always self-conscious when I am 
conscious. Memory gives me positive reason to believe in 
states when I am not aware of myself at all... in which I am 
conscious of other objects and am not conscious of myself, 
because my attention does not happen to be turned that way.” 
It is however believed that ‘ a self could always be self- 
conscious if circumstances turned its attention to itself.’ But 
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this does not, it is maintained, alter the fact that, at those 
times- we are just as really not self-conscious as at other times 
we are really self-conscious. 

We are however inclined to believe that self-conscious- 
ness is inseparably bound up with all consciousness. We 
cannot say anything about a consciousness with which we are 
not acquainted ; but the consciousness which we find in our- 
selves seems always to carry with it self-consciousness as an 
inseparable aspect. 

If we try to see whether we can be conscious without 
being self-conscious, our experiments are bound to end in 
failure. Actually by observation I cannot find myself simply 
to be conscious without being self-conscious. The very 
attempt to see whether I am self-conscious at once makes me 
self-conscious. So we must go to past experience in order to 
prove that we can be conscious without being self-conscious. 
Now, suppose I remember a state when I was conscious of X 
and was not conscious of myself. If anyone now asks me 
whether I was conscious of X, I must be able to say that I 
was. But that I was conscious of X is not a case of direct 
present knowledge but is a case of memory. And what I 
remember is not simply X or the consciousness of X but the 
whole fact of myself being conscious of X. But I can remem- 
ber only that which I knew. So if I am able to remember 
that I was conscious of X, it is certain that I knew then that 
I was conscious of X. This shows that I .was not merely 
conscious of X, hut was positively self-conscious. 

Let us even suppose that I remember that I was not 
conscious of myself. Here on the strength of memory, I am 
asserting something about myself, not about ny^self as I am 
now, but about myself as I was at some point of 
time in the past. But if I had absolutely no knowledge of 
myself at that point of time, how can I rationally assert any- 
thing about how or what I was then ? If my mind were a 
perfect blank about myself I should not be able to remember 
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anything about myself. When I remember that I was not 
conscious of myself, I do not try to hold a blank picture of 
mere unconsciousness before my mind ; but I remember myself 
as being unconscious of itself. But how can I remember 
myself being in a particular state, unless myself in that state 
was originally known to me ? My memory can never lead me 
back to a conscious state in which I was not conscious of 
myself. So it appears impossible that we should be able to 
establish, either by observation or by memory, the being of a 
consciousness in which we are not self-conscious. The fact 
that we think we are at times not conscious of ourselves, only 
shows that at those moments our minds are much too occupied 
with the objects of our knowledge and not that self-conscious- 
ness is altogether absent. To be able to say that I am con- 
scious and not to know that I am there or that I am conscious 
seems impossible. 

It may be objected that our whole dis.cussion tends to do 
away with the obvious distinction between the judgments “ I 
know” and “I know that I know.” If the distinction between 
these two judgments is a valid distinction, then to be con- 
scious cannot mean to be self-conscious. 

The judgments “ I know ” and I know that I know ” 
may appear to be different, but in fact the latter judgment is 
only an explicit statement of the former. 

When I know anything, I know that I know it. The 
fact that I know that I know is revealed and involved in the 
primary fact that I know.* Self-knowledge is necessary to 
constitute a complete case of knowledge, but it is not by itself 
a new case. It is an aspect of all knowledge which we may 
overlook at times but which we can never rationally deny. 

We conclude therefore that self-consciousness is a fact 
but it is a fact which does not involve the necessity of turning 
the subject into an object. It is an aspect of all human know- 
ledge in which the subject reveals itself as subject. 



CHAPTER XI. 


The Self as Active. 

There cannot be any rational doubt about the existence of 
the self. It is also beyond doubt that the self is conscious. 
The whole being of the self, however, does not seem to come 
out in the simple fact that it is conscious. The self, which 
each one of us knows in himself and which seems to be requir- 
ed by the validity of moral consciousness, is not a self of 
which mere consciousness is the only predicable characteris- 
tic. We feel ourselves to be active as certainly as we feel 
ourselves to be conscious. Not only do we know but we are 
always doing something or other. We cannot conceive of any 
act in whigh no one is active, and undoubtedly there are acts 
whose activity (i.e., the activity implied in them) is referred 
only to ourselves. 

But what is it exactly that we mean when we say 
that we are active ? I do not think that activity can strictly 
be defined. It is a primary experience, and if a person 
has no sense of activity, we shall not be able to convey an 
adequate idea of activity to him by words, gestures or any 
other symbols. Still we may name or describe certain ex- 
periences in which activity is involved. When ‘ we seek 
anything, strive after it, aim at it or intend it,’ we undoubted- 
ly find that we are active. 

It is at least certain that we begin or initiate many 
processes which would not otherwise come into being. We 
may not be the sole and sufficient causes of these processes, 
but our participation in them must be an important factor 
in any explanation that may be sought to be given of them, 
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The full explanation for them may not be found exqlusively 
in U8, because many other things besides ourselves help 
to matei^ialise a process which nevertheless is initiated by 
us. But if we are left out, no consistent account of them 
will be possible. We give our willing assent and the 
process begins. But the process does not begin of itself ; 
it has to be started by us, so that the fact becomes indis- 
putably clear that the process would not take place if we 
did not act in the way we did. If I did nothing, — and if indeed 
I can do nothing, — why should I be sorry for the result of 
any action that merely happens in the world ? The fact 
is that we are not merely the theatres of certain psychical 
processes which may be supposed to take place in us without 
our playing any part in their being or doing. The cognitive 
relation is not the only relation that exists between us 
and the world of change and process. We do not simply 
see changes and posit them to be there. But many of them 
are actually brought about and maintained in being by 
our activity. It is only when we recognise this and believe 
that we are right in this recognition that we can rationally 
endow ourselves with rights and duties. If essentially I can 
never be active, if nothing can really be done or effected 
by me, no question can at all arise of my exercising any 
right or performing any duty. There should be then no 
morality for me. 

We always speak of a moral agent. A person that 
exercises only the ghostly function of a mere spectator, 
without being in any other way connected with the things 
he sees, cannot lay claim to any moral attribute. If he 
is by nature incapable of adopting any active attitude in 
thought or action, if things are only done to him and he 
does nothing, he cannot by any means be subjected to any 
moral criticism. Even when we are criticised for not doing 
certain things, it is never doubted that it was possible for 
us to do those things. In fact it is this possibility which 
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gives meaning to and justifies such criticism. It is clear 
therefore ' that the validity of our moral consciousness is 
consonant only with the certainty that activity one of 
our essential characteristics. If it remains originally 
doubtful whether or not we can at all be active, that is, 
whether or not we can effect anything in ihe world, we 
should not on any occasion feel so certain that we have 
been right or wrong nor should we be so positive in ascribing 
moral attributes to others. That we are active and that 
our activity counts in the world are facts which appear to be 
beyond all question. They appear particularlj indisputable 
to us who have started our metaphysical speculation from 
the certainty and the validity of moral consciousness. 

Yet there have been philosophers who deny that the 
self can really be active. It is contended on the one hand 
that no activity can really be found in the self, and, on the 
other, that the idea . of activity, especially as applied to the 
self, is itself full of contradiction and cannot therefore be 
true. 

Those who maintain that the self cannot directly be 
found to be active do not necessarily seek to uphold that 
the self is not really active. It is maintained, e.g., by a 
writer in the Encyclopaedia of Bcliyion and Ethics, " that 
there is no direct consciousness of activity ” (Vol. I, p. 82). 
But he does not mean to assert that we have no idea of activi- 
ty or that the idea of activity is a fictitious one. He thinks 
‘that the conception of activity .is a symbolic knowledge 
•founded on certain complex groups of feelings and presen- 
tations.’ “ There are, of course,” he says, “ primitive 
experiences on which these conceptions are based, but 
the conceptions are built upon them, and Tiot drawn out 
of them ” (Ihid, 81). All that he seems to mean here is 
that we have no primary c-onsciousness of activity and that 
by direct observation we do not find any activity experience 
in us. But to say that activity cannot be found by direct 
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observation is not to say that it is not there. If there 
are sufficient grounds in the form of some primary experience 
on which* the idea of activity can be based, and if those ex- 
periences belong to ourselves, then we think we cannot be 
wrong in applying the idea to ourselves. So our main 
position that the self is active will not be affected even if we 
grant that by direct observation we do not know ourselves 
to be active. For to be active is not the same thing 
as to be known directly as active ; and if we deny the 
latter, we do not thereby necessarily deny the former. But 
although the admission that the self is not directly perceived 
to be active may not seriously affect our main position, 
the admission is likely to create a presumption against it, 
inasmuch as in our defence of the view that the self is 
active, we have mainly supported ourselves on the direct 
evidence of consciousness which testifies to the activity of 
the self. We are not directly interested just now to ascer- 
tain the manner in which the self is known to be active ; we 
want only to maintain that the self is really active. How 
it is known to be so is not very material to our main argu- 
ment. But as it appears to us that the denial of a direct 
knowledge of the activity of the self makes it very difficult 
to ascertain whether the self is really active, we feel obliged 
to say a few words against the supposition that there are no 
activity experiences. 

That we have an idea of activity, no one will perhaps 
seriously deny. The problem related to it is, first, whether 
the idea is built up out of some experiences which are non- 
active in their nature, or is simply drawn out of an elemen- 
tary primitive experience which is incapable of being further 
analysed into ‘ some non-active elements. Secondly, we 
have to ascertain whether the idea, howeven we may come 
by it, is really capable of being applied to the self truly. 
If it is found that .the idea of activity is derived from a pri- 
mitive experience of the self, then in knowing the source of 
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the idea we kaow whether or not it is applicable to the self. 
For to have- a primitive experience of activity is directly 
to experience the self being active. are incli«ed to the 

view that we have a direct experience of activity in our- 
selves and know thereby that we are active. Let us examine 
(he opposite view. 

If there is no direct experience of activity, there must 
be other experiences which, being non-active in their 
character, are yet able to give rise to the idea of activity 
in us. If we accept this position, then several hypotheses 
suggest themselves to us. We may suppose (1) that although 
activity is not directly perceived, it is reached by inference 
from some other experiences ; or (2) that it is the sum of 
such non-active experiences. We may even think (3) that 
whenever we have some particular experiences, they are of 
themselves followed by an idea of activity in our mind or 
(4) that our idea of , activity is nothing but a symbolic re- 
presentation of those experiences. Let us try to explain and 
examine these alternatives one by one. 

(1) Now what is contended by those who deny any 
primary activity experience in us does not seem to be that 
we have no knowledge of activity as such. What they seem to 
deny is th") givenness of activity in any direct experience. 
But if there is no direct apprehension of activity, how do 
we know that there is any activity at all ? One answer to 
this question may possibly be that we infer activity from 
non-active experiences. But can this be a satisfactory 
answer ? In all inferences what is inferred must already be 
directly experienced by us. A thing of which we have had 
no experience whatever cannot be made an object of inference. 
The antecedent experience of the thing, nbcessary for its 
inference, cannot itself be inferential ; for that would ne- 
cessitate some other previous experience which must be 
direct and immediate. So in order to he able to infer acti- 
vity from other experiences, we must have had some direct 
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experience of activity itself. If we deny all direct experience 
of activity, we have also to deny that it can be reached by 
inference'.' 

(2) We may suppose that what we call activity is only 
a whole of some particular experiences which are not in 
themselves active. The whole as such is never given in 
experience. What is given is some particular experiences 
and they are constructed into a whole by synthetic imagina- 
tion. But if activity were really a whole, it should consist 
of certain constituents. Activity seems to be a simple idea 
and it is difficult to find out what may possibly be its consti- 
tuents. Professor Laird has very ably shown that activity 
can never be equated to any other experience or group of 
experiences (Problems of the Self, Ch. V). Mere change 
or transition is not equivalent to activity. The feeling of 
strain or effect does not give the essence of activity. If there 
is activity, there will no doubt be change or transition from 
one state to another, and the activity may be accompanied 
by a feeling of strain or effort. But these severally or to- 
gether never bring out the essence of activity. If we turn 
to experience, we find that we are very often aware of change 
or transition without knowing that we are active. The feel- 
ing of strain or effort only shows how we are affected in 
being active. But our being active is never identical with 
our being affected in a particular way. One may suggest 
other experiences in the place of those we have named here, 
in order to give us an equivalent of what we understand by 
activity. But in every case it will be found that the essence 
of activity can never be given in terms of some other expe- 
riences which are themselves not active. 

(3) If we give up the idea that activity is a complex 
whole, we can only think that it is a simple notion. If there 
is also to be no direct experience of it, we have only to 
suppose that the idea occurs to our mind whenever we 
have experiences of a certain type, or (4); that we form 
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the idaa of activity simply as a representation of those 
experiences. 

Now, the idea of activity may be preceded or accompanied 
by certain other experiences. But activity cannot be an 
idea only, for the simple reason that there can be no such 
thing as a mere idea. The idea must refer to some ex- 
perience. If the experience to which the idea of activity 
refers is non-active in its nature, then to think of it as active 
is simply a mistake or an illusion. But we can mistake 
one thing for another only when the other thing, for which 
we mistake the thing before us, is already known to us; 
If some non-active experience is to be mistaken for activity 
it is necessary that we should previously be acquainted 
with activity. If we have no experience of activity, we 
cannot possibly commit the mistake of seriously supposing 
some non-active experience to be active. If our idea of 
activity is not illusory, then, of course, it will refer to some 
experience which is really active. Thus it appears highly 
improbable that non-active experiences should give rise to the 
idea of activity in our mind. 

(4) We may not really commit the mistake of supposing 
non-active experiences to be active, but we may consciously 
use the symbol of activity to represent a class of non -active 
experiences. But the difficulty in this supposition is that we 
cannot think of anything merely as a symbol. 'Jhe symbolic 
character of a thing consists in its standing for something 
else. But the thing itself must be something, before it 
can stand for another. Its being itself cannot be symbolic. 
Now if activity is to serve as a symbol, it must itself be 
something which in its being is not symboljc, although it 
may be so in its use. Activity itself does not mean a 
symbol ; it is 'simply used as a symbol. So it is clear that 
activity as activity must be something. And what can 
it possibly be unless we refer it to some direct experience 
of ours? 
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It is indisputable that we have got some idea of activity. 
Our language is full of words and phrases which are signi- 
ficant only on the supposition that we have a notion of 
activity. The question is ; Whence did we get the idea ? 
It cannot be derived from the phenomena of the external 
world. There, strictly, we find only succession and change. 
In the external world one phenomenon is followed by another. 
We caqnot sense any activity out there in things. Merely 
to undergo change is not to be active. If we cannot draw 
this idea from the outside world, then it is only possible 
that we have obtained it from ourselves, i.e., from our own 
experience. This seems also warranted by facts. Whenever 
we are able to do something, we feel a sense of activity. It 
is only when we have obtained this idea from ourselves that 
it becomes possible for us to apply it, rightly or wrongly, 
to other things as well. But the reverse process is not 
possible. If this reading of facts is correct, then it appears 
reasonable that we should admit that there is a direct 
experience of activity in ourselves. Otherwise it is difficult 
to account for the idea of activity which we undoubtedly 
possess. 

What we have considered above relates only to a fact 
of observation. We have tried to ascertain whether it is a 
fact that the self is not directly perceived to be active. But 
although the ascertainment of facts is an important business 
of philosophy, it is not mainly concerned with the obser- 
vation of facts. It has principally to enquire into the 
rationality of things. Philosophy is concerned more with 
rational criticism than with mere observation of facts, exter- 
nal or internal-. Naturally for philosophy the objections 
against the activity of the self, based on the alleged facts 
of observation, are less important than those which are raised 
on the grounds of reason. When a man says that he does 
not find any activity in himself, we may think that he has not 
correctly observed, or has otherwise been misled in his 
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observation. But when he insists that the conception of 
activity is such that it cannot validly be applied to any- 
thing in the world, far less to the self, he makdS a more 
fundamental challenge to our belief. Even if we feel that 
we are active, we must be ready to think that our feeling 
is an illusion when it is proved to us that the idea of the self 
being active is not a consistent idea. In order therefore 
to validate our belief that the self is active, we have to show 
that our position does not suffer from those inconsistencies 
which have been alleged against it on grounds of reason. 
So let us consider here some of these arguments which seek 
to prove that the self cannot be active. 

rhe idea of activity certainly implies the idea of change. 
If I do not change at all, I do not know how I can then be 
active. Hut mere change does not mean activity. If I am 
made to undergo certain changes by some external cause I am 
not then active but passive. The change which I undergo 
in betng active, must be a change which is entirely due to 
myself. It is not mere change but self-caused change that 
brings out the meaning of activity. But have we got really 
an instance of a purely self-caused change ? Nothing seems 
to change without some cause or other. If a thing could by 
itself be the sufficient cause of its change, why should not the 
change take place at a time other than the moment of its 
actual occurrence ? Moreover, a change unrelated to any 
antecedent seems unintelligible. So it appears inevitable 
that a thing, in order to change, must at least require an 
• occasion to put itself in the process of change. But if the 
change is brought about by an external occasion, how can it 
be then self-caused ? If in changing I am determined by an 
outside occasion, I am passive ratber than active. Therefore, 
it may be argued, activity cannot be a self-complete or consis- 
tent idea {Gp. Bradley, Apjx'ti ranee and Reality, Ch. VII). 

Now, although an occasion may be necessary to make us 
active in a particular direction, the occasion by itself does not 
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account for the series of changes which is supposed to^ follow 
upon it. Th^ occasion itself is not suflicient to lead to the 
changes, "but it certainly requires the co-operation of the sub- 
ject which puts itself in the process of change. It may be 
inconceivable that a thing should burst forth into activity 
without reference to any appropriate occasion or other suitable 
conditions. But it is just as inconceivable that an occasion 
by itself should be sufficient to bring about any change in the 
world. 'The self too plays its part. It is never contended that 
the activity of the self is in no way determined by any other 
conditions or that it explains itself without referring to any- 
thing outside it. It is a matter of common knowledge that our 
activity is determined by the circumstances in which we have 
to be active as well as by the object which we seek to realise 
by our activity. But an admission of these external conditions 
never amounts to a denial of activity as such. These condi- 
tions cannot explain activity away precisely because they leave 
out of account the part played by the self. The self does' play 
a part, and so long as its contribution cannot be shown to be 
mechanical or to be a passive resultant of external conditions, 
we have no means of assuring ourselves that the self is not 
active. It can at most be said that so far as the self is deter- 
mined by an occasion, it is not active ; but as it is not wholly 
determined by any external condition, it has room enough to 
be active also. 

It cannot be said that the self receives passively and me- 
chanically some influence from an external occasion and as an 
inevitable effect of such influence, a process of change ensues, 
of which the self is only a helpless sufferer or a disinterested 
spectator. We find, on the contrary, that, whenever there is a 
genuine instance of activity, the self takes note of all relevant 
conditions and determines itself to act; A conscious subject 
cannot be made to act quite in the same way as a piece of 
stone is made to move. We do not consider here whether the 
self 18 at all free to act. The will of a person may be as 
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thoroughly determined as you please by his heredity and 
education ; but the fact that he does will cannot be gainsaid. 
And what are heredity and education ? They are ^Iso part of 
himself. He may find it inevitable under certain circumstan- 
ces to be active. But even then it is not absolutely necessary 
that he should will the action, give his ready consent to the 
accomplishment of the act and actively work for it. The 
opposite alternative of his remaining absolutely idle, taking no 
part in the action, seems always possible. The fact tliat he, 
constituted as he is, cannot help acting in the way he does, 
can never mean that he does not act. 

But our troubles do not end here. It has been argued 
that the self cannot be active if it is a simple unity, and it 
cannot, also, be active even if it includes variety within it. 
And as the self either has or has not got variety, in either case 
it cannot be active. Activity involves change and change 
means the introduction of some dilference. But an absolutely 
simple substance seems incapable of providing any room for 
internal difierentiation. So it is evident that the self cannot 
be active if it is a simple unity. If the self includes variety, 
then too it cannot be active. For the parts changing, i.e., 
appearing and disappearing, cannot be included in that which 
is active throughout the process and in order to be the subject 
of an activity, a thing must remain the same throughout the 
act ^Gp. Bradley, ibid). 

The same objection may be urged from a slightly different 
point of view. If 1 am to be active, it may be urged, I must 
change before i can act. If I remain absolutely the same, I 
cannot be said to be active rather than inactive. In order to 
be able to initiate an action, jl must have already undergone 
some change. But if I have already changed, how is it to be 
ascertained that it is the same I who am active ? 

The question has ultimately to be asked as to whether the 
idea of change is not compatible with our idea of the 
Self. It is said that the self cannot change. In order to 
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know that there has been some change, the knowing subject 
must remain . self-identical throughout the process of change. 
If the witnessing subject were itself to change, then there 
would be no consciousness of change. If the self which 
noticed the earlier state of a thing, is not the very same self 
which now sees its present state, then it is impossible to know 
by direct experience whether there has been any change at all. 
So it is contended that all changes are intelligible only on the 
basis of the unchanging self which witnesses them. 

But the question is whether the idea of change is a valid 
idea. If we find it possible to conceive change, we should not 
find it more difficult to think of the self as active or changing. 
Change itself implies that the thing changing should remain 
the same and also become different at the same time. If 
a thing is simply replaced by another utterly different from 
it, we do not get an instance of change. The thing must 
somehow remain the same and also become different. 

The difficulties of the self being active are ultimately 
the difficulties of the conception of ‘ identity in difference.’ 
Abstractly considered, what is self-identical is not of course 
different. The idea of identity seems opposed to the idea of 
difference. But in any concrete thing there is an element, 
which is, self-identical with itself, along with others which 
are different from one another. In such a case we may 
legitimately make use of the conception of identity in 
difference in order to express our idea of the thing. 

The self has undoubtedly an element in it which remains 
ever identical with itself. As witnessing subject, the self 
never undergoes any change. No difference is ever intro- 
duced in its pure subjectivity. But the self is not simply 
the pure subject. There are obvious differences in its various 
states which are also owned and recognised by* it. The self 
is constituted by various elements, some of which are persis- 
tent and remain identical, while others are changing. The 
name self is not given merely to the self-identical element 
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or to tl\e changing elements as divorced from the basis of 
identity; but it is applied to the changing elements as unified 
with the self-identical element. As the basis of identity is 
never lost the self can become conscious of differences in 
itself and in others. As different elements come to be unified 
with it and the self is understood to be self only as thus 
identified with them, there are obvious differences within 
itself. In this way we find room for identity in difference 
in the life of the self ; and so the idea of the self being* active 
no longer presents to us any insuperable difficulties. 

If the self were a simple unity or a mere variety, then, 
of course, it should be very difficult to conceive it as active. 
If it were only a principle of changeless identity or of mere 
difference and change, we would not know how it could be 
active. But as the self is an unity in variety, permanent 
in the midst of change, we arc persuaded that the alleged 
difficulties of its activity do not arise at all. 



CHAPTER XII. 


The Self as Appearance. 

We have already referred to the ambiguity of the term 
appearance. Anything that appears may be called an ap- 
pearance. But what appears need not always be real, for 
there are cases of illusion in which things, as seen by us, 
do not exist. An appearance, again, is not always unreal, 
since there are veridical perceptions in which things appear 
Just as they really are. And as we cannot think of an inter- 
mediate category between reality and unreality, it is impos- 
sible to credit all appearances with a common metaphysical 
status. An appearance as such therefore has no determinate 
metaphysical character. 

But although the use of the term appearance is bound 
to create confusion whenever it is used without any quali- 
fication, if it is properly qualified, it may not only be ren- 
dered quite harmless, but it may also fulfil a very useful 
function. It appears to be the most convenient terra we 
could find to describe that aspect of the self which we shall 
try to bring out in this diopter. We shall therefore begin 
with an explanation as to what we mean to signify by the 
term appearance. 

By appearance we do not mean something which does not 
exist. An appearance certainly is, but is likely to give 
place to anotlier appearance and disappear. • Its being, as 
determined by its time and place, is as real as anything else. 
But it is not the last nor the permanent state of the thing 
which appears in it. If an entity x passes through the several 
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states of a, h, c, etc., then a: as ‘o ’ or simply ‘o’ is an 
appearance, ‘o’ is not the last word nor the only word to 
he said about x, but it is a real state of a which htf^ever is 
liable to be superseded by b. Anything that lacks stability 
is in our view an appearance. With us it is not a question 
of a part being taken as the whole or of a truth being taken 
as exclusive of other relevant truths. When we view a part 
as the whole, we are certainly in error and the appearance 
is an illusion. But when ,<• is in a real state, a, b or there 
is no illusion if we think that it is in that state, although 
in our view a or b would still be an appearance. In order 
that a may be an appearance we need not think that it is the 
only state or property of .r, but we may know full well that 
there are other states or properties of x, and still the state 
or the property we now associate with it will not cease to 
be an appearance. In brief, with us appearance is a name 
for unstable reality. ‘That which is capable of being super- 
seded, although real at present, is an appearance. 

When it is said that tiie self is an appearance, we mean 
that the self, as it is found at any given moment of its life 
in the world, possesses no stable reality. It is seen only in 
its passing phases. We seem to occupy only temporary 
stations in life. Nowhere have we got, nor do we like to 
have, a permanent footing. There is an inward urge in us 
which makes us move from stage to stage, and never allows 
us to drop down with impunity into a state of static rest. 
If we were to bo made rigidly immobile in any particular 
'state of our being, as it is lived in this world, it would 
mean our complete death. There would be no possibility of 
life and growth, and iu every respect we should be more dead 
than alive. We never like to remain absolutely fixed in 
any particular* situation, however desirable that situation 
may appear to us for the time being. On the contrary, 
the movement from one state to another -is accepted by us 
as part of the process of self-realisation. We never accept 
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any particular state of our being in the course of our^ earthly 
life, as the final or the only state which we caii truly and 
properly 'enjoy. All that we are or can be never seems to 
be brought out completely in any of our deeds and thoughts. 
At every stage we seem to fall short of what we think we 
really are. It is not simply the fact of change, which is 
inevitable and independent of our choice, that we like to 
emphasise here ; but we wish also to call attention to the fact 
that we never believe that any particular state or character, 
which we exhibit in life, can really contain or bring out the 
whole sura and substance of our being. So "according to our 
definition of the terra, the self, as it is found here, is an 
appearance. It is presented only in its aspects which 
supersede one another and is never found truly in possession 
of itself. This however is not to be regretted ; it is in the 
interest of moral experience that the self is an appearance. 
This point will now be brought out by a consideration of the 
object of moral judgments. 

Ultimately it is the self which is the true object of all 
moral judgments. Without some reference to the self, such 
judgments cannot be made wholly intelligible. When we say 
that something is good, if the judgment is a moral one, the 
something in question cannot be a mere thing or an un- 
conscious substance in the ordinary sense of the terms. There 
is nothing specifically moral or immoral in a thing which 
exercises no volition and cannot adopt any attitude towards 
anything in the world. A ’mere thing can be called good in 
an aesthetic .sense or by transference of epithet. Only human' 
conduct can be called good in the moral sense. Even conduct 
is not good or bad merely as an action or a series of changes in 
the external world. It is good or bad in so far as it expresses 
the nature or character of some conscious personality. 

Again, when we say that an action is good, we do not 
simply mean that it is a fit object of our contemplation. We 
really mean that it is something which we ought to follow. 
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To say that an action is good is to say that we ought to do it. 
The goodness' of an action does not carry with it simply a 
recommendation for its adoption to all morally-minded people, 
but it implies an obligation on all such people to follow the 
action actually in life. 

Moreover, when we say we ought to do a thing, oughtness 
refers not so much to the thing to be done as to ourselves. 
And even with regard to ourselves, it is not our mere doing 
which is emphasised as our being. The mechanical pfbrfor- 
mance of an action is not of much ethical value. What is 
important is that we should be such that the action may 
naturally and truly follow from us. So when we say we ought 
to do something, we really mean that our nature or character 
should be such as would make the action quite natural for us. 

So the ultimate form of moral consciousness seems to be : 
‘ I ought to be such and such ’ or ‘ I ought to be good,’ 
This consciousness arises most significantly when I really find 
that there is a distinction between what I am and what I 
think I ought to be. If 1 happen to be really what I ought 
to be, there will be no significance in my feeling that I ought 
to be such and such. The moral quality of the feeling comes 
out most vividly when I am painfully aware that I am not 
what I ought to be. At the same time, if my not being what 
I ought to be came to me as a fixed fact about myself, which 
could by no means be altered, then, too, it would be difficult 
for me to feel genuinely that I ought to be such and such. 
Whenever I feel that I ought to be something, I cannot but 
Experience, however mildly, a desire to change my present 
state which falls short of what I ought to be. I can feel this 
desire, because I know it is possible for me to change into 
something better than what I am. If what 1 am now were 
something I have got to be eternally, and if it were impossible 
for me to change, however slightly, from what I now find 
myself to be, such inevitabilities would rule out any desire on 
my part to change myself and would thus negate all moral 
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consciousness which implies such desire. My feeling that I 
ought to be something different from what T am, has signi- 
ficance only because it is possible for me to get out of my 
present state. In fact the feeling that I ought to be different 
can really arise when I have already begun to be different. 
When I genuinely feel that I ought to be different from my 
present state I have really dissociated myself from my present 
state and have identified myself in thought with an ideal. So 
long a® I remain identified with my present state in thought 
and being, it is not possible for me to feel genuinely that I 
ought to be different. In any case when I feel I ought to be 
different, I condemn my present being ; such condemnation is 
possible only when I am already oh the way to get out of my 
narrow imperfect being. 

Thus the fact comes out that the self, whenever it has any 
moral consciousness, takes itself to be capable of improvement 
and negates in thought the particular state in which it finds 
itself for the time being. The self, as unified with the state 
which gives us an occasion to feel the revolt or the self- 
assertion of the moral self, is denied by us. We do not 
accept it as our true self, as the last or the only self we 
can have. But the negated self is not an unreality. If 
it were wholly unreal, not in any way attached to us, we 
should not seriously feel any dissatisfaction with ourselves 
which is the case in all genuine moral experience. It is 
undeniable that, for a time, the negated self happens to be 
our actual self, but its-ultimacy or absoluteness is not 
accepted by any moral being. This is what we understand by 
appearance. Moral consciousness is possible if and only if 
the self is an appearance in this sense. If the self in any 
of its states wele taken to be the final or absolute self, which 
can no further be changed or modified in the slightest degree, 
we should have to get ourselves reconciled to it and resign 
Qurselves to the i.nevitable destiny. From such a state of 
things, no genuine moral consciousness, no consciousness of 
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change .in the present self can possibly arise. The .moral life 
then would come to an end. But we refuse to acbept any 
particular state of the self as the final state for which we are 
destined in life. We yearn towards an ideal which is not 
already embodied in the present self and we struggle against 
the imperfections of the present, immediate self in the interest 
of the ideal. 

What we are trying to bring out here is essentially the 
same point which Bosanquet made out in one of his Gifford 
lectures when he said : “ No one ever dreams of acting on the 
assumption that a mind is for itself, especially at a given 
moment of time, all that it is in itself. If this were the 
truth, we should never argue or persuade. For to argue or 
to persuade is to rely on factors of the mind which are at the 
moment not explicit, and which we desire to evoke into expli- 
citness. We could never appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober, nor even point out that there and then the man was not 
himself” {Value and Desiiny, p. 60). We believe we are 
not making an extravagant claim when we assert that the self 
never expresses itself fully in any of its particular states, that 
no state, through which it passes in its earthly life, is adequate 
to contain or define the whole or the real self. This much 
will probably be granted even by common sense. 

It may be thought that the self is nothing but the unity 
of its states, so that it is wholly expressed in its states, 
just as a whole is expressed in ’its parts. But our sub- 
stantive notion of the self cannot be expressed entirely in 
terms of states which are adjectival in character. More- 
over the states of the self are not parts of ^the self in the 
ordinary sense. Although it will be right to say that the self 
• is real in any particular state, it will not be right to say that 
all its states are real then, because the different states of 
the self occurring at different times, can never be available 
at the same time. Besides whenever we predicate any state 
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of a self, it is the whole self that is made the ^subject. 
When we §ay X is angry, we do not mean that it is only a 
part of X that is angry. We mean on the contrary that 
the whole X is in a state of anger. Whatever is predicated 
of the self at any particular time seems to apply to the 
whole of the self and not to a part of it only. And although 
the whole self really happens to be in a particular state, it 
manages to get out of it and assumes other states without 
ceasing to he itself. Herein lies the significance of our 
calling any particular state of the self an appearance of 
the self. Any particular state of the self is a state of the 
whole self and yet the self does not for ever remain in that 
state, hut passes out of it and assumes other states. 

We have tried to emphasise the fact that it is ultimately 
the being of the self which is the object of moral judgment 
and which is sought to be changed by moral elforts. This 
self cannot be a self which is withdrawn from all relations 
with the external world or other human beings. The being 
of the self which makes no difference to, and is not in its turn 
affected by, anything outside itself, is not of much consequence 
to moral experience. It is as good as not there from the 
moral point of view. We are neither moral nor immoral 
in the private enjoyment of our own being. It is only when 
we come in relation with other human beings that we become 
morally conscious. When we find that our relations with 
them are attended with undesirable results, we feel the moral 
necessity of bringing about some change in ourselves. So 
the self that requires to be changed is the self which is ex- 
pressed in its relations with and acts towards other human 
beings. The self viewed under the form of appearance is the 
concrete empirical self which manifests itself in its various 
acts, thoughts and feelings. The moral self has to be under- 
stood as inclusive of all these acts, thoughts and feelings. It 
is this inclusive self which is required to modify itself in the 
light of moral consciousness. 
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It is clear that a self which cannot enter into any signifi- 
cant. relation with any other human being cannot be the 
subject of any moral attribute The moral self has to be 
understood along with its relations . It must bo a self whose 
being is to some extent one with that of its relations. 

People sometimes speak of ‘ external relations.’ We are 
not concerned here to find out the real sense of these terms 
nor to consider whether in any sense all relations can be called 
external. But this much we seem to know for certgfin that a 
significant relation always gives us some knowledge of the 
nature of the terms which are related by it. If no part of the 
nature of the terms related came out in the relation, that is 
asserted between them, there would be no justification, nor any 
provocation, for making the assertion. The terms related can 
never be unconcerned in the assertion of any relation between 
them. If they were totally indifferent, any relation might be 
asserted. So we fiod that relations do bring out the nature of 
the* terms related. Then again, metaphysically speaking, 
where aro the relations to go ? If we are to believe 
in relations we must admit that they are somewhere 
real. But where can they be ? They cannot be simply 
thrown between the terms. Relations are not self-subsistent 
entities. If they were, they might be supposed to be real 
apart from the related terms. Since they are not, if they are 
to be real, they must be real only within a whole composed 
by the terms which are related by them. They are sometimes 
supposed to be real in the world of subsistence and not in that 
of existence. It is, however, very much to be doubted whether 
the world of subsistence has any reality apart from the world 
of existence. In any case when we speak of real entities of the 
world of existence, and assert relations between them, if the 
relations are to be real, they must be real in the same world. 
It is highly doubtful that the terms should be members of one 
world, and the relations between them should belong to an al- 
together different world. If the terms are real only as related. 
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the reality of the terms should imply the reality of relations in 
the very same world in which the terms are real. 

Now, if things are always found in relation with one 
another, then unrelated things have to be considered as unreal 
abstractions. What is true of other substances in this respect 
is true also of the spiritual substance, the self. The self is 
never found in utter isolation from the rest of the world. All 
the contents of its thoughts and feelings have come from the 
world ; dnd without such contents the self would be reduced 
to a principle of bare identity, which again is an empty abs- 
traction. The body and the mind of the self have been built 
up by the co-operation of different factors of the world.. We 
may even say that the very substance of its being has been 
the product of the action and reaction among various forces, 
both physical and spiritual, operative in the world. It pre- 
serves its being by carrying on a commerce between itself and 
the world around it. If a person refuses to breathe in or 
breathe out for fear of having anything to do with the outside 
world he will within a short time be reduced to a mere lump 
of flesh and will no longer be called a self. If he does not 
learn anything from the world nor make any contribution to 
anybody’s knowledge, his mental life will soon wither away. 
Our beingj, both physical and mental, is most intimately en- 
twined with the being of the rest of the world ; and if we were 
to be cut adrift from the world, it would result in our death. 
It is impossible that we should cease to be a member of the 
world without at the same time ceasing to remain what we 
are. Every man is found in some particular situation and his 
character cannot be truly understood if we view him apart 
from his situation. He is always a member of a group or a 
whole which shapes his character and which is in its turn 
influenced by him. Every man is a member of a family ; he 
is in certain relations to the other members of the family. 
He is what his family has made him, although according to 
his capacity he too contributes something to the total 
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character of the family. He is a father or a son or something 
else. . And' the total character of his manhood, of his life and 
thought, would not be understood if his fatherhood or sonship 
were not taken into consideration. When a man is a father, 
he stands in a particular relation to some other member or 
members of his family and fulfils certain characteristic func- 
tions. This relation and these functions colour the whole 
being of the man. He would be a fiction and not the man 
he is, if he were conceived apart from his relation and func- 
tions. He belongs also to larger social and political groups, 
and very often lo some religious community as well. His 
memb^rship of these groups does not leave his being al- 
together unaffected. He has inherited a civilisation which 
has an individuality of its own. He is the product of an 
historical movement at a particular stage of its evolution. If 
the concrete reality of a man is to be understood, if, that is, 
we are to know him* as he really is, we have to view him in 
these and many other aspects. 

We find as a matter of fact that every man is bound by 
a network of relations with other human beings. The currents 
of his life and thought run into those of his fellow men’s. A 
man is not a windowless monad imprisoned within the four walls 
of his private being. He lives and grows not only in inter- 
course and communion with his fellow men, but literally in 
them as well. It may sound strange, but nevertheless it 
appears to be a fact. Not only did the Father live in the 
Son, we ordinary mortals too seem*to live in one another. Take 
the instance of a father in a family where the relation among 
the members is particularly close. If his thoughts and feel- 
ings are any part of himself, he cannot be said to live entirely 
within his narrow self confined in his physical organism. His 
thoughts and* feelings are never centred exclusively round 
his narrow self ; they embrace his relations and children in 
such a way that we cannot separate them from his being. 
His own well-being cannot be separated from the well-being 
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of his children. Any harm done to them is more res^lly his 
than any injury to his physical person. These are plain facts 
of everyday experience, and they unmistakably suggest that 
there is an actual intermingling of personalities in all our social 
life. We do not mean to uphold of course that the father lives 
merely in his children so that when they disappear he should 
disappear also. His life and being may and do extend beyond 
those of his children; but his children form part of himself 

V 

and when some of them meet their death before him, we 
should say, he suffers to that extent a serious loss in being. 

We hold that the mental life of a man cannot be 
separated from his self. His thoughts and feelings, hopes 
and fears, ideas and ideals are part and parcel of his being. 
It is these which determine the concrete individuality of 
each man. Merely as knowing subject.s, no two men ever 
betray any difference between themselves. As such they 
have no individuality. It is the contents of their mind which 
definitely mark out the distinctions of their personality. A 
person in his concrete reality will not be there if he is isolated 
from these contents of his mind. So we conclude that the 
thoughts and feelings of a man are part of his own self. 
Now, these are never exclusively centred within the person 
himself, but they go out to various objects and include them 
in their being. Just as it is an abstraction to think of the 
self apart from its thoughts and feelings, so will these 
thoughts and feelings be mere abstractions if they are viewed 
apart from their objects. W*e never entertain mere thoughts 
and mere feelings; but we always have thoughts about some- 
thing and feelings for some one or another. These objects 
are essential to our thoughts and feelings. If the objects 
are included in our thoughts and feelings, and if our thoughts 
and feelings are within the self, the objectS^ must also be 
included in the self. When we think of some one and feel for 
him, our being goes out in our thoughts and feelings and 
embraces their object. This is not a matter of mere theory. 
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The things in which we are greatly interested are taken for 
all pracftcal- purposes as part of our very self. Oui friends and 
relatives, houses and lands, clothes and furniture are part of 
our self in a very practical sense. We live and move in and 
about them, and if an attempt is made to efface the mark of 
our selfhood from them, we resist it with all the strength of 
our being. We call them ‘ mine’ ; and ‘ mine’ has no intelli- 
gible meaning unless it is interpreted as ‘part of myself,’ 

There cannot be any set limit to the personality of* a man 
as to how far it can go and how much it can include in itself. 
It is always found connected with a phvsical organism, but 
on the basis of it, a spiritual superstructure is raised, — a new 
dimension of being which covers in its influence and being 
a much wider area of existence. We are changing from 
moment to moment according as the constituents of our body 
and the contents of our mind are changing. And although 
there are constant pieetings and minglings between different 
personalities in many identical contents, our distinct 
individuality is never lost, because there are no two persons 
who do not differ in their mental and physical constituents. 

In upholding this view of the self, we are aware, we are 
going against the verdict of two very important schools of 
Indian thought. Both Sankhya and Vedanta maintain that 
the self or the spirit is a principle of intelligence which has 
no real connection with anything else. But although both 
these schools maintain that the self in its real nature exists 
in itself and is unattached to anything else, they do not deny 
the fact that in the world the self is found identified with a 
body together with a mass of physical and psychical dis- 
positions. This identification is supposed to have taken 
place through ‘ ignorance.’ But whatever may be the expla- 
nation of the fact that the self in its worldly course is found 
identified with a portion of the world of men and things, the 
fact itself is not and cannot be denied. 



CHAPTER XIII 


The Self as ihe Ideal. 

We have seen that the self, as it is found in the course 
of its worldly life, is an unstable reality. It moves from 
stage to stage, and at no stage of its career can we say that it is 
completely itself, that it shows forth characteristics which are 
the characteristics of its real and ultimate nature. But the 
fact that it is something changing presupposes that tliere is a 
basis of identity in it. The thing which changes must remain 
identical with itself in some sense or in some respect in order 
that we may be able to say that if has clianged. So the very 
form of the self as appearance suggests that there is some 
underlying identity in the self. 

In practical life, the identity of the self is very rarely 
doubted. It is taken almost as a given fact. Nobody ever 
thinks that he is to-day a different man from what he was 
yesterday. Wlien I remember certain things which I did in 
the past, I know at the same time that I am the very same 
person Avho did them. Otherwise there is no meaning in re- 
membering or thinking that I did them. By memory of this 
sort, which is accompanied by recognition of the past self as 
identical vith the present one, w'e seem to be acquainted with 
an undoubted fact, — the fact of the identity of the self. Some 
philosophers ha’, e admitted the fact as well as the validity of 
recognition. It is accepted of course in implicit faith in every- 
day life. Still there are certain difficulties which make the 
fact appear as a thing of doubtful validity. There are un- 
doubted differences between our past self and the present one. 
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And if ihere is to be identity in spite of these differences, we 
musfbe able to poini out wherein that identity • lies. When 
we look out for the point of identity betvreen the past and 
the present self of a man, we find that it is not very easy to 
discover it. In what point is a child identical with the self 
of its old age ? 'Che body has ])ecome totally different. The 
cells which constituted tlie body of the child is alto- 
gether absent from the body of the old man. The thoughts 
and fancies of the child are quite foreign to the mind of the 
old man ; they aye perhaps not even remembered by him. If 
the body, and the mind constitute the concrete self of a man, 
and if they both become totally dilferent, how can we say that 
the person still remains identical with himself ? 

It is generally believed that personal identity is guaran- 
teed by the unity and the continuity which are discoverable in 
the life of a self. 

It may he frankly admitted that unity and continuity 
do really supply some very plausible arguments in favour of 
the identity of things. Without some unity w^e cannot say 
that fl thing is ther(‘. Conversely, if we find some unity in 
some terms, we conclude that they are members of a single 
whole. The whole is the same whole which has each different 
member as one of its parts or aspects. From the unity, of the 
parts, we pass on to the identity of the whole wdiich shows 
itself in them. Laird, for instance, has maintained that the 
self is a substance or a whole which has experiences for its 
parts. When we see some characteVistic unity in experiences, 
we may conclude that it is based on the identity of the self of 
which these experiences are the parts. Similarly we may 
conclude to the identity of a thing when we fyid some conti- 
nuity in it. If there arc to be two different things, then one 
of them must cease to exist where the other begins. There 
must he a break in the middle. If there is no break, if, i.c., 
one has not ceased to exist, m' e feel justified in saying that it 
is the same thing that has continued. Such arguments are 
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not perhaps vitiated by any palpable fallacy, and it is, natural 
for us to suppose that there is some identity at the root of all 
unity and continuity. Still we shall presently see that unity and 
continuity do not satisfactorily explain the difficulties of perso- 
nal identity. 

Is there any unity at all in the self or its experiences ? 
It is said there is. “ And there are general arguments which 
go to prove that any experience, to be an experience at all, 
must imply a considerable measure of unity. The most famous 
and the strongest argument on this head is Kant’s deduction 
of the synthetic unity of apperception” (Laird, Problems 
of the Self, p. 215). 

It may be true that in any experience there must be a 
considerable measure of unity. But this unity is confined to 
particular experiences. If there is to be any experience, there 
must be some unity in it, but the unity need not go beyond 
the particular experience concerned. So far and so long as 
some synthetic function is exercised, there must be some unity 
but not beyond that. If from such unity we are to infer the 
identity of the self, the self will be identical with itself only 
so long as one particular experience lasts. If there is to be the 
same self in different experiences, it must be proved that the 
different experiences are bound by some unity. If we are to 
be justified in our belief that it is the same self, which is 
present in all the experiences, that are ascribed to a man from 
his birth to his death, and if we are to rely, for this purpose, 
on arguments from unity, we must be able to show that there is 
some unmistakable unity in all such experiences. And 
this is very difficult to show. 

It is not at all easy to discover any running unity in the 
lives of many persons. People have their own whims and 
eccentricities. Some are expressly recognised ds whimsical or 
capricious. A whim or a caprice is that which does not fiit in 
with the plan of one’s character. A whimsical person is one 
whose conduct is not regulated by a unitary plan. But to 
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be capricious is not the privilege or misfortune of a few rare 
individuals. There is a streak of caprice in every one of 
us. It is the element of irrationality in human* lives and 
no one can even pretend, not even the greatest among us, 
that his life from beginning to end is completely rational. 
There are acts and incidents in the life of every man which 
are not in strict conformity with any principle that is 
supposed to regulate the other parts of his life. Laird says 
“ The lives of many of us show a wanton disregard of unity. 
Traits of character appear which seem totally out of keeping 
with the general trend of the life and often it seems im- 
possible to say that a particular life has a general trend at 
all” (p. 217). If there is no ‘general trend,’ ‘no closely 
knit unity ’ in the life of a self, how are we to be sure, basing 
ourselves on the criterion of unity, that it is the same self 
which has lived the life ? 

We do not seek to maintain that there is no unity at all 
in the life of a man. We admit with Laird that ‘ there is a 
closely knit connection in many particular strands of a life.’ 
But we say that all the unity that we can discover is of 
particular strands only. There is no strict unity in the fabric 
as a whole. Even Laird says that “The unity of the self 
from the cradle to the tomb is less than the unity pf many 
particular strands of its experience” (p. 361). When it is 
said that the unity of the whole is looser or less than the 
unity of many particular strands, it seems to be recognised 
that when we regard any life as a whole we find many 
elements which do not strictly form part of any unity at all. 
Otherwise why should the unity of the whole be less than 
the unity of its parts ? Now if there are experiences which 
do not form part of any unity, and if unity is the proof of 
the identity of the self, then these experiences along with 
others which fall within the plan of a unity cannot be ascribed 
to the very same pefson. They will belong either to momen- 
tary personalities or to no person at all. But since it is not 
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possible to have any experience without an expsriencer, 
it is more likely that they will belong to persons with momen- 
tary existence. But if the life of a man were to he interfered 
with by the appearance and disappearance of such foreign 
personalities, there would be no real continuity and unity 
in the life, and consequently, it would not be true to say that 
the whole life belongs to one and the same man. 

It, may be contended that the whole life of a man is not 
-altogether devoid of all unity. There is some unity, but the 
unity of the whole life is less marked or close than the unity 
of its many particular strands. But if the unity can be more 
or less, then the identity which, is marked or judged by it 
will be also more or less. And personal identity, as Bradley 
says, will he “mainly a matter of degree.” But is it really 
soj? If identity means sameness, can we have identity 
between things which are not really the same? If they 
must be the same can their identity be more or less ? In 
any case when I assert that I was there, do I really mean 
that I am more or less the same person wiio was there and 
the very person who was there cannot now be found at all ? 

Moreover there is no one single unity in the life of a 
man; there are many unities. A man generally belongs to 
a group for his religion, to another for his profession and 
sometimes to a third for his pleasure. These different group- 
ings mark more or less well-defined unities in his life. There 
does not appear to be any special unity which co-ordinates 
all these unities under it. There is no particular unity 
between a golfer and a catholic or a dealer in hides. A"ain 
unity is found not only in the life of one person, but it can also 
be found in the lives of many different persons. Persons 
coming from a particular locality, or belonging to a particular 
profession or faith, exhibit some characteristic unity in their 
lives. The unity cannot he overlooked at least in a family, 
where all different members are bound together by harmonious 
relations. If this is so, and if unity is our criterion for 
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identity, then we shall be obliged to admit that what is 
generally supposed to be the life of a single man is in fact 
the lives of many different persons and the so-called different 
persons again are nothing but parts of a composite personal- 
ity. From this it is evident that mere unity cannot throw 
any clear light on the problem of personal identity. 

Even if we suppose that there is some characteristic 
unity in the life of one person w'^hich is not available in the 
lives of many, and that this unity is not the unity* of its 
particular strands, we shall find that unity is not sufficient 
to account for ' identity. “This self,’’ says Laird, “it is 
plain, ^cbnsists of experiences and identity is of the ex- 
periences ’’ (p. 245). If the self consists of experiences, 
the identity of the self should mean the identity of its ex- 
' periences. But have M^e got identity of experiences when 
we are talking of their unity only ? Two or more terms may 
be the constituents.uf a single wLole and on that account 
thereT may be some unity in them. But that will never 

guarantee any identity between them. If the experiences 
of a child are not the experiences of an old man, they 
are not clearly identical, although they may be unified 
under the conception of a long life. If then the 

identity of the self is the identity of its experiences, 
the self of an old man is not clearly identical with the 
self of the child. The unity of experiences may at best 

signify that they are parts of a single life or a single self 

but it cannot show that the seli is the same at different 
• stages of its life or in its different experiences. For the 
self as constituted by all its experiences is not clearly avail- 
able in any of its particular experiences, and so there cannot 
be any significant judgment about its 8am*eness. When I 
say I am here or I was there, if by the personal pronoun ‘I’ 
we mean a self, we da not take the self to be constituted 
by all its experiences. For the self with all its experiences 
can be neither here nor there. The problem of the identity 
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of the self does not refer to the identity of a supposed self, 
which consists cf all its experiences, but to the ideibtity of 
the self which is here and now, and is supposed to have been 
there some time back. 

When we come to consider continuity, we find ourselves 
confronted with similar diflftculties. . Consciousness seems to 
be essential to the self. The self would be no self if it had 
no consciousness. And the continuity of the self should 
include the continuity of consciousness. But it is open to 
serious doubt whether there is any continuity in the conscious- 
ness of the self. By sleep, and sometimes by swoon, the self 
is deprived of its consciousness. These are supposed to occasion 
undoubted gaps in its consciousness. How can we then main- 
tain that there is any continuity at all in its consciousness ? 

It may be supposed that the self is not mere conscious- 
ness, it is body as well, and there is no break in the conti- 
nuity of its body and this accounts for its identity. But it 
should be remembered that when I pass any judgment of 
identity about myself, I do not do so after realising the fact 
that my body has all along been continuous. 

Continuity may justify the unity of a series but never 
the identity of its terms. A compact series of numbers may 
be continuous but this does not mean that any two of its 
terms are identical with each other. 

Mere continuity is not thought sufficient to guarantee 
personal identity. As Bradley has pointed out, qualitative 
sameness also is necessary. “As far as I can judge it is usual 
for personal identity to require both continuity and qualita- 
tive sameness.” The question is whether we find any qualita- 
tive sameness at all. Not only is it not certain that in any 
case there is qualitative sameness along with continuity, but 
it appears even doubtful whether with qualitative sameness 
we can have any continuity. If there is qualitative sameness, 
how can we know or indicate that there has been any transi- 
tion ? And without transition how can we' speak of continuity 
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at all ? ^ From this we get the more fundamental question 
whether any continuity is at all compatible with identity. In 
the case of real identity, we are left with what is ’essentially 
one and the same thing. In what is it to be continuous ? It 
is not very usual to speak of one and the same thing as 
continuous with itself. 

Thtfs we see that it is very difficult to find any valid 
ground for our belief in personal identity. But this belief is 
universal and so before accepting the belief as true or* reject- 
ing it as false, we should make clear to ourselves the sense in 
which the belief* is actually held and in which it seems to be 
essential to a rational interpretation oF experience. 

We do not believe that the self taken concretely as the 
unity of its mind and body remains absolutely the same 
throughout its whole life. If it were absolutely the same, it 
should preclude the possibility of all change in the life of the 
self. But, as we have seen, all our endeavour to improve 
ourselves, morally or otherwise, is invariably accompanied by 
the belief that it is possible to make changes in the self. The 
very experience which requires that the self should remain 
identical with itself also requires that the self should be 
subject to change. So it is certain that we do not believe in 
the pure identity of the self. It is no use trying to find basis 
for a belief which is not there. 

But even though the self may not be absolutely identical, 
yet if any identity is there it must be a real identity. That is 
to say, although the self as a whole may not be absolutely 
Identical throughout its life, there must be some element in 
it which remains absolutely identical. There must be a 
respect in which the self is wholly identical. Let us see if 
there is any element in the self which remains identical. 

No experiehce is possible without a subject with which 
the self is identified. And* the self never detects any change 
in its subjectivity. The object changes and the changes can 
clearly be pointed out. But the subject remains the same. 

26 
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The subject is not given as an objective content of 
any experience. It is given in its self -enjoyment and 
in this no change or difference is ever discoverable. We 
may imagine it to undergo some change by confusing it with 
a complex of objective contents. But if we view it in its 
subjectivity, we find that no change is possible in it. We 
find that the subject remains ever truly identical wkh itself. 
True identity can be found only where there is no change or 
differen'ce. The identity of the subject is the only meaning 
of the identity of the self. Here we have got identity in the 
absolute sense. . All other identities are only more or less and 
with regard to certain elements and in some respects. And 
unless the elements and the respects are specified, we cannot 
determine whether any judgment of identity is right or wrong. 
When I say ‘ I was young, I am now old ’ I can never mean 
that my identity can he secured by the identity of my youth 
with my old age; that is clearly impossible. My identity can 
be secured only by the identity of my subjective self which is 
the same in all stages of my life. We are justified in speaking 
of ourselves as the same self because, although differing in 
mental and hodily conditions at different stages of life, we are 
ever the self-same subject. The subject in me is really one 
with the subject in you. But as I never grasp your pure 
subjectivity, but always associate you with a mass of objective 
conditions, which are not the objective conditions of myself, I 
do not as a matter of fact identify myself with you. 

What do you mean by the subject ? we may be very 
reasonably asked here. But we confess it is not possible to 
give a definition of the subject in the strict sense of the term. 
Definition is possible only of definite objects. 'J he subject 
has to be understood in itself or not understood at all. But 
we hope we do not mean by the subject anything very different 
from what everybody understands by it. It may be that we 
want to bring out certain implications of this understanding 
which are not very clear in popular thought. 
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Thpugh we cannot strictly define the subject’ still it is 
desirable that wo should try to explain however -vaguely our 
notion of the subject. By subject we do not mean the self. 
I and you are selves. We are rich or poor, tall or short, wise 
or foolish. As selves we cannot probably disown these 
characteristics, but they do not belong to the subject. These 
objective determinations pertain to objects which can be 
grasped in thought, but the subject is felt or known,only in 
self-enjoyment. It cannot be held up before thought. It is 
true that there wouid be no true self unless we associate it 
with the subject but pure subjectivity is not a sulficient 
description of the self. Our selves are usually associated with 
a mass of objective contents from which however the subject 
^as such has to be distinguished. 

The objective contents of experience lack the principle of 
self-manifestation. Considered in themselves, we would not 
speak of them as knOwn. It is the subject which makes them 
known, enlightens them with the light of its knowledge. That 
which makes an objective content known and without which 
it would not be known at all, is the subject, the principle of 
intelligence. 

We have said that the subject in me is the same as the 
subject in you. If we carry this thought further, we .have to 
say that there is only one subject in the universe, in the light 
of which all things are known. We get the proof of this one 
subject in a very simple manner. That there is knowledge 
nobody can deny. Also it cannot be denied that there cannot 
* be any knowledge without a subject. When we know further 
that the subject in one instance of knowledge cannot be 
differentiated as subject from the subject in another instance 
of knowledge, we cannot resist the conclusion that there is 
only one subject in the universe. 

How can one subject,* it may be asked, be responsible for 
all knowledge in thei world ? Almost an • infinite number of 
things is known by different individuals at the same time. It 
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is inconceivable that they should he objects of the same 
subject at the same time. It would appear almost miraculous 
if all objects were simultaneously to be present to the same 
subject. 

This, however, is not an insoluble mystery. To be the 
subject is to be conscious. There is no necessity in the nature 
of consciousness that there should be only one object for 
it at one time. When I look at the watch in my hand, I find 
I see its'^colour and shape, hear its tick- tick sound and feel its 
touch quite at the same time. We know for certain that two 
or three objects can bo grasped in one and the same intuition. 
This shows that multiplicity of objects is no argument against 
the unity of the subject. That we are not f.hle to know an 
indefinite number of objects at one and the same time is also a 
fact. But this is due not to any inability of the subject to 
know many objects at the same time, but tc^ the constitution 
of the psycho-physical organism which ist our instrument for 
knowledge. Our senses cannot reach out to very distant 
objects. Our minds cannot take on the modification of too 
many objects at the same time. This is why we cannot know 
many things at the same time. But this is an accident of 
human knowledge and is no indication of any limitation in 
the knowing capacity of the subject. We have to know 
through our body and mind. They serve as the instruments 
of our knowledge and as they are things of limited capacity, 
we too are limited in our knowledge of objects. But the 
subject is neither mind nor body. The mind and the body 
act and change to make knowledge possible for us, but 
knowledge itself is not changing and belongs to something 
which is changeless. There is no doubt of the fact that the 
mind and the body undergo changes These presuppose that 
there should be unchanging something, the subject, which 
can be conscious of these changes,- A thing which changes 
cannot itself become conscious of the change. This shows 
that there must be a subject, different from mind and body, 
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which is, not limited, therefore, in its knowledge, by mental 
and bodily conditions. 

This raises the question : where then is the subject ? We 
talk of the subject in you or in me. Wherever there is 
knowledge, there is the subject. And if knowledge is found 
only in ourselves, it seems certain that the subjeet can be found 
only in human beings, i.c., within some mind and body. But 
when it is said that it is the same subject which is in us all, 
it is evident that no one of us makes any difference to its 
being. And if it can dispense with any one of us, it is 
possible that it can dispense with us all. Is it really 
possible* ? 

We have no doubt spoken, though loosely, of the subject 
§i.s in you or in me. We vaguely feel that knowledge takes 
place within us. It is a fact — and it agrees with our own 
hypothesis — that wherever there is knowledge, there is the 
subject. But where* exactly is knowledge ? Can we locate 
knowledge anywhere in the outside world or within our body? 
It is impossible that knowledge as knowledge should be found 
anywhere except in self-enjoyment along with the subject. 
If it could be found, it would be found either here or there. 
But ‘ here’ and ‘there’ have meaning only in a field of know- 
ledge, and they cannot contain knowledge in them. It is 
evident therefore that knowledge cannot be found anywhere. 
All finding is the work of knowledge or the subject which 
itself cannot be found anywhere in the world. We may 
believe that there is knowledge "in birds and beasts and in 
men ; we may infer the presence of knowledge from the 
behaviours of men and animals. Bixt knowledge as knowledge 
is nowhere seen. It is felt and realised only in ‘our own 
selves. We say we realise it in ourselves, but we do not find 
it in any part’ of the psycho-physical organism. We might 
more truly say that knowledge reveals itself to us so far as 
we succeed in identifying ourselves with the subject. We 
find objects here or there, but knowledge is realised only in 
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knowing. But knowing is not a spatio-temporal evpnt that 
it can be realised anywhere in the world. It is an eternal 
fact which is revealed to us when we realise our identity 
with the subject. 

We speak of the subject in us, not because the subject 
is really within our body or mind, but because we think of 
ourselves as in union with the subject. The subject is really 
beyond mind and body and is not involved in their history 
and fate nor is it affected by their birth and death. The 
subject is the eternal principle of knowledge which enlightens 
all things and gives meaning to their existence. If we are 
to think of anything being there, we have to think that the 
subject is also there. It is not something which has arisen 
in course of history. It has been there from the beginning 
of time. But how do we know it ? 

It is usual to imagine a long cour.se of world history prior 
to the appearance of any human or living being on earth. 
But is not the history imagined just as it would have appeared 
to a witnessing subject? If we really believe that things 
were there just as they would be known, are we not required 
to believe that they were actually known and, with them, 
there was the subject to know them ? How can a thing be 
just as it is known, unless it is known ? It is supposed that 
a thing as known is quite the same as it is when it is not 
known, that knowledge makes no difference to its objects. 
But how can it be proved ? How are wo to “know that a thing 
as known is the same as the- thing as not known ? The only 
way of deciding the question is by comparison. But it is 
absolutely impossible for us to compare a known thing with 
an unknown thing. We cannot get at anything without the 
light of knowledge. When we are not actually knowing 
something we can imagine it as existing, but even in imagina- 
tion we think it exists only as known. It seems therefore 
more reasonable to suppose that a thing is as it is known only 
when it is actually known. It seems unreasonable to think 
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of anything as known without there being any knowledge of 
it. Sp it things were tl\ere as they would be known or simply 
(which comes to the same thing) as known, before* my birth 
or the birth of any living being, there must have been the 
subject with them to know them. We readily admit that 
our knowledge makes no difference to its object, simply 
because there are no unknown objects. We even grant that 
things are independent of all the knowledge that we can 
accomplish in the world ; but they are never independent of 
the knowledge which is there. We are ready to believe that 
things as known 'by us remain quite the same even when we 
cease to know them ; because when we know them, we know 
them as they are known by the subject which never ceases to 
know. They do not remain the same by lapsing into the 
obscurity of unknownnass, but by continuing co be what they 
really are, i.e., informed with the knowledge of the subject. 
When we know any pbject, we do not bring about any change 
in th§ object or in knowledge. We only appropriate, accord- 
ing to the capacity of our mind and body, the knowledge 
which is already there. But knowledge does not become 
more or less by being shared by many. In knowing we 
become one with the subject, and the object remains what it 
is, enlightened by the presence of the subject. 

The subject knows things in their reality and truth. It 
is the ultimate standard of truth, and the ground and ideal of 
our knowledge. It is ever our effort to identify ourselves 
with the subject and in so far as we are able to accomplish 
'it, we know and we know truly. 

It is not by a half-hearted compromise of supposed 
coherence among our imperfect knowledges that we. can attain 
real knowledge and truth. Nor can we gain the same object 
through an unmtelligible correspondence between intelligent 
knowledge and unintelligent blind things. No such things 
are ever there ; even if they were, there would be no real 
correspondence. We attain truth by our identity with the 
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subject. Where there is truth there may be a sort of coher- 
ence and even correspondence, because our identity with the 
subject underlies them both. But it seems to be a misreading 
of facts to call truth either coherence or correspondence. 

The pure subject here conceived is really the same as the 
ideal which we discussed in our ninth chapter. The subject 
as such is nothing but the principle of knowledge considered 
in relation to objects. The principle of knowledge is not 
different from the ideal ; it constitutes that aspect of the 
ideal which is responsible for the manifestation of things. 
If the identity of tlie self, which is felt as given and which is 
required for a rational interpretation of experience, implies 
our identity with the subject or the principle of knowledge, 
it proves indirectly our identity with the ideal itself. The 
identity of the self with the ideal follows from other consi- 
derations also. 

It is not generally thought possible that a thing should 
become other than itself. A mango plant never becomes a 
banian tree. A thing can develop its innate capacities but 
it cannot transcend the limits prescribed by the nature of its 
being. So it appears that if we are ever to become our 
ideal, it should be such as can be brought within the defini- 
tion of the nature of our being. If it should be such that 
the nature of our being cannot allow it, it would be impossible 
for us ever to become it. So it seems evident that there 
should be an inner identity between our being and the ideal 
which we wish to become. 

It may be said that a thing does become what it is not. 
The fact that it becomes something shows that it comes to 
be different, from what it now is. By the process of change, 
which is present everywhere in the world, a person may 
develop into what we never expect from him. 

But if a thing is to become anything and is not to be 
simply cancelled, destroyed or replaced by another, then there 
must be some identity between what it now is and what it 
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comes to be afterwards. If it is not there in the thing it has 
become, how can we say it has become it ? All becoming is 
possible only on the basis of some identity. And the identity 
of a thing, in the last analysis, is the peculiar nature of the 
thing itself which is not brought about by any process of 
change. * 

Moreover even if it be true that things become really 
different from what they are, it is not found that anybody 
ever desires to become somebody else. No one evef wishes 
that his being should disappear in the being of someone else. 
We may desire’ to be like many another person. But we 
never desire to be exactly another person. Even if we 
ever entertain any such desire it would be almost meaningless. 
The person we wish to become is either there or not there. 
If he is not there, and if we are to be exactly he, we should 
not also be there, i.e, we should die. So our desire to be 
another person is a desire for death. If he is there, then, too, 
our desire to be exactly he means our desire for death. For 
continuing our being, however like him we may become, we 
can be only different from him. But desire for death is 
contrary to the law of nature. 

If we examine our notion of the ideal, we find we think 
of it as that which we desire most sincerely to realise in our 
life. It is something with which we want to become one^. 
It is impossible that the ideal should be less than this. 
We have seen that it is our being rather than our doing that 
is the true object of moral judgment, and that our goodness 
’ consists in our being one with the ideal. There is no doubt 
that we want to be good. This means we want to be one with 
the ideal. Now if the ideal is real, and if in wishing to be 
good, we are not wishing for our own death,* it seems certain 
that the ideal must not be an other to ourselves. It must 
be our very self. 

We know we feel an obligation to bQ moral, to realise the 
ideal. There is a moral necessity that we should identify 
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ourselves with the ideal. We know we achieve goodness in 
so far as we submit to this necessity. But it is also a fact 
that there ^cannot be any goodness in submitting to a foreign 
demand. There cannot be any moral necessity to bear the 
burden of an external imposition. All the moral necessity - is 
the necessity of the self which arises from the self’s identity 
with the ideal. We are good when and so far as we realise the 
ideal, because in realising the ideal, we realise the self. If 
in realising the ideal, we are simply submitting to a foreign 
necessity, we could not be good in any sense. Our realisation 
of the ideal can be accounted as our goodness only when it is 
an expression of our own self. All this implies that the ideal 
is nothing but our self itself. 

This however raises a very serious difficulty. If the self 
is already the ideal, what means all its moral struggle to 
realise the ideal ? If the self is the subject, the eternal prin- 
ciple of knowledge, by which everything , is manifested, how 
is it that the self is so limited in its knowledge and how Could 
we speak of it as an appearance, as changing and acting? 
The solution of this difficulty will be found in the fact that 
the self is possessed of a double nature. It is divided within 
itself, and its inner division is the root of all its moral struggle 
and the cause of its limitation in knowledge and goodness. 

The subject and ideal is really a transcendental principle. 
It is the presupposition of all knowledge and goodness. If 
the aspect of knowledge is inseparable from the existence of 
things, we may say that it is the ground of all existence. 
But it is not anywhere in the world nor is it in any way in- 
volved in any worldly change. It is the unmoving ground 
of all movement in history and nature. The self however 
is too much immersed in the world. It finds itself as part 
of- the world without being separated from its ti’anscendental 
ground. Thus the self has an empirical aspect also and its 
true nature cannot be adequately understood by considering 
its transcendental aspect only. We have to consider its 
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empirical aspect also. In its empirical aspect, it shares in the 
characteristics of the world ; and so a true understanding of 
its nature would require an understanding of the world as well. 
Some consideration of the nature of the world will therefore 
help us to a better understanding of the nature of the self and 
thereby to a more adequate solution of the difficulty we have 
suggested above. 



CHAPTER XIV 


The World. 

f 

We do not propose to deal in this chapter with the nature 
of the world in all its aspects. We wish to consider it only 
in some of the principal metaphysical aspects of it in so far as 
they seem to be connected with the nature of the self. ' 

By the term world we understand the spatio-temporal 
system in which everything has a physical constituent and. 
a history. We cannot think of anything in the world which 
has no physical property nor can there be anything in it 
which has not gone through a process of change. The world 
thus includes the world of dead matter as well as the vege- 
table and the animal kingdom, from protons and electrons up 
to saints and prophets. There are in this world, men with 
physical organisms, endowed with the capacity of pleasure 
and pain. And there are things in the world which can be 
changed through the agency of men and can be thus made 
either the means of their enjoyment or the instruments of 
their suffering. 

Not only do we find this world to be there empirically 
but it is also presupposed by cur moral consciousness. Moral 
consciousness comes to its fulness only when there are, besides 
the moral agent, other human beings who can be helped or 
hindered in theif lives by him. I can have real moral con- 
sciousness when I realise that I owe certain duties towards 
others which 1 can discharge only through my actions. If 
the self were alone in this universe* it could not have any 
sense of duty, since there would be nobody to demand it from 
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it. And if there were no world, there would be no field for 
its actions.' This would be equally fatal to its moral con- 
sciousness. One can be active only by being abl^ to bring 
about some change in some material medium which is pro- 
vided only by the world. So it is evident that the world must 
be there to make morality possible. In fact it is through 
the mediation of the world that the self which, as the pure 
subject, is identical with the ideal, has been divided into the 
moral agent and the ideal, and thus has morality been made 
possible. If the self or the ideal existed in its singularity, 
no morality and 'consequently no moral consciousness would 
be possible. Eor this the intermediation of the world is 
absolutely necessary. The philosopher who starts with the 
fact of moral consciousness must find some room for the world 
*in his scheme of reality. If there is any validity in moral 
consciousness, the reality of the world must remain undoubt- 
ed. Particular facta of the world may, under certain circum- 
stances, be doubted. But the idea that the world itself is not 
there, cannot be entertained without impairing our belief in 
the validity of moral consciousness. And since we found no 
reason to doubt the validity of moral judgments, we should 
not, for this reason at least, doubt the reality of the world. 
So the first proposition we know about the world is that it 
is real. 

The world is an appearance also. By' appearance we 
understand what we understood by it when we spoke of the 
self as an appearance. The reality of the world is not incom- 
• patible with the fact that it is an appearance. The world is 
certainly there. But at no time of its existence can we find 
that it possesses characteristics which possess ultimate reality. 
By ultimate reality we mean a reality which "never needs to 
change itself. • But nothing in the world remains absolutely 
the same for two successive moments. What the world is at 
this moment, when we take it in its . concrete particular 
character, is not found to remain the same at the very next 
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moment. At every moment the world is certainly real, but 
its reality is not such that it remains unaffected by time and 
change. R is not unalterable and fixed. We do not need to 
take the world as it now is as the only possible world that 
ever is or can be there. The world changes of itself, inde- 
pendently of all human operations, and is also liable to further 
changes brought about by human efforts. The face of the 
earth at least is largely what man has made it. 

Ju5t as morality demands that the world should be real, 
it also requires that the world should be an appearance. If 
the world were real in such a way that it never changed and 
was not changeable, then we would all he fixed in our immo- 
bility, and morality as a free activity would be utterly an 
illusion. So the world which moral consciousness presup- 
poses is a world which must be in a fluid state of change and ' 
changeablcness. In our terminology, it must be an appear- 
ance. 

We have tried to make it clear that through all our 
rational activities, we are seeking to realise the ideal. But 
what are we? As pure subject, we are identical with the 
ideal and there is no question of our realising the ideal. But 
we are also part of the world and, as forming part of the 
world, we seem to be under a necessity to realise the ideal. 
The physical organism from which we are never separated is 
undoubtedly part of the world, regulated by its laws of birth 
and death, growth and decay. Our life too is surely a world- 
ly phenomenon. Even our mind is imbedded in the soil of the 
world. It too is born, grows and decays and finally dis- 
appears. By mind we do not understand the pure subject 
which illuminates all objects with the light of its conscious- 
ness. The mind*is the mechanism whose acts and states are 
not the acts and states of the body, although they may not be 
separable from some bodily changes. There are certain 
characteristic bodily acts and states, e.g., movement and heat. 
But we know of some other acts and states' such as attention. 
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anger, fear, etc. There are at least two principal reasons why 
they cannot be referred to the subject. Consciousness is the 
only state of the subject. We know of the subject simply 
as knower. Anger and fear could be referred to the subject if 
they were the modifications of consciousness. If we think 
a little, we shall find that there is only a consciousness of 
modifications but no modification of consciousness. All 
modifications are possible only of limited objects which can 
be thrown into this or that mould. If consciousness itself 
were limited, there would be no consciousness of limitation. 

Again we know that anger and feai are not known as 
the pare subject nor as pure consciousness but as definite 
objects of consciousness. They are certainly objective traits 
and must belong to some object, and we know that the subject 
cannot be an object and so they are not the states of the 
subject. Since they are never identified simply with bodily 
states, we refer them’to a third something which we call the 
mind. 

Just as we inherit the body from our parents, so do wo 
inherit the mind also. It is to the gifts of the mind that we 
owe many of our distinctions. The mind and the body give 
us our individuality and they are part of the world. All our 
efforts are either of the body or of the mind. But our mind 
and body being part of the world, we can say that, in all 
our moral endeavours to realise the ideal, it is the world itself 
which is seeking to realise the ideal through us. 

Human beings are not alien ‘inhabitants of the world, 
’they are its natural products. They have been brought into 
existence as a result of a very long process of development 
and natural selection. Even now they are ^ maintained in 
existence by the operation qf different forces of the world. It 
is not given to them to persist in any of their efforts for a long 
time, right in the face of opposition from the rest of the 
world. Their opposing efforts must cease or they would cease- 
tp exist. The human race has been fairly persistent in its 
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elfforts to realise the ideal. It could not have been the case 
if the efforts of men were not supported by the forces of the 
world, if, that is, man’s pursuit of the ideal were not also the 
pursuit of the world in the same direction. 

The tendency towards the realisation of the ideal is at the 
root of the history of the world. And the increasing realisa- 
tion of the ideal is the meaning of evolution and progress. 
Evolution and progress imply a movement towards the ideal 
standard of goodness. When we say that there has been 
progress or evolution, we pass a judgment of value. Such 
judgments can be valid only when we find that there has been 
an approach to the ideal. 

We know life and mind have appeared on earth in course 
of time. And whatever may be the ideal in itself we know 
that amid earthly conditions it can be realised only on the 
basis of life and mind. So in bringing forth life and mind, 
the world is showing a sure tendency towards the realisation 
of the ideal. 

When we say that the ideal is being realised in the world 
we tnean that the world is different from the ideal. If the 
world were one with the ideal, it would not be true to say 
that the world is realising the ideal. The world presents itself 
as an other to the ideal ; and this otherness is sought to be 
eliminated by the process of realising the ideal. This other- 
ness remains an ’inherent characteristic of the world so long 
as the being of the world is not merged in that of the ideal. 

We have spoken of the world as an appearance. But the 
ideal is in no sense an appearance. The world possesses a 
sort of unstable reality. It is constantly assuming new forms 
and putting them off as unsuited to the expression of its real 
character. All the forms that the world presents to us are 
unstable. Instability, a sort of indeterminateness, seems to 
be the form of the world. The ideal is not so ; it is eternal 
and is fixed in its self-sameness. 
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But in spite of this difference there must be some under* 
lying unity between the world and the ideal. If it is possible 
for the ideal to be reflected in the world or for the world to 
be gradually identified with the ideal, there must already be 
8on)e inner harmony between the natures of the- two. If 
again we find that the world as a matter of course tends 
towards a gradual identification with the ideal, we cannot 
help thinking that the world has got its root in the ideal, and 
in becoming one with the ideal, it is only fulfilling the*law of 
its being. Nothing can ever go against the law of its nature. 
Everything is or does what is made possible by its own nature. 
If in men the world tends to become one with the ideal, we 
have to think that such unification with the ideal is inherent 
in the law of the nature of the world. This presupposes that 
there is some fundamental unity between the ideal and the 
world. 

We have tried to^show how the world is trying to realise 
the ideal through the efforts of men. But we can go further 
and say that all the different stages of its history and evolution 
represent only its attempts to catch and embody the ideal in 
the medium of matter, life and mind. There seems to be' an 
urge in the world to embody, to realise or to be one with, the 
ideal. As no form of the world is sufficient to embody the 
ideal fully, it is driven forward from form to form in its eternal 
quest. The different attempts of the world to .catch the ideal 
in its mould must be regulated by the presence of the ideal. 
In order to be drawn towards the ideal with the necessity of 
•the law of its being, the world must fall completely within, 
and be dominated by, the presence of the ideal. The world 
must never be sundered away from the ideal. If_ the con- 
nexion between the world and the ideal were* ever lost, the 
perpetual attempt of the wdrld to catch the ideal, this drawing 
of the world ever nearer tq the ideal, could not be possible. 
The great attraction, which the ideal by its mere presence 
exercises over the world and under which the world is ma^e 
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to assume ditferent forms in order to give expression to the 
ideal, is possible only if the world is pervaded by the presence 
of the ideal. This means that the world must have a unity of 
being with the ideal. 

We have spoken of the world as an appearance in .the 
sense of an unstable reality. But mere instability or 

change cannot be the only character of the world. If a thing 
were merely unstable, without a stable or abiding ground in 
it, it would forthwith lapse into non-being. So if anything 
is to be real, it should not be merely unstable or changing. 
Mere change or movement is unintelligible by itself. 

A’s movement is intelligible only because there is B, 
which, relatively to A, is stationary. B can move only if 
there is C which must be stationary with regard to B. If 

there is to be any movement we must ultimately come to 
something which does not move. Otherwise w^e shall involve 
ourselves in a vicious circle. 

There is no doubt of the fact that the world is a process. 
But this process must begin somewhere and attain to some- 
thing ; and so long as it is there, it must be maintained by a 
permanent background. Sometimes it is thought that the 

process is without a beginning or an end. But we do not 

understand how it can be so. The process may be too long 
to be followed by our thought. We may not actually know 
the beginning or the end of the process. Our thought may 
get tired after following it to some extent. But that in fact 
there should not be any end seems hardly credible. After 
every step in the process, either backward or forward, we 
may ask the question ; what next ? The question will arise 
again aud again till we come to something which ends the 
process and is not itself involved in it. This is an important 
issue. It is supposed that the world process may very well 
be without a beginning or an end. We are however contend- 
ing that a process as such can never be endless. We may 
not be able to follow a process very far and we may try to get 
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rid of the matter by declaring the process endless. But this 
will scarijely make the matter more intelligible. A process is 
a sort of going. All going is from somewhere to ^icpnewbere. 
An endless and beginnirigless process is a going from nowhere 
to .nowhere, which perhaps is no going at all. It -is easy to 
speak of anything as endless but it is not so easy to think of 
it clearly as such. What idea have we got of an endless 
process ? Can it really be thought ? It is extremely doubt- 
ful that a thing which undoubtedly has a middle should not 
have a beginning or an end. 

If we believe that thought is competent to determine the 
nature /)f’ reality and if we find that an infinite process is 
really unthinkable, then we have to admit that the world 
must have a definite beginning. But if the world came into 
1‘xistence at a definite point of time, the question naturally 
arises whence came the world ? It is a law of thought to 
demand reasons for^ things which are not explained by 
themselves. If the w’^orld had beginning, it is evident that 
there was a time when there was no M'orld ; and the sudden 
beginning of the world without there being anything previous 
to it does not appear to be explained by itself. So we feel 
justified in asking for the ground which gave rise to the world. 
Something cannot come out of nothing. If the world has 
come into being, there must have been something' out of 
which it came. 

Let us first of all try to analyse the implications of this 
question. The question implies that there was a time when 
.the world was not there; but the ground of the world must 
have been there even before the world, otherwise the world 
could not come out of it. There is the further implication 
that the world was not already contained irpits ground. If 
the world is ali;eady there, there cannot be any real beginning 
of it and we cannot properly ask j whence came the world ? 
The question is legitimate only when there is a ground of the 
world in which no tface of the world can be found. If the 
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world has come out of something, if really there is any 
beginning of the world process, the world should not be 
posited before it had come into being. 

We are likely here to meet with an objection from those 
who believe that an effect must already be contained in the 
cause. If the effect were absolutely non-existent, they may 
argue, how could it ever come into being ? If what is 
non-existent could come into being, then all effects as non- 
existeht being of the same character, any effect could follow 
upon any cause. But this would mean that there can be no 
rational determination of cause and effect. So it is believed 
that from a particular cause only that effect can follow which 
is contained in it. 

But against this argument we have got a counter argu- 
ment which appears more reasonable. If the effect is already 
there in the cause, how is it that we speak of the effect as 
following upon the cause? The effect, should be identified 
with the cause and the distinction of cause and effect should 
not arise. The fact that the effect is never found in the 
cause shows that it is not there. To say that an effect must 
be non-existent in the cause, is not to say that anything that 
is not in the cause can be an effect of it. In our everyday 
life we constantly find that what is not there does come into 
being. In fact all happening means the coming into being of 
something which is not already there. If this were not so, 
nothing could ever happen, and the world process would not 
be there. 

So there is nothing wrong in the supposition that the 
world should be wholly non-existent in that which is to be its 
ground. . But what can it really be ? All that we can think 
of and think of as real is always a part or an aspect of the 
world. We can thipk of abstract qualities ; they are not real 
in themselves. If they are to be real, they must be real in 
things which are part of the world. It is clear therefore that 
all that offers itself as an object to our thought and is thought 
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of as real, forms part of the world. If then the ground of 
the .world’ is such that the world should be non-existent in it, 
we have to think away the world in order to havfi some idea 
of it. But what remains there when we have thought away 
the world ? At first consideration, it appears as though 
there should remain nothing, because if all that we can think 
of forms part of the world, what remains after the world has 
been thought away must be something that we cannot think 
of at all. And what cannot be thought of at alHs, to all 
intents and purposes, as good as nothing. But this cannot be 
the truth of the matter. We are sure that there must be 
some; ground of the world. To say that the ground of the 
world is nothing is to say that there is no ground at all. So 
we have to admit that the ground must be something. But if 
we are to posit something as the ground of the world, we 
must have some knowledge of it, otherwise for philosophy it 
would be nothing. The ground of the world is, therefore, 
something which we should be able to know but which should 
not form part of the world. We have said that all that we 
can think of is always a part or an aspect of the world. Is 
there anything which we know but which forms no part of 
the world ? If there is anything to which this description 
applies we can suppose that this may be the ground of the 
world. If there is only one thing, answering to this 
description, then we know that this is the ground of the 
world. 

The world comes to us as an object or a group of objects. 
Objectivity is the very form of the world. But we have seen 
that objectivity is not the only form of knowledge. All that 
we can think of as object forms part of the world but that 
which is aware of objects is not itself an object and forms no 
part of the world. It may be said that I am aware of objects 
and I am part of the. world. But I am part of the world 
only in so far as I can think of myself as an object. As the 
knowing subject I am no part of the world. The body and 
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the mind belong to the world but the subject which illu- 
minates them both is nowhere found in the world. In fact 
it is not found at all ; it is realised in self-intuition. We know 
what the subject is but we do not know it as an object. And 
we know furtlier that it is the subject alone which is know.n 
but which forms no part of the world. We conclude there- 
fore that the subject is the ground of the world. 

It may be said that the subject is never found in isolation 
from the world. It is always found in association with some 
object. The subject and the object are absolutely relative 
to each other and one cannot be found without the 
other. If this is so, then it may be argued, it does not 
seem proper to say that the subject is the ground of all 
objects. 

But although it is a fact that the subject is correlative 
to the object, the being of the subject is not exhausted in its 
correlation to the object. No term of a relation is ever 
resolvable into the relation itself. What is called subject is 
of course, as subject, relative to the object. But in itself it 
must be something which is not dependent for its being on 
its relation to the object. The subject is the unchanging 
principle of knowledge. It takes on the aspect of subjectivity 
only when objects are given to it. What the subject in itself 
is, is not strictly definable. It is metaphorically spoken of 
as self-shining light and is realised in ourselves as pure con- 
sciousness. It is no use arguing that in ourselves we always 
find consciousness of something and no pure consciousness as 
such. Because even though we find our consciousness is 
always of something, consciousness as such must have some 
meaning fpr us. We do possess some sense of consciousness 
as such. In being conscious of anything we certainly know 
what consciousness is. If, to begin with, weji^id no idea of 
consciousness as such, we should never understand what con- 
sciousness of something means. It is true that the term 
consciousness has many human associations, but I think with 
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sufficient care we can get to the realisation of what conscious- 
ness, itielf ‘is. The being of the subject, as we have tried to 
make clear, is constituted by what, for want of a better name, 
we may call the principle of consciousness itself. The subject 
as thus understood is the ground of the world. 

We have tried to maintain that the subject is the same 
as the ideal. It is one of our theses that the world is moving 
towards the ideal. Such movement alone gives meaning to 
our idea of evolution and progress. This movement* is part 
of the law of the world. It is probably the essence of all law. 
We cannot thiilk of an external hand which can impose this 
law up’on the world. So the movement towards the ideal 
must be a law of the being of the world, and in obeying this 
law the world must be following the law of self-fulfilment, 
whicli is the fundamental law of all being. If the world 
moves necessarily towards the ideal, it is because the ideal 
constitutes the veKy self of the world. The world moves 
towards the ideal, clings to it and has no being apart from 
this movement, and so we think that the ideal is the ground 
of the world. The ideal is the unmoving axis of the whole 
world-movement. It operates as an end because it is there 
right at the beginning. 

Here we are met with a paradox. If the ideal is the 
ground of the world, it must be there at the beginning of the 
world process. If again the world moves towards the ideal, 
the ideal can stand only at the end of the process. The one 
and the same ideal seems to be at the beginning as well a»at 
the end of the world. The increasing realisation of the ideal 
in the world shows that there must be some fundamental 
unity between the world and the ideal. The fact, that the ideal 
has yet to be realised, shows that the ideal is different from the 
world. All our efforts to improve ourselves and the world 
are inspired by a clear sense of discrepancy between the world 
and our notion of the ideal. How is this paradox to be 
resolved. 
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It seems to be a fact that all movement and change 
which is not imposed by any external agency is a moveftient of 
self-f ulfilrafent. There can be no inner necessity in a thing ex- 
cept that of its own being. It seems unintelligible why a 
thing should ever have any tendency to become other than itself. 
If a thing is left to itself it can only follow the necessities 
of its being. The inward urge can come only from the depth 
of one’s own self. But the self of anything is the thing 
itself. It is what the thing is. If this is so, how can there 
be any tendency to be itself, seeing that it is already itself ? 

There cannot be any movement of a thing in itself 
towards itself. We have to suppose that in order to-move 
towards itself the thing must have suffered some fall from 
itself without suffering a complete break. There may be 
movement round to itself, although there cannot be any move- 
ment in itself to itself. 

The world in its movement towards the ideal is not deter- 
mined by any external agency. So the process of the world 
appears to be a process of self-fulfilment. The world in its 
present state represesits a state of alienation from itself which 
it is trying to overcome. We have said that the world is 
grounded in the ideal (the pure subject is identical with the 
ideal) , and also that it is moving towards the ideal. This is 
possible only if we suppose that the world has suffered a fall 
from the ideal and through the process of history it is only 
trying to regain its unity with the ideal. We have also said 
that the world had a beginning. This means that the ideal 
alone was there when there was no world. So the genesis of 
the world represents the first step in the self-alienation of 
the ideal. - The world is the self-alienated ideal. The process 
of history represents the gradual overcoming of the self- 
estrangement of the ideal which took place at the birth of the 
world. The ideal alienated itself from itself without ceasing 
to be its real self. The world arose out of the ideal but it 
did not result in any limitation of the infinite, absolute ideal. 
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Some differentiation took place but it did not amount to any 
actual division. Although the world became an other to the 
ideal, the ideal remained the ground and support of the world 
and thus the very self of its alienated part. Thus otherness 
without independence or self-sufl&ciency produced the eternal 
unrest which characterises the being of the world. The 
world seems to be under the pressure of an inward urge to 
get itself identified with the ideal. It is at the same time 
still an other to the ideal and so we have got the process 
which is directed towards the gradual elimination of this 
otherness. In its movement towards the realisation of the 
ideal, world is passing through modes of infinite variety. 
These different modes represent the different grades in the 
identification of the world with the ideal. At nu stage, in 
hone of its modes, is the world entirely separated from the 
ideal. The world as a whole as well as each of its modes is 
focussed in the ideal.. The ideal is the transcendental unity 
of all facts and things. 

In men the world seems to be identified with the ideal 
with particular closeness. The ideal is the transcendental 
ground of stocks and stones as well as of birds, beasts and 
men. No one is entirely let loose from it. But in men we 
find a greater realisation of the ideal than in anything else. 
In mere matter, we find that the ground of its being is out- 
side itself, it is in something which is not material. But man 
is so conceived that the ground of his being is supposed to 
lie within himself, flis otherness . from the ideal is not sO 
sharp as that of dead matter. He is not conceived as 
separated from the subject which is the ideal. He considers 
himself as identified with it. But the material aspect of his 
being, which is the stamp of his otherness frotn the ideal, is 
not eliminated or transcended in man. So. the process of the 
world still goes on and man. still endeavours consciously or un- 
consciously to establish his complete an4 real identity with 
the ideal. 
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Eoi- an adequate explanation of our experience we have 
to suppose that there is the world of which we too are 
members or parts. Merely by the subject or ideal nothing 
seems to be explained. If the ideal alone were real, there 
would be no experience at all. Our experience has various 
aspects and they imply the presence of differentiated elements 
in reality. But no such elemental differences can be found 
merely in the ideal. On the other hand the unintelligent 
world " v\'ith its objectivity and movement does not explain 
itself without au intelligent principle of permanence, fixity 
and light which is the ideal. The two are necessary and we 
have to accept them both, if we. are to accept any experience 
at all. About their position with regard to each other, we 
have said that the w >rld is grounded in the ideal. But the 
ideal is not the ground of the world in the sense that there are 
elemental differences in the ideal coiresponding to the differ- 
ences in the world. Such a supposition of differentiated ele- 
ments in the ideal to account for tlie differences in the world 
would imply the presence of the world in the ideal in a germinal 
state and the ideal would in that case include the world and 
would not be the ground of it. We take the ideal to be the 
ground of the world in the sense that the form and character 
of the world are determined by the ideal. The ideal is the im- 
mutable principle of illumination and so it is required to give 
meaning as well as form to the being of the world which is 
supposed to be in itself unintelligent and changing. The world 
therefore has got a sort of dependent being. The ideal 
however does not depend upon anything else. We have also 
supposed that the world has a beginning. And the question 
at once arises : How did the world arise on the basis of the 
ideal ? 

One answer to the question is that there can be no answer 
to it. We see that the world is there, grounded in our sense 
in . the ideal, although there is nothing in the ideal to show 
why there should be any world at all. How or why the world 
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arose and is there, trying to secure its identity with the ideal 
may be a question which from the nature of the case admits 
of no answer. Such questions about ‘ how ’ or ‘ ^hy ’ have 
their scope limited within the world, and cannot legitimately 
be* extended beyond it. Or it may be supposed that 
the world does not represent the emergence of a foreign 
entity -on the basis of the ideal. Instead of supposing 
that something merely other than the ideal suddenly 
came into being and has ever been struggling to 'estab- 
lish its identity with the ideal, we may think that the 
ideal itself by an act of self-differentiation opposed itself to 
itself ind the history of the world represents only the process 
of overcoming the opposition which was precipitated by that 
jire-empirical act of self-heterisation. The ideal which is infi- 
nite and absolute made itself finite and limited. vVltliough it 
is one single principle, it made itself two by an act of self- 
division and appeared as an other to itself. But since what 
is really infinite cannot remain in linitude and what is one 
cannot permanently be sundered into two, we find there is 
always a tendency towards self-transcendence in the self-limit- 
ed ideal which is ever striving to undo the first act of self- 
limitation and to establish itsidf in its unity and infinitude. 

But there are difficulties in this supposition. IIow could 
the self-sufficient, perfect ideal disturb the peace of its being 
by an unaccountable act of self-disruption ? Something must 
have disturbed tiie harmony of its being before the ideal could 
go so far out of itself as to present -itself to itself as an other. 
‘But this is neither accountable nor conceivable. Could the 
infinite make itself really finite even by an act of self- 
limitation ? And if it really could, why should there be a 
tendency towards self-transcendence? 

So we may* suppose that there is no actual limitation of 
the infinite, but only an appearance of it. This would come 
to mean that although in fact the ideal alone is there, there 
has supervened upon the ideal an appearance of the world. The 
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world is only seen to be there, although in fact thei;0 is no 
such thing as the world. But if this supposition were 'true,- 
all our experience would turn out to be mere illusion, and this 
universal illusion would remain absolutely inexplicable. To 
whom shall we ascribe this illusion, seeing that an illusion ‘ is 
never self-subsistent ? 

The illusion cannot belong to us individuals because we 
come into existence along with the world when the illusion 
has taken place. The illusion cannot of course belong to the 
ideal which, besides being perfect, is the principle of light 
and knowledge and cannot, therefore, suffer from any 
illusion. 

Thus we see that the supposition of a radical illusion 
cannot strictly be maintained. We have therefore to suppose 
that the ideal alone is not real, there is another principle 
which is real along with it. All change, activity and other- 
ness in the world are due to this other principle, whereas the 
ideal is the principle of stability and unity, of absolute peace 
and perfect enlightenment. Out of a union of these two 
principles, the world has arisen. In the language of the 
Sankhyas we might say that the ideal is the Purusha and the 
other principle is the Prakriti. The Prakriti is the principle of 
materiality and activity, and the Purusha that of conscious- 
ness, manifestation or enlightenment. All forms of existence 
are lighted up by the enlightening presence of the Purusha. 
The Prakriti cannot establish itself apart from the Purusha, 
but the Purusha, too, being altogether inactive and im- 
material, cannot by itself account for any fact of the world." 
The presence of the Prakriti is marked by materiality and 
activity which are inseparable from all modes of earthly 
being. 

We have said that the world of our experience has got a 
beginning and will have an end. This presupposes that there 
are' times when the- Prakriti is not active at all, for the world, 
as we see it, is due to the activity of the Prakriti or, more 
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strictly, the Prakriti in action is the world of our experience. 
So if this world is- not to be there at any time, then the 
Prakriti at that time must remain in an absolutely quiescent 
state. But the world is the form in which the Prakriti manu 
feets itself, and so, when the world is not there, we have to 
suppose that the Prakriti remains then in an unmanifest con- 
dition, That means it remains identified with the Purusha or 
the ideal. We cannot think it is not there at all, for an ulti- 
mate positive principle cannot absolutely be negated hor can 
we suppose that it remains distinct from, and so in a sense 
opposed to, the ideal, for in that case it would be an object 
to thet ideal and would not therefore remain altogether unmani- 
fest. So the really ultimate principle is the ideal identified 
with the quiescent principle of the world. Prakriti and 
Purusha, Maya and Brahma, are the different names for the 
pair of principles which in their unity appear to be the basis 
of the world and, indeed, of all existence. 

But how are the two principles to be conceived as identi- 
fied with each other ? They are sometimes conceived as a thing 
with its capacity or as a person with his power or strength. 
A strong man is not always displaying the strength of his 
muscles. The strength comes to be seen when he is in some 
action. But when he is not active, the strength does not dis- 
appear ; it is still there but it is not seen as distinct from him. 
But examples like this give only an aid to • our imagination 
to conceive a difficult fact ; they never literally render the 
fact itself. 

In any event two principles in their unity or one prin- 
ciple in its duality is the ultimate fact of the universe. If the 
two principles remain in their identity, the panorama of the 
world will never unfold itself. We have to suppose that the 
identity is somehow disturbed, the union is somehow partially 
severed. In this breach* of the union, one of the pair, viz. 
the Purusha, remains quite inactive. _ If the Purusha too 
were to be active and so involved in change, there would 
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be nothing to give meaning to change and activity. But the 
Prakriti being a principle of activity, pats itself in action 
and struggles to establish its lost identity with the Purusha. 
Union and separation, attraction and repulsion seem to give 
the fundamental law of growth and decay, of birth and death, 
in the world. The different forms of being in the world 
represent only the different modes of the union of the 
Prakriti with the Purusha. The different evolutionary steps 
in cosmic history indicate the degree of completeness with 
which the Prakriti succeeds at different stages to identify 
itself with the Purusha. When the Prakriti succeeds com- 
pletely in identifying itself with the Purusha, it becomes 
quiescent and the drama of the world comes to a close. Hence 
it is said, that the world disappears when the summum 
honuni of life is reached. 

But why is the identity of the Prakriti with the Purusha 
disturbed at all ? Why cannot the Prakrki remain for ever 
in its close and intimate union with the ideal ? Why should 
first of all a gulf be created in order to be bridged over 
again ? To questions like these, it is difficult to find a suit- 
able answer. Every act in the world process is determined 
by its previous act and determines in its turn what happens 
after it. But the very first act, whicli really started the pro- 
cess, must itself remain undetermined. There is nothing 
before to determine its nature and character. In fact all 
before and after and so all rational causality has meaning 
only within the process. The beginning of the process there- 
fore cannot be determined by any law. It being undetermined, 
we cannot say how or why it took place. In metaphorical 
language we can ascribe the first act of separation to the freak 
of the Prakriti. It separated itself from the ideal, because it 
would and there is no .other explanation for it. We can how- 
ever find out a teleological explanation. If the separation had 
not taken place, the divine play of the world would not have 
ensued. So the separation was there, because the Lila or the 
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play was to be there. Union and separation are part of the 
play.. *The play may also be conceived as the manifestation 
of a principle of love which always works with 'two entities, 
in fundamental unity, disporting themselves in a series of acts 
of union and separation. The act of partial separation is thus 
seen to be necessary for the play and so it took place because 
the play was to be there. But why should the play be there ? 
The play has to be there because the principle of love, which 
may be supposed to hold together Purusha and Prakriti, some- 
times in absolute union and sometimes in partial separation, 
can express itsfelf only through this play. 



CHAPTER XV 


Conclusion. 

We' have now come to the end of our enquiry. We hope 
we have arrived at some positive conclusions about the nature 
of the ideal, the self and the world. Let us now try to see 
how our conclusions about the nature of reality explain ’ some 
of the problems of ethics and metaphysics. We shall try to 
view these .problems in the light of our conclusions and we 
hope we shall thereby not only have our difficulties with 
regard to these problems rendered less pressing, but shall 

also attain to a better understanding of the ultimate principles 
we have sought to establish in these pages. 

The problems which we wish to discuss here briefly, are, 
first, the problems of moral experience which we have already 
mentioned in the course of our previous discussions. We have 
repeatedly referred to the fact that as moral agents we feel it 
incumbent on us to realise the ideal. There is such a thing 
as moral obligation. The self feels itself obliged to realise or 
to be one with the ideal. Whence comes this obligation or 
necessity ? 

. The self is the ideal. But in its individuated existence, 
it is encased in the world and is identified with it. It has 
been made limited, and also differentiated from its ground, the 
ideal. But its differentiation from the ideal is not the ultimate 
fact about itself. Its identity with the ideal is more ultimate. 
It is the identity of the self with the ideal that comes to 
assert itself in our sense of moral . obligation. The whole 
world .process means, as we have seen, the movement of the 
world towards the ideal. This movement is a fact and has to 
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be accepted as a necessity by the world, because it cannot but 
be drav^^n towards. the ideal. The various laws of nature are 
nothing but the ways in which the movement is taking place. 
These laws are supposed to explain the necessity which we 
find in the realm of physical matter. 

We as moral persons are part of the world and are partici- 
pants in its movements towards the ideal. The ideal is drawing 
the world to itself along with ourselves. And just as this 
attraction of the ideal and the movement of the woHd are 
at the root of physical laws and physical necessity, so are 
they the basis of the laws of morality and of moral obliga- 
tion. jIt is the attraction of the ideal that moves matter by 
physical necessity and draws it towards itself by way of 
chemical affinity, life and consciousness. The same, attraction 
operates in self-conscious individuals and assumes the form of 
moral obligation. That we feel it incumbent on us to realise 
the ideal means that we feel irresistibly drawn towards it. 
This has to be taken as a fact. It implies our present relative 
difference from, but ultimate identity with, the ideal, but 
there is no further problem about it. 

But how is moral obligation to be reconciled with moral 
freedom ? It has been said, perhaps rightly, that without 
freedom there can be no morality. But if we are drawti 
irresistibly towards the ideal, what becomes of our freedom ? 
And if we are not free, how can we be moral ? 

Now, if by freedom we mean the capacity for doing any- 
thing under the sun, then we are not certainly free. We are 
■ physically incapable of doing many things in the world ; there 
are many other things which it is morally impossible for us to 
do. A saintly person can never do or will an unrighteous 
act, although his physical constitution may not be such as 
to make the commission of the act impossible for him. Such 
freedom then to do anything in the world is not given to any 
human being. Moreover a freedom of this kind is not re- 
quired by moral experience. In fact if such freedom were a 
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fact of human character, it would falsify all our judgments 
of moral excellence. It is sometimes said that when a man 
acts in a pan*t*icular way, it is also possible for him to act in a 
certain other way. But if it is really possible for him to act 
in this way as well as in that, why does he actually act.in 
thts way rather than in that? So we think men are so 
constituted that they are capable of acting only in the way 
they actually act. It was not possible for Socrates to humour 
his jud*ges or to run away from his confinement. The only 
thing possible for him was to drink off quietly the cup of 
hemlock offered to him and thus pass oft’ into the land of the 
immortals. Suppose A and B are two lines of action possible 
under certain circumstances, of which A is good and B is bad. 
Now if a person, who actually follows A, has also the capacity 
for following B, how can we call him either good or bad ? 
We call a person good and give him credit for his moral 
excellence, because we think that good actions are the neces- 
sary outcome of his inherent good nature. Bither all actions 
have to be supposed as quite external to the nature of human 
beings and so men should not be praised or blamed for any 
actions which are attributed to them ; or we have to suppose 
that definite actions are necessarily connected with definite 
human characters. If we aceept the first alternative we can- 
not make any judgment of moral worth. The characters of 
men must remain unknown and unknowable to us. Since 
this is not acceptable, we have to think that all actions, 
especially the purposive oneg, express the peculiar nature or 
character of the person who does them. What he does there- 
fore, we cannot but think, is absolutely determined by the 
physical, intellectual and the moral constitution of his being 
as well as by thd hold the ideal has gained upon him. 

We cannot say that ‘ ought ’ implies ‘ can ’ if by so saying 
we mean that one is quite able to realise the ideal at any 
stage of one’s moral evolution ; because it is not a fact that 
we can realise the ideal at any time we like. If it were a 
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fact that we can realise the ideal at any time we like, then, 
since. \fe Sincerely desire to realise the ideal, we should have 
realised it here and now. When I say I ought to’ do a thing, 
I mean I ought to be a person who does the thing naturally 
without a mistake. But when I feel I ought to be something, 
I have simply a sense of the ideal (which it may be possible 
for me to reach in course of time) ; but this sense of the ideal 
is not equivalent to, nor does it rationally give, any knowledge 
of my present capacity. ‘Ought’ implies ‘can’ only in tl/e sense 
that there is a possibility of our realising the ideal in fullness 
of time. Our sense of the ideal, which ?s equivalent to our 
feeling of ' ‘ ought,’ gives us no indication whatever about 
what we are able or not able to do here and now. 

Still we do not mean to deny that for moral experience 
freedom is a necessity. Here by freedom we do not mean the 
indeterminate freedom of arbitrary actions but the freedom 
from external rest^jaint. If in all our activities we were 
simply obliged to perform certain actions by some external 
compulsion, there would be no morality for us ; because such 
actions would express neither goodness nor badness. But 
when a good man feels obliged to follow the path of righteous- 
ness, he is not under the necessity of an external compulsion.; 
He feels and works under a necessity, but a necessity of his 
own being which is another name for freedom. He is irresis- 
tibly drawn towards the ideal ; but the ideal is his own highest 
self and not an external other to him. He feels himself free 
and realises his freedom only in yielding himself up to ^le 
domination of the ideal over his lower and worldly self. 

A word may be said here about the social nature of 
moral experience. We think that the nature of the ideal 
and the self should be so conceived as to reader this aspect 
of moral expedience at once necessary and intelligible. Does 
our view of the ideal and pf the self fulfil this requirement ? 

By the social nature of moral experience we understand 
the fact that wo achieve goodness, not liy remaining inactive 
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or by actions which do not concern anybody else in the world, 
but by contributing to the well-being of other human beings. 
Love and benevolence are recognised as highly moral virtues. 
This implies that if we are to be rightly moral our nature 
should be such as to go out in actions which will conduce to 
the well-being of others. We cannot claim to be really moral 
if we are anxious only about our own well-being and remain 
indifferent to the well-being of others. Morality requires 
that we'should be concerned about the well-being of others 
as well. But why should it be so ? 

By moral experience we have broadly understood the 
experience which is involved in the realisation of the *good. 
The ideal alone is the good for us ; and we are good and 
achieve gopdness in so far as we are able to realise the ideal 
in us. So apparently our idea of goodness or of moral expe- 
rience does not imply that there should be other human 
beings and we should be concerned about their well-being. 
Even if I were alone and my ideal were there, it seems, T 
could be moral by striving after ray ideal. My goodness is 
my own private and individual affair, and the being or the 
well-being of any other human beings need not be involved 
in it. But this is so only apparently. We have said just 
now that the self could realise goodness even if it were alone 
in the universe. But can it really be so utterly alone in the 
world and remain the very same self which it now is ? By 
the self we understand the self which exists. And the self 
which exists is the self which has its being shared by many 
individuals. We have seen that the currents of our being 
run into many persons and as a matter of fact the members 
of a family or a community live literally in one another. 
We are members of one community or another. Having 
conceived ourselves in this way, we cannot also suppose that 
we could be alone in the universe. > The self which could be 
so alone is a self which we do not know, and we cannot say 
anything of its goodness or morality. In fact a self out off 
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froii all social environments is a myth and its morality would 
be equally mythical. 

All human beings are deeply in union with’ one another 
and it is only by a forced abstraction that we can think of 
them in their rigid particularity. In truth and in reality a 
person is identified not only with a mass of living matter but 
also with a number of conscious individualities which cannot 
be affected favourably or unfavourably without producing 
a like effect upon him. His concrete self is a self vChich is 
joined to many other persons with an inseparable bond of unity. 
The bond of unity among all human beings is twofold. We 
have aJl ’our transcendental identity in the absolute subject 
or the ideal. We are again the products of the same nature, 
subject to the same laws of growth and decay, embedded in 
*the same material relations or circumstances. We are child* 
ren of one all-comprehensive mother which is the Prakriti or 
nature, and carry within ourselves the seed of the same father, 
the absolute ideal. Our brotherhood is thus an unmistakable 
fact and has to be reckoned with in all credible accounts of 
our nature and destiny. By this common bond of brother- 
hood we are so bound together that the well-being of each 
cannot be separated from the well-being of all. When we 
realise our unity with other human beings, we understand 
that our good cannot be separated from their good. We 
cannot remain indifferent to their happiness and misery. 
We feel them as our own, and it becomes not only a duty 
but a necessity for us to remove ,the causes, which are pw- 
ductive of sufferings to any human beings, because in 
causing suffering to any man, they cause suffering also to 
ourselves. It is true that all people do not possess the same 
range of personality, although no man lives e!telusively in his 
private particular self. Most of us feel their unity with the 
family and the particular society to which they belong. 
Some of us can transcend the boundaries of our partipular 
social groups and think and feel for the whole nation. Some 
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can go still further and make their own the happiness and 
misery of the people who live beyond the . borders 6f .their 
own land. • In general those who have achieved a greater 
realisation of the ideal, possess a greater range of 
personality than others who occupy a lower level in spiritual 
evolution. In the life of the former the happiness and 
misery of a larger number of human beings are reflected than 
in that of the latter. The former have greater range of per- 
sonality in the sense that they can think and feel for, and 
realise their unity with, a larger section of humanity than can 
their less advanced brethren. A tree is scarcely affected by 
the being or non-being of other trees which stand besude it. 
A gregarious animal is affected by the states of other mem- 
bers of its herd ; but knows perhaps nothing beyond its 
immediate narrow circle. A man by his thought and imagi- ' 
nation puts himself in sympathy even with those who live 
far away from him. He makes their cause his own and 
works and suffers for it. In proportion as the goodness of a 
man increases, the field of his sympathy widens and the sphere 
of his influence and existence becomes ampler and ampler. 
When he feels and realises his being in others, that is, in 
beings who at first sight appear as others to him, he cannot 
but feel that he cannot be perfectly good when those ‘others’ 
who form part of his being are left without goodness. There- 
fore does the Bodhisattwa willingly forego the blessedness 
of Nirvana till the last of the mortals comes to escape the 
wljeels of birth and death. 

Morality does not exactly require us to work for the 
pleasure of others. If the enjoyment of any pleasure is 
found to be degrading for any human being, then we should 
be going against all morality if we try to provide that 
pleasure for him. What morality requires is that we should 
help our fellow-beings to realise the, good. The good for our 
fellow-beings assumes in our eyes the form of happiness. 
And in this we are not wrong, because' happiness, in the 
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sense of conscious equanimity of the spirit, is a domiri ant 
aspect ot the ideal as we have conceived it here. We work 
for the happiness of others naturally and necessffrily when 
we have realised our unity with them. Love is a moral 
vi»tue because through love vve can unite with others. 
Without the realisation of such unity, all talks about 
brotherhood and service remain mere formal precepts and 
the demand to fulfil them in life remains an external demand 
to our moral nature. In order rightly to be moral, we*should 
first aim at realising our unity with all mankind and the 
rest of morality will become quite easy and simple. When 
we sayj that we cannot love God if we do not love his creatures, 
we only mean that we cannot realise our identity with the 
ideal, without feeling ourselves at one with all .mankind. 
When we speak of the fatherhood of God, we seek to express 
in terms of religion the metaphysical fact of our identity in the 
absolute subject, which is our highest self and on which our 
very existence depends as does the existence of everything else 
in the world. The brotherhood of men, on which all love and 
service depend, follows almost as a corollary. It expresses 
nothing more or less than the fact of our mutual interpene- 
tration at all higher stages of our being. 

This is how it has come about that we can accomplish 
our own well-being only by contributing to the well-being 
of all others. 

Before we conclude, let us briefly consider the bearings 
of our conclusions on the. problems of evil, immorality and 
• God. These questions are very important for our life and 
thought, and it is expected of every system of metaphysics 
that it should say something definite on each, of these 
questions. 

The problem of evil has proved particularly difficult for 
all idealistic metaphysics.. People who would not otherwise 
object to a system of idealism are still dissatisfied with it, 
because in their opinion it provides no satisfactory explanation 
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for the problem of evil. Now, what is the problem ? No 
problem seems to be there merely in the being of evil." If we 
do not believe that there is any unifying principle in the 
universe or, believing that there is such a principle, if we 
refuse to endow it with any moral attribute, then the fact 
that there is evil in the world cannot give rise to any serious 
question. The evil may be there just as other things of the 
world are there, and there appears to be no problem about it. 
The problem arises only when we think that the world is 
grounded in a principle which is all-perfect. This belief 
appears incompatible with the fact that there is evil in the 
world. The ultimate principle of reality may be conceived 
as God or as the Absolute ; but in either case it cannot 
remain perfect if it allows the being of evil in the heart of 
the world. The presence of evil anywhere in the world will 
inevitably make the absolute whole evil, at least in part. 
Perfection cannot be claimed for a creator whose creation is 
vitiated in the core by the presence of evil. Thus the 
problem of evil appears well-nigh insoluble for religious 
theism and for philosophic absolutism. We have to suppose 
either that there is no evil or that there is no perfect principle 
at the basis of the world. 

The fact of evil seems too patent to admit of any serious 
denial. When w'e cannot also deny God or the absolute, we 
find ourselves in a veritable impasse. We may suppose that 
the evil serves only as the means of the good and so, in the 
interest of the good itself, the evil has been allowed to remain 
there. Or we may think that the good itself, when imper- 
fectly viewed, appears as evil to us. In both these cases 
we seem .to deny the reality of evil. When we take evil as 
an instrument bf the good, all the bitterness associated with 
our sense of evil, as opposed to good, at once falls away, and we 
come to regard evil only as a stage ,in goodness. Evil thus 
undefstoodis no evil at all. When we think it is our imperfect 
view that gives us the appearance of evil in the world, we are 
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obliged to think that there is no evil at all, but only an 
illusion* of it. But to take away reality from our idea of evil 
is to cut off the nerve of all our moral endeavodr. All our 
activity is meant to remove some evil ; but if we believe 
that there is no evil at all, we shall not find a real motive 
for any rational action. Moreover the fact of the appearance 
of evil itself remains unexplained. We do not understand 
why the perfect does, and how it can, assume the appearance 
of evil, when in fact there is no evil at all. 

What is our attitude towards this problem ? We do not 
deny that there is real evil in the world. In fact when we 
have started with the certainty of moral experience, we are 
bound to hold by the reality of evil. It is only when we are 
in presence of some serious evil that our moral consciousness is 
roused to its utmost clarity, aud we can bo sincere and earnest 
in our moral efforts only if we believe that evil really exists. 
So for us a denial? of evil in the world is unthinkable. But 
the evil which moral experience presupposes is not an evil 
which is an ultimate and unchangeable fact of reality. It is 
certainly there but it is there only as a vanishing aspect. If 
evil appeared as a dead fact which has simply to be accepted 
as final, we could rationally make no effort to change it. 
All Qur moral efforts are inspired by the belief that although 
evil is tliere, it is there to be conquered, and that it is capable 
of being changed and removed. Evil is part of the world and 
like everything else in it, it is an appearance in the sense of 
a vanishing or unstable reality. ♦ • 

Evil is always relative to the good or the ideal. By evil 
we do not necessarily understand pain and suffering. They 
may well be evil under certain circumstances, but also they 
may not. Pleasures and pains do not themselves indicate 
either good of evil although they may become elements in 
either. We have direct* intuitions of pain as well as of plea- 
sure. But we have^no direct immediate jntuition of evil. If 
we had no conception whatever of the good or the ideal, we 
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could under no circumstances have any sense or idea of evil. 
That which oppposes or hinders the realisation of the good is evil. 
We cannot say that the good is similarly dependent on evil, for 
that would involve us in the fallacy of ‘mutual dependence’ 
(anyonydS^raya), and there would be really neither good nor 
evil. We have found reasons to believe in the reality of the 
ideal ; and we have also seen that we are good in so far as we 
are identified with it. Our identity with the ideal is the 
. ground of our goodness. Difference from the ideal is the 
form of the evil as it is also the form of the world. So in 
a sense we are obliged to say not only that evil is real in 
the world but that evil is the very .form of the world ; rfor the 
world appears as different from the ideal, and, so far, evil may be 
said to characterise its very form. Our difference, as well as the 
difference of the world from the ideal, however, is not a final 
.and ultimate fact of reality. We achieve goodness in so far 
as we succeed in overcoming this otherness ; and in the final 
consummation, all otherness is bound to vanish in the un- 
differenced self-enjoyment of the ideal. Evil was not there 
and will not be there ; but it is there along with the world 
and will be there so long as the world or its difference from 
the ideal lasts. 

The being of evil in the world does not vitiate the ideal, 
which in a sense can he called the absolute. The ideal is abso- 
lute because it is not limited or determined in its being by any- 
thing else. But it is not an all-comprehensive absolute in 
wshich the world is also included. If it included the world, 
it would have made itself evil by making evil an element 
in it. But as the world remains different from the ideal, and 
as there is evil in the world in so far as it is different from 
the ideal, and as, again, the world as different from the ideal, 
cannot also be identified with it, our absolute or the ideal 
cannot be affected at all by the presence of evil fh the world. 

.Belief in immortality seems to be inculcated by all reli- 
gions in some form or other. Cessation from all e^dsteuce is 
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not generally desired by human beings. We all like to con- 
tinue in existence as long as we can ; and the desire of our 
heart is encouraged by the belief that there is some form of 
existence for us beyond the grave. But how can this belief 
be* justified ? 

By immortality is here meant not the kind of immorta- 
lity which consists in being only remembered by our successors 
or in being connected as a link in the continuous chain of 
human lives. We mean by it continued existence "beyond 
birth and death, in which our present personal identity is 
never lost. In short by immortality we mean personal, 
humail immortality. Our personality is determined by our 
mind and body. As pure consciousness, there are no distinc- 
^tions between one person and another. 'Our distuictiveness 
and individuality arise from our mental and bodily charac. 
teristics. So it is reasonable to expect that our individuality 
will disappear with the disappearance of our mind and body. 
When we die, our body gets decomposed very quickly or is 
reduced to ashes by cremation. There is no sign of life or 
mind in the body after death. It is difficult to imagine that 
material particles of our body, blown up in the wind or mixed 
up with earth, carry a mind with them which is also the mind 
which we now possess. The unity of our body is not, it is 
obvious, maintained in its identity beyond our death. So even 
though by a stretch of imagination, we suppose that the body, 
which remains there after our death, still has a mind, it is 
very difficult to maintain that it is. the same mind which We 
now have. We have already seen that even in life we are not 
always the same mind and body ; it is preposterous therefore 
to expect that we shall remain the same even in -death and 
beyond it. We have no evidence of mind except on some 
material basis. * When with death, the bpdily basis is destroy- 
ed, it appears reasonable 'to suppose that the mind too dis- 
appears at the same time. We as persons do actually die and 
pass out of existence at the time of death. Thus it appears ver/ 
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difficult to sustain by reason our belief in personal immorta- 
lity. 

Still the belief is there and philosophers have tried to 
supply some moral arguments to support this belief. It is 
said that in life we very seldom find that the virtuous are 
happy, whereas it is’ a demand of our moral reason that the 
virtuous should reap the reward of their virtue, in the form of 
happiness. So it is contended that there is life beyond death 
where in appropriate measure the virtuous receive the reward 
of happiness and the vicious the punishment of suffering. 

The argument is put in a slightly different form by Indian 
philosophers. Their theory is that we can suffer or,, enjoy 
only the results of our own actions. The happy and unhappy 
lots of different individuals in life are sought to be explained 
by the hypothesis that they did, in their past lives, actions of' 
different merit, which have produced these different results 
now. Just as our present experience of happiness and misery 
presupposes a previous life where we worked for it, so does 
our present life of actions, not rewarded always with appro- 
priate measure of happiness and suffering, imply a next life in 
which we are destined to reap the fruit of our present actions. 

But do these arguments carry us very far? We may 
demand that the virtuous should he made happy but what 
evidence is there that the universe does respect this demand ? 
There is no necessity in the nature of things that this demand 
should be fulfilled. Moreover does not the good man feel 
himself satisfied in the performance of a virtuous act ? 

We may very well believe that our enjoyments as well 
as our sufferings are the results of our own actions. But has 
anybody ever succeeded in fixing an exact ratio or definite 
proportion between our enjoyments and actions? Can we 
not think that all our enjoyments and sufferings are due 
to our actions in this very life ? , When it is not at all 
fixed how much of suffering or enjoyment is to accrue 
to any person from any particular action, it cannot be 
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ascertained that some balance of pleasure or pain is still* due 
to us *s the result of our actions here, and so we cannot say 
that the balance has to be experienced in some 'future exist- 
ence. If the account of our actions and sufferings is made 
clear at the time of our death, and if nothing is carried 
forward either on the credit or on the debit side, it is safe 
to assume that death is really the end of our personal exist- 
ence. Our happiness and misery are due to what we are 
here and now ; and what we are is determined by our Environ- 
ment and heredity. If these natural causes can explain our 
present lot, we \ieed nof go to supernatu.’al causes in the form 
of actionsnn the past life to account for the same fact. Even 
if we suppose that there is some definite ratio between our 
actions and enjoyments, which is demanded by justice, and 
that this ratio is not found to be satisfied in this life, we can- 
not be sure that this ratio is going to be satisfied in a next 
life. If, so far as, our experience goes (i. c., in this life), the 
demands of justice are not fulfilled, we have no right to 
think rationally that they are ever satisfied by the nature 
of things. 

Thus we see that it is difficult to establish the validity 
of our belief in personal immortality ; and we are persuaded 
this belief is not of much account for theory or practice. 
It is sometimes felt that if everything ends with our death, 
we shall have no motive for any right actions which are not 
directly advantageous to ourselves. If I am to die out com- 
pletely with the dissolution of my,body, why should I be kind, 
righteous or just ? If I am tyrranous and strong, I can be 
cruel and oppressive for my own personal satisfaction. That 
I am not cruel, even when I can be so with impunity, in 
this life, shows that there is in me some feJr of punishment 
in the next lifje. This implies that the belief in existence 
after death is helpful to the morality of people. 

But is it the right sort of morality whose interest is 
served by a belief in personal immortality ? If I am good 
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and walk in the * path of virtue only in the hope of some 
reward of happiness and if I do not deviate from that path 
only out of "fear of some punishment of suffering, will my 
goodness or morality have any retil value ? Will it signify 
any goodness in mo ? If I regulate my actions by sudh 
hopes of reward or fears of punishment, I can never achieve 
any real goodness in life. When my actions are inspired 
in this way, I give only a free play to the instinct of selfish- 
ness which, from the point of view of the ideal, is certainly 
a vice and not a virtue. If we are to be good, we must be 
able to be kind, rigliteous and just with no thought of any 

<1 r 

personal advantage to ourselves. Virtue should be conlsider- 
ed its own reward. In our efforts to realise the ideal, or to 
be good, we should never be influenced by any extraneous 
consideration as to whether or not we shall be happy in a 
future life. The ideal should have for a really virtuous 
man sufficient splendour in itself to attract him for its own 
sake. Is not goodness enough for us ? If we can achieve 
goodness in doing a right action, what further reward can 
we or should we expect in this world or in the next ? So it 
appears that in achieving morality or goodness it is an alto- 
gether irrelevant consideration whether or not there is an 
existence for us beyond the grave. A genuine votary of 
goodness should have courage to be good and to do the right 
act, even though he may be certain that the world along with 
himself is going to meet its doom of destruction at the very 
next moment. Otherwise his goodness is a make-believe ; 
and his morality a misnomer for trafficking in self-interest. 

Do we really desire immortality for our present self ? 
No one of us feels that he is perfect. Nobody can be perfect 
before he has reached the ideal. To desire the immortality 
of our present selves . is to desire that the imrperfection of 
our nature should be made permanent. But this is never 
a rational desire ; at least it is not a desire which can be 
made consonant with our moral aspirations. As moral beings, 
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we desire that all the imperfections of our nature should 
pass away, leaving us at one with the ideal. We think that, 
as self-centred particular individuals disfigured* by sin and 
lacerated by sorrow, we do not even deserve to be there. 
We wish that our self with all its limitations should really 
pass away. To wish that I should be there is to give expres- 
sion tp sheer egoism. It is far worthier of a moral agent to 
wish that goodness should prevail than that he should not 
die. And if the increasing realisation of goodness in the 
world requires that I should pass off from existence, I should 
willingly and gladly submit to this divine necessity. 

^till nobody likes to cease from existence. But to desire 
permanence in being is not to desire permanence for our 
limited selves with all their imperfections. have seen 

that absolute being belongs only to the ideal and our rational 
desire for the ideal naturally implies a desire for permanent 
being. We have also seen that we are all grounded in the 
ideal. If we are immortal in anything, we are immortal 
in the ideal. All the mortal part of our nature will surely 
pass away. Only the iramortal part of it will remain. Our 
mind and body which give us our distinctiveness and consti- 
tute our individuality, are things of natural growth and 
decay. They exist in time and what exists in time will pass 
away with time. The ideal alone enjoys timeless existence 
and we are iramortal only in our transcendental unity with 
the ideal. It is vain to expect peimauence for things which 
are foredoomed to extinction. . • 

Belief in God is deeply rooted in human nature. And 
it stands to reason that this belief should not be lightly 
treated. We too are not inclined to repudiate, this belief. 
We found reasons to reject the view that*God is the ideal, 
because God is generally conceived as jxn external creator of 
the world and as an other to the person who worships him 
But there is no reason to think that the only possible concep- 
tion of God is the conception that is just indicated here. If 
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by God we mean simply the standard and basis of all goodness, 
that is, a being which is the seat and centre of all penection, 
then we can equate God with the ideal, and in maintaining 
the absolute reality of the ideal, we only justify our belief in 
the existence of God. God may be viewed also as the ground 
of the world, and we have seen that the ideal is really the 
ground of the world. So from this point of view also, we 
may regard the ideal as the true God. It may be said that 
God is God because he is a God of love. But the ideal being 
absolutely static can never show any activity of love. ]jt does 
nothing and can do nothing. I cannot love anything without 
taking up an active attitude towards that which 1 love. I 
cannot be loving without giving rise to some changes within 
myself. But it is impossible for the ideal to assume any active 
attitude or to allow any changes within itself. So it appears 
that the ideal cannot be a God of love and so is no God at 
all. But can God really love his creatures just as one human 
being loves another ? Our love is always selective. We love 
one and do not love another. But can God afford to be selec- 
tive in this way ? It is supposed that God loves us all equally. 
He has the same love for saints and sinners, for worms crawl- 
ing on earth and angels flying in heaven. But what sort of 
love is that which makes no discrimination? Is it love for 
anybody at all which is love for all? So it seems certain that 
the love of God for men has to be understood differently from 
the love which one individual may bear for another. Love is 
nofc-simply an attitude which.God assumes towards his crea- 
tures. It must be an abiding characteristic of his being. 
This characteristic may be that aspect of his being by virtue 
of which people feel themselves attracted towards it. We 
know we are all being attracted by the ideal and this attrac- 
tion may be viewed as the operation of divine lov-e within us, 
God’s love can never be regarded as a psychological emotion 
as all Qur earthly loves are. It must be conceived as a con- 
stant principle expressive of the divine and eternal nature of 
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God. We know that the dinnity of God consists in the * per- 
fection his goodness, and it expresses itself in the attractive 
influence which God (ideal) exercises over all human beings 
by his mere presence or being. This is divine love and the 
Gpd of such love alone is worthy of our love and worship. 

We know that this view of God and his love will not be 
satisfactory to many. It has been said that the strongest 
man is he who can stand most alone. And most of us are 
not strong enough to stand alone with the ideal. Qur heart 
craves for sympathy. We want some one on whom we can 
rely in times of danger and difflculty. But the ideal is utterly 
indifferent* to the lot of human beings. It remains always 
in itself, shining in its singular splendour. It suffers no loss 
or gain in itself with the emergence or disappearance of the 
world. In its supreme unconcern about mundane affairs, it 
shows itself powerless to help us in any way. It is the prin- 
ciple of goodness but its goodness is such that we can never 
utilise it in our favour. We want a less exalted God who 
will not be too perfect to administer the balm of sympathy 
to our afflicted hearts, who will carry us in his bosom to the 
desired goal of our life. Such a God cannot be a self-suffi- 
cient principle unconcerned in the affairs of men, but he must 
be a participant in the venture of our life and destiny. Can 
the scheme of reality, we have conceived, provide for the 
being of such a God ? 

We have conceived of the world as moving towards the 
ideal. When we think of the world in this way, we do not 
think of it as a mere principle of materiality. We conceive it 
as sensitive to the presence of the ideal. It may be even 
viewed as the self-differentiated ideal moving in the form of 
the world towards itself. As thus being aetive and moving 
along with ug, towards the supreme self or the ideal, the self- 
differentiated ideal, identified with the world, is the God of . 
whom we are now in search. A God without form eludes the 
grasp of our thought and imagination,' The God wHom we 
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have .now foun^ is a God whose visible form is the 
universe. 

Although this God together with us is ultimately ground- 
ed in the supreme ideal, we live, move and have our being in 
him. He is the world-spirit, sustaining us all in our indivi- 
dual existence and carrying us forward towards the ideal. The 
substance of our being, physical, mental or spiritual, is drawn 
from him. AH that we need for our life, is to be obtained 
from him. We get our nourishment from the material world 
which forms part of his body. We can evade our dangers and 
difficulties by a suitable adjustment of natural forces which are 
simply the modes of his active being. He gives us his, love 
in the love of our friends and relatives who too are his 
embodiments. 

He cannot be indifferent to our life and destiny. We 
make changes in the world and they must have appropriate 
significance for the God in the world. We know he too is 
working for identification with the ideal. But it is only in our 
being identified with the ideal that the world-spirit gets 
itself identified with the ideal. Will in the psychological 
sense may not be appropriate to him, but in his active ten- 
dency towards the ideal, we can look upon him as a will. In 
putting ourselves in unison with this tendency, we may be 
said to be in communion with God. The highest prayer of 
the human heart seems to be ; ‘ Thy will be done,’ because 

the object of this will is nothing less than the identification 
of all particular selves with the divine self or the ideal. We 
cannot conceive anything higher than this. It is of course true 
that we cannot get anything done by God through our selfish 
prayer and praise. But by a sincere prayerful attitude we can 
put ourselves in s, position in which the higher faculties of 
our nature may find fuller play. 

We enjoy the fellowship of God in the company of good 
men, because good men in their active tendency towards the 
ideal represent God for us in human forms. It may be ap 
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open question whether it is possible for us to enjoy* real 
communion with God apart from the companionship of his 
good men. It may be possible for spiritual influences 
to work even without a human medium. But of that we do 
nqt know. We may at least try to be content with what we 
can get in visible and tangible form. 

This is the God for whom we ordinarily ask, the 
leader and sustainer of our spiritual adventure. Religion 
is generally content with him. He is the lower absolute, 
the Saguna-Brahma, in the language of the Vedanta. 
Metaphysics does not' deny his being, but it also takes 
care tp -point to what lies beyond him as the presupposi- 
tion oJ his being, the ever-completed, self-shining ideal. 




KOI^KANl PHONETICS^ 


BY 

SUMITRA MANGJESH KATRE, M.A., Ph.D, (London). 

§[ 1. The word '' Kofikanl is used in the present sketch to denote 
those Indo-Aryao dialects which form a group closely alhed to 
Marathi and which have branched off from the common parent 
Prakrit at a relatively earl^^ period, spoken today along the strip of 
country between the Western Ghats and the sea, from Ratnagiri in 
the Jnorth to Goa and the two Kanaras in the centre and Cochin in 
the south. KonkanI is spoken by over one and a half million people, 
but it has had a chequered history ; and the speech has never been 
elevated to a literary or political status. At present we can recognise 
five main dialects ranging themselves into three principal groups, the 
Southern, the Central and the Northern. The Southern group 
consists only of the one dialect spoken in Cochin by the Aryan 

^ I must oake tliis opportunity of expressing my thanks to Professor S. K. 
Chatter ji for his kind suggestion that I should present this sketch for publication in 
the Journal of the Department of Letters of the Calcutta University. This sketch 
is preliminary to a scientific study of the “ Dialects of Kohkani ” on which I am at 
present engaged. Owing unfortunately to the absence of Phonetic Laboratories in 
India I have been unable to amplify my personal observations by means of actual 
records. In writing out this description I have constantly referred to Prof. Chatterji’s 
Bengali Phonetics and The Pronunciation of Marapit by Lloyd James and S. G. 
Kanhare, both aiipearing in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Vols. II 
and IV. I have used the following abbreviations : 

K. Kohkapi. 

sK. K. spoten by the Kanara Saraswat Brahmins. 

gsK. K. spoken, by the Gauda Saraswat Brahmins. 

cK. The Cochin variety of K. 

xK. Dialect of the Christians of Goa and the Kanaras. 

nK. The Northern Dialect spoken in Ratnagiri. 

In indicating K. words I have used the Devnnagarl script and Romanised Trans- 
cription in brackets for facilitiMng the reading of both Eastern and Western 
scholars ; the transcription is based on Turner’s Nepali Dictionary, with the addition 

V V v* 

of the dental affricates c, j, jL. Elsewhere the letters of the alphabet of the 
International Phonetic Afiflociation have been used as symbols for speech sounds.* 
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Brahmins who settled there some four centuries ago, and <this is 
conspicuous by the absence of dental affricates. In the Central 
group there are three dialects of which one is the mother4ongue of 
the native Christians of Goa and the Kanaras, and the other two of 
the Brahmins of this region. That spoken by the Kanara SSraswat* 
Brahmins will be denoted by Saraswat KonkanI and the other one 
by Gauda Saraswat KonkanI, according to the denominations of these 
two sections of Brahmins. The Christian dialect, among other 
characteristics, uses a large number of Portuguese words, and has a 
broad pronunciation of the vowel (a), xK. (mojS) : gsK. 

^ (mej(j)8) : sK. (majjS) mine, cf. Msirath! (majha). The two 
Brahmin dialects differ in so far as polysyllabic words of gsK. tend 
to lose the penultimate (a) ^ vowel, V.y., gsK. (kassalS) sK. 

(kaslS) The Northern dialect is more nearly related to the 

standard MarSthl than all the rest, and north of Ratnagiri actually 
merges into it. It shares with xK. the peculiar property of ending in 
consonants where the others>how final vowels ; (raman) for 
sK. gsK, (ramane) The divergences between the various 

dialects are not so great morphologically as to make them mutually 
unintelligible. The main differences are phonetic, phonological, and 
in some cases syntactical ; we are concerned here only with phonetics. 

§ 2. In most of the Indo-Aryan languages, except those which 
have come under Persian and Arabic influence, one or another form 
of script has been used uniformly throughout the region where they 
are being spoken; thus Bengali has a definite script which is used all 
over the province, although it has four main dialect groups. The 
existence of traditional literature tends to normalise the orthography, 
however unphonetic it may be. In the case of KonkanI we have 
f Itogether a different state of affairs ; with no literary tradition to 
unify the different dialects, and with the absence of economic 
grouping, the speakers of K. have been forced to use the neighbour- 
ing court languages in literary and business dealings, with the result 
that if K. has tc\ be written three scripts are in use; in the south 
Kanarese, in the centre Roman, and in the north MarSthl. The 
total absence of any -correspondence between these three scripts has 
given rise to a variety of forms representing the same sound group 
in several ways. 'Where possible I have consulted printed forms in 
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-all the three scripts and taken down their phonetic value from £he 
difEereflt persons sp.eakin^ these dialects; in this description I shall 
stick to the forms j^iven in Davana^ari (MarSthl) script^ the value 
of which will be given in transcription in brackets and in the letters 
of the alphabet of the I. P. A. 

§ 3. My own dialect is sK. belonging to the central group, I do 
not claim to have sufficient knowledge of the northern and southern 
dialects, my informants being a few friends in Bombay. Conse- 
quently the field has been restricted principally to the central groups 
description of the others being given only where personal observation 
has been possible. A fuller discussion about the phonetic peculiarities 
of all these dialects in comparison with those of MarSthi will only 
be pgssible when a fully equipped University department of Instru- 
menfial Phonetics undertakes the recording of each sound. 

§ 4. The consonants of Central KohkanI are shown in the follow- 
ing table : — • 


Bilabial 

Labio- 

Dental 

Dental 

Alveo- 

lar 

Palatttl 1 

1 Retro- 
flex 

Velar 

Glottal 

Plosive : 

1 

• 







[Jn aspira- 
ted 

p b 1 
^ i 

1 


t, cl 



fc (.1 

k g 


Aspirated 

pli bh 

i 

th dh 

1 

2 


th (Jh 

kh gh 


Affricate : 


1 

1 




1 



Unasp. 

Asp. 

i 

! 

ts dz 

dzh 

tjh dgh 

i 




Nasal 

m 

m 

j 

n 



n 

9 


Lateral : 
Unasp- 



1 



I 

* 

1 


Rolled 




• 

r 




• 

Fricative 


(f) 


s (z) 




h 

Semivowel 


1 

; 

j 

1 

1 • 

• 



1 See § 16. I have retained the terminology of The Pronunciation of Marathi, 
but it would be truer to term these ‘den to- alveolar affricates.' 

2 See § 16(a). In actual phonetic representation I have used the symbols 
for the palato-alveolar affricates. 
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The sounds given within brackets are not commonly used, and 
are to be found only in words borrowed from foreign languages/' 

§ 5. Following is the table of vowels : — 


Bilabial 


j Front 

Central 

Back 

Close . . j 

[n] 

i I 


U U 

Half close 

[o] 

e 6 


0 6 

Half open 

[0] 

IB Si 

0 

0 5 

Open 


1 

a d 



In the phonetic representation of these sounds I have not followed 
the notation used by Lloyd James and S. G. Kanhare for MarathT 
(Bull. S. O. S., IV, pp. 791-801) where special signs have been given 
to long and short vowels. Length will be denoted here by the 
symbol [:]. It will be noticed that all the wowels are capable of 
nasalisation ; this nasalisation is particularly important for the 
real understanding of K. which has often been termed a nasal 
language. The neutral vowel is more common in the Brahmin 
dialects than in the Christian where it is almost absent. 


THE CONSONANTS 

§ 6. The voiceless plosives [p t t k] are to be pronounced without 
the slight aspiration which generally follows the corresponding 
English sounds. In this respect French is nearer than English to 
Indian pronunciation, 

§ 7. The voiced plosives [b d d g] are only fully voiced in inter- 
vocalic position, slightly voiced initially and finally. 

1 , ' 

§ 8. As in other Indo-Aryan dialects there is complete explosion 
of the first element of a plosive group like [pt kt tk], 6te. The only 
exception is when the same plosive " occurs doubly (see Bengali 
PhmeticSy §11). 
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• § 9. Whea the first element of a plosive group is unexplodfed 

or not* fully exploded a vertical bar in line with the letters will be 
employed to indicate this fact; e.g,^ [kQp,p^ni] (kappani). 

In the case of a length of a consonant the same symbol employed 
in the case of vowels is used here ; [bon-.u] w (bannu-^). 

§ 10. [p, b] : [pa:na] (pana- ) leaf^ [paroba] [paraba-] 

day of festival^ [upasu] (upasu) fast, [ap:a] (appo) kind of 

sweet, [pit:a] ftrffT (pitta) he, she, it drinks •, [badaka] (badaka) 
duck, [bala] ^ (bala) tail, [birga] (biga) lock, [khabiari^ 
(khabbari) ;^<^?wA' = xK. nK. [khabar]. 

§ 11. [ph^ bh] : To the untrained Indian ear these sounds and 
the other «as pi rates appear as simple sounds. Dialectically the first 
plosive aspirate is pronounced as a dento-labial [f], or even as bilabial 
[</)], but the circumstances seem to be spread over a large tract of 
the Kohkan territory. It is certainly strange that [bh] l^s e6ca{>ed 
similar treatment. 

[ph] : sK. gsK. [pb^D] x?jc5 (phala) fruit, xK. nK. (phal); sK. 
[pha:ti] tRrfe (phati)* hack, nK. xK. [pha:ta] (])hata) ; [tupharno] 
(tuphana) storm, also pronounced [tufaaif)]. There is a tendency 
to de-aspiration in the medial position : [ka:pi] (kapi) for 

[ka:phi], cf. English coffee [phirta] (phirta) he, she, it wanders, 
pronounced in nK. or at least in some parts of Katnagiri as [firta]. 

[bh]: sK, gsK, [bhorta] vrctt (bharta) he fills, etc. Sk. (bharant-) ; 
sK. gsK. [bha:n 0 ] (bhana) a vessel, Sk. (bhanda- ), xK. nK. 
(bhan), A tendency towards de-aspiration is developed in xK. and 
nK. : e.g,, (bhahgara- ) gold, is pronounced in some places as [bdga:r] 
but it is not general; the reverse is found in xK. nK. [bhojie] 
(bhayla) tvife, sK. gsK. (bSyla- ). de-aspiration in the medial position 
is seen in [Ja:ba:s] (sSbas) for* [Ja:bhas] arrvrr^ (sabhas). Oh 

the whole K. has remarkably kept the original aspirate pronunciation, 
even in final positions where a vowel has developed, as in sK. gsK. 
[la:bhu] (ISbhu) — Sk. (labha- ) gain. 

•§ 

§ 12. [t d th dh] are true dentals made by striking the point 
of the tongud against the back of the upper teeth. The tongue 
is fully spread out as in the English pronunciation of th [0, 8], but 
is somewhat higher {cf. Bengali Phonetics, § L‘}). Examples : 
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' [t]: [teriio] Tfiff (tam8) young \ nK. xK. [taval] (tavala),,. 
sK. gsK. [tap:i:l9] (tapplla) a vessel; [ditiaj (difcta) in 

sK. gsK., [dita] (dita) in xK. nK. gives. 

[dj*. sK. [daro] ^ (dar8), gsK. nK. xK. [doro] (dor8) an 
enclosing wall or fence; [ni:da] (nida), gsK. nK. nl:d (nimda), 
[nidrata] f^cTT (niddataj sleepy sleeps. 

[th]: occurs only initially, medial and final positions being 
rare;sK. [thandi] ^^(than(Ji.) cold; sK. gsK. xK. [th^bo] 5^t(thembo) 
a drop of water or any liquid; nK. [thaju] wrg (tliayu) room ; de-aspira- 
tion i» final positions is seen, e.g.^ sK. gsK. [l)a:tu] (hatu ), xK. 
nK. [hart] (hat) handy cf. Hindostani [haith], 

[dh] : initially only ; seen elsewhere in learned borrowings only ; 
xK. nK. [dh0(j9] ^ (dhacja, Sk. dr(Jha-) soundy strong; [dhotr^j 
(dhSra, Sk. dhara) edge^ sharpness; [dhSku, dhSiku, dhgku] 
belching. Final aspiration lost, as in sK. gsK. [dir.da] (duda), xK. 
nK. [duid] ^ (dud), milky Sk. (dugdha), Marathi [dutdh]. 

§ 13. [t d dh] are true retroflex sounds in central Konkanl 
and southern Konkani ; from what I have heard of the northern 
dialect 1 believe that the same observation rllay be safely made. 
The tip of the tongue is curled up and the point of articulation is 
near the hard palate. 

[if\ : rare initially ; in general represents the English alveolar as 
in [tuv:a:lu] (tuvvalu), Eng. towel ; [tebslo] (tebala), Eng. 
table ; it is interesting to observe here that the Portuguese [t] is 
generally dental in K.; ^.y., nK. xK, [buta] (butamv), Portuguese 
botAo^ Eng. bictton ; occurs medially and finally, e g., sK. gsK. [pi:b] 
(pita, Sk. pista-), xK. nK. [pi:t] ^(pit). 

[d] : initially more common than t ; [dojo] «t^(dol5, d616), eye; 
[(juk: 0 ra] (dukkara)//^ ; represents English alveolar (d): [dokairto] 
(d8k5rta), Eng. dogcart; here again Potuguese [d] is dental in 
K., e.g.y [baldi:] (baldi), Port, balde, Eng. bucket; intervocally 
and finally sK. gsK. [so:di] ^tf«(sodi), xK. nK . so:d (sod) ffo. 

[th]; rare phoneme; [bhokm] (thakku) « cheat, originally a 
Thug; xK. nK. {tha'.ja] (bhSya) space, room; medially only in 
learned borrowings : [kothiino] (kathlna, Sk. ka^hina-) hard.^ 

difficult; or in combination with the unaspirated plosive: sK. gs¥* 
[Idbtha:] (latthS) strong, muscular. 
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[(Jh^: • initially rarer than [th]j in my collection of words I have 
only three of which two are onomatopoetic; sK. [^hSko] (^hfirpka) 
a crane ; intervocally loses aspiration except perhaps in the north ; 
thus sK. gsK. xK. [sa:de] (sade) for nK. and Marathi [sQ:<Jhe] 
d half over, as in [sa:<J(h)e-sa:t9] (sadhesSt in nK. and 

sadisata in sK. gsK.) a half over seven or seven and a half \ among the 
retroflex plosives this sound is the least common. 

§ 14, The difference between the dental and the retroflex sounds 
is of great semantic importance, as is the difference between® aspi- 
rated and unaspirated plosives. Thus [saita] seven ^rm (sata), [saito] 
(r5^) a kind of sioeel-meat^y [paidu] (padu) [padu] (padu) 
bad;^[lidi:l\] qrtllT (kamti) grate\ (imperative of to grate), [kdi^i] 
qrtfe i(kamti) a basket ; [katcjo] (kada) forest, [khai^Q] 

(kha(Ja) beard ^ [paili] qrl® (pali, Sk. pali, Pa. pali) turn, chance, 
[phaiji] qilf® (phaji) a piece of rag. • 

§ 15. [k, g]. Articulation as in English, and Bengali ; as in 

the case of the latter the articulation is more forward, but is not 
forward enough to produce the palatal plosives [c j] which are 
non-existent in K. : sK. [kaslse] (kaslS), gsK. [kosiol®] 

(kassalS), xK. nK. (?) [kahalie] (kahalS) what ? sK. gsK. 

[jt.a:k:a] cTOt (takka), xK. ^ [taikai] cuqrr (taka) to him, dative of 
[to] ^ (to) ; sK. gsK. xK. [kiiru] (kiru) parrot ; [ksetle] 
(kel§) banana ; [kono] (kona) who ? 

[g] [ga:di] carriage] [giino) ( glna) a meringue 

made of the milk of a milch cow ] sK. gsK. xK. [gseno] (gena) a 
span ] sK, gsK. fmaigo] (^laaga), xK. [ma:g] ^ (mag), impera- 
tive of to beg. 

The corresponding aspirates are very common sounds in K., the 
number of words in each exceeding seventy. Medially they are not 
uncommon, sK. [khakio] ?irT^ (khakkS) arm-pit ; [khaino] 
(khSna) food ; medial de-aspiration in sK. [rakta] Tmi (rakta), cK. 
xK. nK. [rakhta] Tjwm (rakhta) protects ; [ghocjo] (gh6d8) horse ; 
[gharo] ^ (ghara) house ; as a postposition this last wcyd takes the form 
[gor, geri], (gar, geri) besides the aspirated form ; de-aspiration is 
more common medially and finally, and may be^said to be the rule. 

§ 16. The four dental • affricates of Marathi given by Lloyd 
James and Kanhare correspond closely to the three shown ii\ the 
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table above. As in MarSthi the same symbol or is used denote 
the dental ^nd the alveolar affricates. The dental affricates are 
sounds in which the dental plosive elements [t d] produced at a higher 
position of the teeth ridge, are blended with the [s z] glides. It 
would be more accurate to call these K. affricates dento-alveolar 
affricates, produced slightly above the position for true dental 
affricates. 

§ 16 (a). In the case of the alveolar affricates I notice the identity 
of Bengali sounds with those of K., and I believe Prof. Chatterji’s 
palato-alveolar affricates explain the state of affairs better. 

§ 16 (<5). I'he affricate nature of these sounds is a recent dis- 
covery ; as in other Indo-Aryan languages they are generally felt by 
the speakers to be simple plosives at first sight ; but with a ;little 
observation the continuation of the glide [s] or [z] or [f] or [ 5 ] may 
be easily ^elt. 

§ 16 (c). The general rule for K. seems to be that the dento- 
alveolar affricates are used before back vowels and the palato-alveolar 

y 

affricates before the front vowels: sK. gsK. [dzopu] (japu) 
meditation^ sK. gsK. [dzaigi] grifir (jagi) awake, sK. gsK. [dzuga:ru] 
giro (jngaru) gamhling, sK. gsK. [dzu:ne] (juna) ripe, sK. 

gsK. [dzoiru] (joru) fast^ vigoroudy sK. gsK. xK. [Isirta] 
fgfcd (jirtii) digests, is digested-, [i^iib(h)o] (jib(h)a) tongue \ 
[^pevona] (jevana) dinner, lunch, 

§ 16 {d), \\\ apparent exception to the above rule is the pronun- 

ciation of % gr before back vowels in both ways : e.g., sK. [dzane] 

V 

(jana) in composition meaning sK. [^sna] {] 2 Ln&) people •, 

the probable exception, sK. [^ot:i] (jatti) a tores Her \ the 
exaplanation in the first ease appears to be in the doublet [^S^ena] 
(jena). The number of exceptions of the second type where 
the palato-alveolar pronunciation obtains before back vowels is 
happily small in K.; it seems in these cases that the palatal semi- 
vowel has developed : sK. [cfairi, cfjarri] (cari, cyari) fou^r, as 

opposed to [tsaira] (cara) fodder for the cow. In • this sketch I 
have not taken into account learned borrowings, especially philoso- 
phical terms, where the palato-alveolar sounds have developed in 
accordance with the modern Sanskrit pronunciation. 
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^ *\ vv 

Medially : sK. gsK. [atsu] ^ (aecu) slenctl; [radzu] xm (rSjju) 

rope. Aspirated [tsh] does not occur initially or otherwise, fdzh] occurs 
very rarely in intervocal position ; where it does occur the explana- 
tion is to be found in the speech habits of the individual*; I have 

* ^ V 

noticed only one word xK. [kadzhulo] %igcSt (kSjhujo) but my 
informant had too many aspirates in his speech. sK. gsK. [u<fz:o] 

(ujjo), cK. [u|^:o] (ujjo)/re; sK. [pe^i^u] (pacchu) 

sapphire; from this last example it will be clear that the affricate 
W (ch) tends to give length to the preceding syllable. 

§ 17. [m] ft a fully Voiced nasal. So far as initial position 

is copcerned it yies with [p] for the second place in frequency, the 
first ibeing [k]. sK. gsK. xK. [mod®] (mad§) a corpse; sK, 

gsK. [maji] iTTfaJ (mali) a staircase ; [miirl] iftpi* (mfri) pepper; 
sK. gsK. xK. [msena] ^ (mena) wax ; sK. gsK. (kanna), xK. 
(Jram) [ka:m(Q)] work. In the intervocal position m tends 

to pass into a nasalised (u) : thus [na:v, na:o] (nlv, nao). Sk. 
[naiman]; sK. [maivu] (mdivu) /ather4n-law, as opposed to [rnaimu] 
(mamu) uncle. 

§ 18. m. This is a fully sounded labio-dental nasal, shared by 

Marathi also, appearing before [r], [v], or [vh], [ J], [s], [b]. In 
the pronunciation of K. (gSv = Sk. grama, nftv = Sk. naman, etc.) 
this labio-dental makes its appearance as in the case where it is 
followed by an original [r, v], etc. The same examples given for 
Marathi suffice for Koiikanl. 

§ 19. According to Sanskrit Grammarians [n] is a purely dental 
nasal, and this classification has found favour with modern phoneti- 
cians also. In pronouncing it the tip.of the tongue touches the backf 
of the teeth at a higher point than in pronouncing the dental plosives, 
but before [t d th dh] it is somewhat more forward. As in Bengali 
(see Beng. Phon,, § 18) it is an alveolar sound in Konkani.^ sK. gsK. 
[naimo] ^ (nama) a mark on the forehead ; [ni:da]^ift^ (nida) sleep ; 
xK. cK. nK. [naikho] (nakha), sK. gsK. [ndiko] (naipka) 
nose; sK. gsK. [tana] cth (tana) thirst ; sK,*[sa:ni, sainu] 

(sani, sanu) small, short, 

% 
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§ 20. [n] has a rfiore elevated tongfue position than the retro- 

flex plosives, but less elevated than [}]. Initially it occurs only in the 
K. word &3l* ninety', sK. gsK. [noi?:!:] (navvl), xK. cK. [noj] 
fnoy); intervocalic: [morni] (mani) bead; sK. [kerni) 

(kani) a thick soup made of cereals for children ; [ka;nu] ^ (kanu^ a 
particle] occurs frequently before the plosive as in sK. gsK. xK. 
[kanto] (kanto, written also kaipto) ; [thon^i] (tharuji, 

thamdl) cold. Finally : xK. nK. [ta:n], sK. [ta:n:u], gsK. 
[tarn^unu] having pnlled^ taut ] etc. 

^ 21. [g]. This is a velar nasal which has no independent 

existence ; its articulation takes place further back than the velar 
position of the corresponding plosives. Its pronunciation is as in 
English Idngy pink. It can occur either at the end or irf the middle 
of the word ; sK. gsK. [^^0:59] (sSinga), xK. [sa:g] (sSmgJ, say, 
imperative of (samgcS, to say), 

§ 22^ [n] This sound has no correspondence in English; the 

Marathi sound resembles English [v] under certain circumstances, but 
such is not the ease with K. There is not the slighest breath accom- 
panying its pronunciation. sK. [r)9:t0] (vata*), gsK. xK. nK. [oodo] 
(vota) glare, sunshine ; [ka:r)u] (kavu) heat, 

§ 25. The aspirated lateral is not an original sound in K. ; it is 
a secondary development, due probably to analogical formations, 
arising out of the glottal fricative; examples: sK., etc. [uhortB] 
(vharta), of. Root (hr) as in (harati) of Sk. In some instances the 
influence of . Marathi pronunciation is felt, but, on the whole, it 
is negligible. Only in one word sK. [nhordirko] (vhardika) 

and its cognates in gsK. xK. there is a possibility of an original sound 
developing from Sk. (vadhuvara-, : *vahuvara-, *vahu-ara, * vhauara, 
* vhora) ; but even here we have doublets [ho: re] (hora), 

< [hor(Ji rke] (hordika). ^ 

§ 24. [1] has also been classified by Sanskrit Grammarians as 

dental; like [n] it is pronounced higher up than dental plosives. 
'Fhere is only the clear variety, as in English love, in use ; the dark 
variety, as in , English purple, is not commonly heard. It is fully 
voiced : sK. [lesune] (lasuna) garlic ; [le : pu] (lepu) painting 

or application of medicine^, [va:li] grftr (vali) creeper] sK. [tsel:i] 
(callT), gsK. [^ffilri] daughter, girl] sK. gsK. [karli] 
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1[k:ali),^xK.. nK. [ka:!] «ifT^ (kal) yederday^ The alternation between 
[I]* and [n] is ‘not uniformly distributed ; it is more likely a 
characteristic of the speech of women, children, and of the lower 
classes, as noticed in other Indo- Aryan languages ; sK. .[nimbuno] 
(nimbuvo), gsK. [limbijo] (limbiyo) lemo.i ; sK. [lon^] 

5^^* (loncS), gsK. [non^S] (nonaeS) pickles. 

§ 25. The articulation of the lateral retroflex [1] has already 
been described in § 20, It occurs only in the intervocalic position, 
and as a result of this in the final position in xK. and nK. 
In K. as in Marathi it represents the intervocalic single [1] ^ of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, except in tatsamas and s^mi-tatsamm. Medially 
it occurs l:\efore dental [t] : sK. [kolta] (kalta) u known] this is 

a result of the loss of the neutral vowel between the two sounds. 
Finally : sK. [ba:l] vocative for (bain), having a doublet [bala:] 

(bsla). [1] occurs through assimilation of [1]: sK. 

(pallo), xK. nK. [psdlo] (pad-Io). 

§ 26, [r] has only two values in K. • initially it is an alveolar 

rolled [r] as in Bengali, with two or three taps of the tongue against 
the teeth-ridge {Beng, Phon., § 21); medially and finally it is just 
an alveolar flap j the rolling in these positions is characteristic of 
only affected speech. sK. gsK. [rarti] (r^ti), xK. nK. [ra:ta] 
TRf (rat(a) ) night] sK. gsK, [borri] (bari) side: sK. gsK. 
[sa:ra] ^ (sara), xK. nK. [s9:r] ( sar) move away. sK. gsK. 

[mQ:ri] mfk (mari), xK, nK. [ma : r] (mar) strike. . 

§ 27. [s], like [1, n], is considered dental, but it has a -higher 

articulation. In fact it is an alveolar. In K. as in its sister-dialect 
it appears only before back vowels ; this is a test for determining 
in certain cases whether a given word is inherited or borrowed. In 
morphology it alternates with the palatal alveolar, since it is palatalis-* 
ed before front vowels. sK. [somo] ^ ( sama) straight., satisfactory ; 
[su:t9] (suta) string] [so;ji] (soyi) desiccated cocoanut ] 

[parsu] (pasu) a loop] [b9;s:] (bass) enough. It oQcurs also 
before [t] and [th]. 

1 This change of Skt. -1- to modern Indo-Aryan -1- is common to Gujarati, 
Bajasthani, Singhalese, Oriya, Panjabi and all those dialects where -n- of Skt. is 
changed to 
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§ 28. The palato-alveolar [J] is without lip-rounding. Its* 
position is ^paore forward than that of the corresponding fricatives. 
It replaces the Sanskrit retroflex (s), but in learned circles the true 
retroflex is employed wherever it occurs in Sanskrit. In K. it 
represents both original [J], and the palatalised alveolars before^ 
front vowels and the palato-alveolar affricates : sK. nK. [J* 0 mbe;ri] 
(dambari) hundred^ Sk. (satam) : [fikta] ftnffT (siktS) learns^ 
Sk. (6ika-) ; sK. [kalso] : [kajji] (kajso, kaldi) blackish \ 

[pis:o J ftraft (pisso) : [pip-.i ] fqftjj (pi66i) foolish^ mad. 

§ 29. The retroflex fricative is used only in borrowed words or 

in a fricative group the second element' of which is a retroflex, 

unvoiced plosive; in this case the orthography uses (s) or (s) indis- 
criminately, Acoustically it is not perceptibly different in a'ptual 
speech from the palato-alveolar. 

§ 30. tThe glottal fricative is voiced in K. The proper symbol 

for this voiced [h] is [fi] ; but [h] is also used. It occurs everywhere 

except in the final position after a vowel. Initially it alternates in 
certain historical cases with the aspirated labio-dental lateral (see § 28 
above). Examples : sK. [ha:4i] (hadi) bring ; xK. [kaBalle] 
(kahalS) what\ In this last example the medial [h] or [B] 
corresponds to the alveolar [s] of sK. and gsK. In sK, and gsK. 
intervocalic [h] disappears after aspirating the preceding consonant : 
sK, [bhagre] (bhayra) ontside^ cf. Marathi [bafier] (baher). 

It is retained, however, when the preceding consonant is a fricative : 

sK. [seBdno] (sahSvo) siijrtk, [soBsdzo] (sahaja) naturally^ 

In 8entence-5a?^^^^^ there is a voiceless [h], and this is generally 
the case when the preceding consonant is a voiceless plosive. This 
voiceless [h] is dropped in many cases : sK. (davo hatu) becomes 
(dav-hatu) and then [da:u- a:tu] (dav-atu) left handy etc. The 
de-aspiration of the aspirated plosives at the end of a word is 
probably due to this devoicing of the [fi]. 

§ 81, [z] sounded with a medium voice, occurs only in foreign 

words, especially from Persian and Portuguese. It alternates in 

these cases with the dento-alveolar [dz] : K. [msezo] ^ (meza), 

tahley cf. Port, (mesa), Persian (mez) ; a doublet of this is K. [meSzi] 
(na^ji) table. Modern borrowings from Persian and European 
languages contain this [z], but in the speech of the uneducated 
people the affricate is more common. 
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§ 82. , There is only the palatal semivowel [j] used in K, as ^in 
MaVa^i; (w) or consonantal [u] is rare, being replaced by [i?]. Its 
presence is felt especially in those instances whe»*e the dento-alveolar 
affricates and fricatives are palatalised before front vowels ; sK,, etc. 
:r(i)] mfK (cari, pronounced cyari) /our. 

THE VOWELS 

§ 38. The vowel sounds of Konkani are shown below in the 
diagram in relation to the Cardinal Fowels recorded by Prof. Daniel 
Jones on H. M. V. Record B. 804. The Cardinal Vowels are 
indicated by square brackets and the approximate position of K. 
vowels shown by crosses. In addition to these simple sounds there 
are fwo diphthongs [eu] and [ai]. All vowels and diphthongs may 
be nasalised ; it is to be observed that nasalisation has the effect of 
raising appreciably the tongue position in the case of front vowels. 


FRONT CENTRAL BACK 



§ 34, The length of vowel sounds is very important in K. and it 
should be clearly borne in mind that the tongue position is slightly 
more elevated in the case of the long vowels than in the short and 
that it is not merely a question of quantity. With this must be 
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cofinected the idea of consonantal length in order to appreciate fully* 
the differences in the pronunciation of groups like sK. [kQ:^i] 
(kS(Ji) remo,vey take away^ and [kadri] (kad^i) a stick. To the 
uninitiated^ and particularly to Dravidian sj)eakers who do not use 
the neutral vowel [ 0 ], the first (a) will appear to be the lengthene(^ 
variety of the second (a), whereas, in reality, the total phonetic length 
in the second case is slightly in excess of the first. 

§ 35. [i:, i]. Pronunciation same in all the K. dialects: [ki:do]^^^#t 
(kido) « ; [pi:t(0)] (p!ta) kneaded flour, [pit:i] ftrf? (pitti) 

powder) [bi:] (bf) seed) etc. 

§36. [e:, S:, e, these sounds alternate with the following : 
[se:, §e:, aa] ; this change seems to depend upon the quality of the 
following vowel. Examples: sK. [k^l«] (kele) a 6 a7tana, [fiedi] 

fife (keji) hariana jdant, [ke:ll:] (kSli) himanas ) [bbteito] (bheba), 
[bhe:ti] (blieti) iniervieio, ineeiing ) [bhnstia :] (bhettS) 

breaks, [blierti] ^ (bheti) broke^i condition ; [pseb] (P^Io) a 

glass, [ke:sa] (kesu) hair ; [te:ru] tteru) sacred car used 
in car fastivals. It will be seen from these examples that the series 
[e:, §:, e, 5] is replaced by the series [a^:, a?,, m,] when the 

following vowel is not (i, I, I, 1 ,) (u, u, fi; ) ; in the Devanagarl 
alphabet there is no separate sign for the two series j this remark 
holds good for the corresponding back vowels (see § 38 below). 

§ 37.* [a:, d:, a, cl] ; sK. [ba:ra] (bara) twelve] [ka:ro] 
(karo) a cowrie ) [ga:uu] ;iTtl (g^vu) town ; [kanto] ^rr€t (kanto) 
thorn. It must be remembered here that the neutral vowel is n^ot 
the short corresponding to this long vowel ; in those dialects where 
the neutral does not exist a broad pronunciation has resulted (see 
§ 40 below). 

§ 38, [or, 6:, o, 6] alternates with the series [o:, 5:, 0, 3], under 
the same conditions as for the e-seires, although there is only one 
orthographic sign in the script. Examples : [pJ)!^] qfet (pob) 

a pan-cake, [po:li] qtfe (poli) special delicacies, particularly sweets ; 
[bholo] (bhojo) m., [bho:li] ^tfe (bho}i) f., simple, unsophisti- 

cated ; [kojso] ^ 0^1 (kolso) coal, [ko(:)la] (koju) juice, solution ; 

[8o:4i] (sO;i) let yt^yjsexjti] (so^ti) lucky-dip ;'[dzDjo] 

V 

(jolo) let it burn. 
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§ 89, [u:,6:,u, fi]. Examples: sK., etc. [khuino] igroii (kbona) 

tneli, secret ■, [du>ki] (duki) joawj [duba:ri] {Aah&ti) double 

xK. nK. [dukaje] ^^3 (dukaja) famine ; [^0r4u(:) y (cer(Jfi) 

cAild; [ruv:9] (rui|iva) a sore, boil, etc.; [kuv:a:JS] 

(kuva]S, kuvvalS) pum'phin, gourd ; sK. [mu :gu] ^ (mugu), gsK.^etc. 
[ruurgu] (mumgu), Sk. (mudga-) a hind of pulses, 

§ 40. [ 9 ]. This neutral vowel is the most intriguing in the 

pronunciation of Konkani ; this, the so-called short ^ (a), is really not 
th6 short corresponding to the long (a), but is of a different 
timbre altogether. In certain dialects of the Christian speakers 
it has assumed^the back 4 )osition of ^ (8). 

Examples: SK. [m9:nu] a manyid ; cK. [moleipo] 

(majapa) skg ; sK. [moste] (masta) mang ; [badarmo] 

* ... 

(adama) almond; [halaidi] ^c5f^ (haladi) turmeric; [khorji] 

(h§»yi) wAere ? [a:] (arri) pardon ? • 

xK. [rno:nu] a maund ; sK. [khorlu] (khaju) solution, with 
its doublet [ko-iu]. I see here the influence of the broad pronun- 
ciation of this indeterminate vowel. 

Although Konkani has no settled orthography, a word of explana- 
tion is necessary with regard to the pronunciation of this vowel 
when we use Devanagarl characters. When a word consists ortho- 
graphioally of two syllables each containing the vowel [ 9 ], either 
the first or the second is pronounced long according to the stress 

on that syllable, e,g,, ['dzordo] heavg, do:'] verg When 

three syllables containing this vowel follow each other in the same 
word, the middle vowel is invariably long ; the first may be either 
short or long. In general, when a word consists orthographically 
of more than two ?yllables, and two adjacent syllables contain this 
vowel, the second vowel is not pronounced at all : sK. [phork9:t9:] 
(pharkatjo, written as pharakato) useless, dirty, etc. ; [karti] 
(karti, written karati) a boil or abscess. In polysyllabic words 
ending in two syllables containing this [ 0 ], both may belong; 
there is no restriction on long syllables following «ach other in the 
same word, and each is pronounced distinctly. 

§ 41. Normally, only^two diphthongs have survived in learned 
speech, [9i] and [au], These occur only in words borrowed from 
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Sanskrit and the Dravidian languages. But the actual number of 
diphthongs is much larger, and all of them are of the falling variety, 
the stress being on the first element. In the written form one 
element is generally the palatal semivowel or the labio-dental lateral 
[v] (probably developed from the bilabial semivowel which I have 
not been able to trace in the surviving speech habits of the central 
Konkan! people), but they are actually in ordinary speech nothing 
but diphthongs. 

[ie] : — [korietdo] (koriyeda) maybe done^ written either 

as [korjerdo], or as [korijede]. 

[ia] : — [korija:] (koriyft) let iis dS^ or [korid:]. 

[eu]/. — [ke(:)u] (kevu) slag for money) [de:u] (devu) 

God. ' ! 

[seo] : — (j^vo) let him {her, etc.) eat or dine. 

[ai] -[kaili] {k^y\\) f rying pan-, [baile] irrsm (bSyla) wife, 

lady. 

[au] : — [kail] ^T^(kavu) heat ; [bauto] (bfivto) jlagpost. 

[ao] : — [khao] (khavo) let him eat. 

[oi] : — [boi] (boyi) a clone of garlic, or a division of an orange ) 

[koiti] (koyti) a bent hnife used for cutting cocoanut. 

[ui] : — [dzui] (j^yi) jasmine; [mui] ^ (muyi) ant. 

[uo] ; — [dhuoru] (dhuvoru) smoke. 

These are all the more important diphthongs. There are no 
triphthongal or tetraphthongal groups in Konkanl. 

SOUND ATTEIBUTES 

§ 42. LENGTH. We have already noticed that both vowels 
and consonants have length. In the case of vowels the quantity of 
the short or long vocal element is a matter of rhythm. They have 
generally three shades of length ; the difference between the long 
and short vowel is in the tongue position which is more elevated in 
the one case than in the other ; both have a short and long duration ; 
but the lengthened variety has two recognisable durations, depending 
upon whether the syllaWe containing it is closed or open (the syllable 
is said to be closed when the following is a double consonant or a 
consonant group). All Konkani vowels have the three quantities, 
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I ' Monosyllabic words >lways havq the vowel long ; • 

[to;] he; [ti:] she; vocatives have a long final vowel: [ago:] 

addressing the woman as opposed to [nargo] niijt (nago) 
not so, indeed (when talking familiarly with women). High pitch 
of the voice is always accompanied by long quantity, 

§ 44. STRESS. Stress is denoted by [*^] before the syllable 
which bears it. Word stress is generally initial, but may be varied 
according to the needs of the speaker in order to emphasize a 
particular shade of meaning ; an example of this has been already 
given in §40. Since the^e is no well-defined word order in Konkani, 
word-stress is subordinate to sentence-stress, and this will depend 
upon* the sense in which they are used. In words borrowed from 
Sanscrit, stress is generally on the heaviest syllable ; and as a result 

of this tendency proper names are stressed similarly. 

• • 

Sentence-rhythm is very characteristic of the language, but is 

extremely varied. Unlike in Bengali all words, including pronominals, 
conjunctions and other particles are stressed. 

For the purpose of stress K. words have to be divided into several 
syllabic groups, since a secondary stress is developed in polysyllabic 
groups ; generally two syllables form one group, except when the 
next contains the neutral vowel, in which case it may also be included 
in this group. This secondary stress will be denoted by grave accent 
['] before the syllable so stressed. Examples; ['modhu'koru] 
(Madhukaru, a proper name , ; but in a sentence group this may be 
omitted . e,g., ['modhuk oranae] (MadhukarSne) by Madhukar ; 

['timiggM(:)l] (timingila) a ['kus0r'ma:n(jolir] RusseWs viper; 

but as in the first case cited above, in a sense-group this secondary 
stress is likely to be slurred over, unless the real stress is transferreji 
to that syllable. 

§ 45. INTONATION. As an element of speech intonation 
or pitch of voice is not very significant in Konka:ai* If shares with 
Bengali and other Indo-Aryan languages the ti^o words [u] and 
[fia] where intonation has signific value (see Beng. Phon., § 6*2) 
sentence intonation, however, is more important, and plays a 
considerable part in the semantic significance of the word-group, 
put this subject needs to be studied separately for each dialect and 
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pos&ibly in eaeb region. Even so far as sK. itself id coaoerned 
sentence intonation differs in the two Kanaras. 

§ 46. There is one point which requires careful study in the 
two Central Brahmin dialects, with regard to pronunciation of 
individual words in, a sentence-group. It was already remarked 
that the Christian and Northern dialects generally drop the final 
vowel of an individual word, even in grammatical construction 
(see §l above). In sK. and gsK. words by themselves, whether 
inflected or not, end in vowels, but these vowels tend to disappear 
in a sentence-group. Thus [konS] (konS) means by whotn ? but 
[kon kj©l:S] (for konS kellS) who has done it ? literally, by tvhom is it 
done^ Such examples may be multiplied without number.* 

It is generally contended that' the final vowel in Konkari is a 
result of Dravidian influence, and that its disappearance in a sentence- 
group represents its original nature, but this is not so. Kofikani 
has preserved the Middle Prakrit final vowel, and the disappearance 
is due to the rapidity of normal speech. In such cases where a 
man is bound to speak slowly all the final vowels are preserved, 
and even in rapid speech they are found at the end of sense-groups, 
§47, In conclusion a few connected passages in two of the 
Central Konkani dialects will be given in phonetic transcription with 
a literal translation. Sentences are divided into portions by vertical 
lines I and ||, indicating sense-groups, the double lines expressing 
a slight pause (see Beng. Phon,^ § 57 j. 

§ 48. The following passage is taken from the First Book of 
Konkani published by the Codialbail Press, Mangalore ; it represents 
the dialect spoken by the Christian community in Kanara. 

';f^edzu 

r /% fs 

tumij ^edzuk vojkista'; tqi :?ii 'ta:tso 'mog | karta : tgi : ? || 
^edzutso ;'moq I karidzaj 'dza:lja : r | 'pojlS | 'ta : ka: 'vo)kadza : j\|| 
'^edzu I dev dza:vna;fa:' ; i) sarqa: a:ni 'sdvsa : ra : tso | rat8na;r ;ll 
'a:ni I 'sarv 'va^ctitso' | dhani. \\ 'armcfa 'mega: 'pa:sun | to | 'sarga: 
'tha:vn I "s8vsa:ra:nt a:jlo;l| 'nidz dev'arstfl:'! 'tarits 

ku(J|a:ni| 'atmo ghevn, || 'nidz monre'/ dza ; lo ll 'tet:is| 'vorsd.. 
'parjamt, 11 ' j-.a; 'sSvsa : ra : nt \ ^^ijelo ; || a : ni | 'kac^ek | 'saba:r' 
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dugitl 'sbsun, II 'ci’.plSl 'pavitr 'raga:t 1 vikra:vQ\ H 'saba-.r' | 'volvol- 
3 a:ni, 11 jeka: 'khursa:rt melo. tl 

JESUS 

Do you know Jesm ? Do yon love him ? In order to love Item 
it is necessary to know him first. Jesus is God ; {he is) Creator 
of 'Heaven and Earthy and Ruler of everything^ On account of 
his love for us he came down to the earth from heaven ; while being 
really God, taking a piece of our rib and the breath of life he became 
a real man. For thirty-three years he lived in this world ; and in the 
end^ having suffered many difficulties, and shedding holy blood, and 
hauin'g undergone physical torture, he died on the Cross. 

49. I will conclude this short sketch with a specimen of sK. 
It is the first paragraph of a Konkani article by a veteran scholar, 
appearing in the Saraswat Quarterly (Organ of the Kanara 
Saraswat Association, Gamdevi, Bombay), Vol. I, No. 2, p. 27. 

• kogni 'bha:J*:a 

'sa rras'vota 'troima rsika I 'ka:4t80 'vitsa;ru| 'lokfi:k 'kolto :^i, II 
'tSe I 'kosl ja : 'bhaJStu 'barauka : ii 'hja : Vijaja : ^eri | 'loka : ntu ll 
bhin :a 'vica rra | 'a : jilae II. 'tho4e^9n9' I! 'kogni 'bhaJStu | 't® | 
barauka: | 'mhana:!®. d 'mh9isu:r 'prantd:tulja\ai | 'tS | 'kana4i:atu 
baranka:!! 'afi | 'sutsail®, i) ^masta 'lokfi:g®l®| ‘'mhan:S| 'ta6| 
igra^i'rntu 'barauka: n 'aji ( disurn'ii 'a:jil8ell. 'tjan 'mifc :I | 'nw | 
traimatsika 11 'igra^itntu | 'baran^sel 'tharlS. # • 

THE KOI^KANI LANGUAGE 

ta 

After the idea of publishing the Saraswat Quarterly became 
generally known, different suggestions came to the people with 
respect to the language in which it was to be written.^ Some said 
it should be written in Konkani. Residents wf Mysore suggested 
that it should be written in Kanarese. Most people were of opinion 
that it should be written in English. Therefore, it was decided to 
publish this Quarterly in English. 




TRUE DATES OF THE BUDDHA AND OTHER 
CONNECTED EPOCHS 

By 

Dhirendranath Mukhopadhyaya. 

Diwan Bahadur L.T). Swamikannu Pillai (Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XLII, pp. 197-204) working from the week-days recorded 
for events of the Buddha’s life as given in Bigandet’s ‘ Life of 
Gaudama,’ finds that they suit Tuesday April 1, 478 B.C., which 
consequently he regards as the true date of the Bu(fdha’s death. 
But we should remember here that only one week-day out of 
the four given in Bigandet can be verified with this epoch. As 
i-uch this epoch cannot be accepted as the true date of Buddha’s 
death, provided astronomical data recorded have got any worth. 
With Swamikannu’s date of 478 B.C. for Buddha’s death we 
come to 558 B.C. for the year of Buddha’s birth. In this year 
Vaisakhi purnima occurred on Sunday the 15th April, as against 
Friday of the tradition. Hence Swamikannu -went over to the 
nexf year 557 B.C., thus making the span of Buddha’s life one 
of 79 years as against the unanimous verdict of 80 years of all 
Buddhist chronicles. Similarly on Swamikannu’s epoch Buddha 
entered into solitude on Sunday the 22nd June (Ashadhl 
purnima) 529 B.C. as against Monday. Though Swamikannu 
makes the Buddha enter into solitude on the next day (Monday) 
there was no purnima then. On Swamikannu’s own calcula- 
tions, purnima ended the previous night at about 8 p.m., even 
long before midnight when Gautama left Kapilavastu. He 
attained Buddhahood or Nirvana on Friday the 18th April 
{Vaisakhi purnima) 523’ B.C. as against Wednesday. Hence 
Swamikannu wentover to the next year, 522 B.C., Wednesday the 
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8th April {Vaisakhl pnrnima). But even on his calculatiipn ' 
pnrtfimd ended this day at about 2-40 p.m. But from the 
tradition preserved, it is evident that purnima should have 
continued that day till the next morning : ‘ In the morning of 

the Vaisakhl purnima day Sujata was preparing her gift... in the 
evening Buddha defeated Mara... A little before daybreak... on 
the day of the full moon. ..the perfect science broke at once over 
him. He became the Buddha.’ 

As for the other proposed dates 483, 486 or 487 B.C. we see 
that none of these dates do satisfy the week-days recorded for 
events of the Buddha’s life. Swamikarinu Filial has also shown 
that none of the proposed dates 544, 543 or 483 B.C.- satisfy the 
week-days recorded. The epochs 483, 486 or 487 B.C. vnight 
otherwise have originated with the accession of Vijaya Simha to 
the throne bf Ceylon. Vijaya landed in Ceylon the very year in 
which the Buddha died. But it is unthinkable that that was the 
very year of his accession to the throne of Ceylon, which must 
have taken place some years later, as is also evident from the 
chronicles. 

In May 1932, Nirvana year 2476 of Buddha expired 
according to the modern Ceylonese reckoning. This gives 2476 — 
1931 = 545 B.C. for the date of Buddha’s Nirvana. Up to 
April 1932 this year was 2475. Careless conversion easily makes 
this year (2476 — 1932) or (2475— 1932), i.e., 544 or 543 B.C. 
Calculation from the current year, of course, gives 544 B.C. 
But the ancient Ceylonese date of the Buddha’s Nirvana as given 
in the Oriental Magazine of Ceylon and quoted by James Prin.sep 
• in ins Indian Antiquities (1858, Vol. II, p. 165) is 546 B.C. 
546 B.C. is also the date of the Nirvana of the last Buddha 
according to the Northern Buddhists (vide Weber, Hist, of Indian 
Literature, p. 287). With this date of the Buddha’s Nirvapa or 
attainment of Buddhahood all other dates are found to be 
exactly true to the Buddhist tradition. Thus we find that the 
Buddha was born on Friday, the 30th March (Vaisdkhi purnima) 
581 B;C. {purtiimd began at 10* 30”* p.m., Ujjaini Civil Time, 
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. aud ended the next day at 8* 45“ p.m.) He left Kapilaft^astu 
in the* midnight . of June 17 (Ishadhl purnimd) 553 B.C. 
{purnimd began at 8* 10“ p.m., Ujjaini Civil Time^ and ended 
the next day at 6'‘ 30“ r.M.) and he entered into solitude the 
next morning on Monday, the 18fch June (Ashddhl purnimd), 553 
B.C. in his 29th year. He attained Buddhahood or Nirvana 
on Wednesday, the 3rd April (Vaisdhhl purnimd), 546 B.C. 
(purwima ended at 11*^ 45“ a.m., Djjaini Civil Time, in the 
morning of April 4) when he completed his 36th year and 
his Parinirvana or death occurred on Tuesday, the 15th April 
(Vaisdhhl purnimd), 501 B.C. {purnimd began the previous 
night flt'l'" 30“ A.M., Ujjaini Civil Time), when he completed 
his 80th year, exactly tallying with all astronomical data available. 
The distinction between the Buddha’s Nirvapa or attainment of 
Buddhahood, and. his Parinirvana, or death, was very ingeniously 
pointed out by Mr. Curter for the first time {vide Cunningham’s 
Indian Eras, p. 36).. But owing to insufficient data at his 
disposal he could not arrive at the correct date for the Buddha’s 
death. Dr. Bhandarkar also in the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Vol. X, p. 268, accepts the distinc- 
tion between the Nirvana and the Parinirvana of the Buddha. 

Now with the above dates in the Buddha’s life we come to 
the exact determination of the date of Chandragupta Maurya and 
that of his grandson Asoka. 

I’rom Puranic and other records we kno.w that Ajatasatru 
reigned for 25 years. His son Harshaka or Darsaka reigned for 
24 years. In some manuscripts of the Vdpu Purdna the name 
Harshaka is to be found {vide Dr. Wilson, Vishnu Purdm, ‘ 
Book IV, Ch. 24). Then Ajatasatru’ s son-in-law, Udayana, reigned 
for 33 years. (This will be further discussed later on.) Then 
followed kings with the names Nandivardhana,»Mahanandin, etc. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar is inclined to regard these two kings as 
belonging to the Nanda. dynasty. {Vide Journal of the Behar 
and Orissa Research Society, 1923, p. 418.) Dr. Vincent Smith 
was also of that opinion {Early History of India, 4th ed., p. 41). 
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Now the reign period of all the Nanda kings as given in the 
Puratias is one of 100 years. Mr. Pargiter in his ‘ Dynasties 
of the Kali Age,’ p. 24, remarks: ‘The time assigned to 
Mahapadma may mean the entire length of his life, as the Matsya 
Parana seems to imply ; and if so, the whole dynasty may have 
lasted about a hundred years as stated.’ But the Puranas never 
bring into calculation the pre-regnal years of any king. However, 
if we regard Nandivardhana and Mahanandin as Nandas and 
take their regnal periods into consideration then the Nanda period 
of 100 years is easily explained. Thus for the period between 
Ajatasatru and the last Nanda, we have 

Ajatasatru ... 25 years. 

Harshaka or Darsaka ... 24 ,, 

Udayaswa ... 33 ,, 

The Nandas from Nandivardhana 
to the last Nanda ... 100 ,, 

Total ... 182 years, 

Now knowing that the Buddha died 8 years after Ajatasatru’s 
accession, the period between the Buddha’s death and the death 
of the last Nanda is one of 182 — 8 = 174 years. Adding to this 
24 years for Chandragupta and 25 years for Bindusara we get 
174+24+25 = 223 years for the period between the Buddha’s 
death and the accession of Asoka. Now Buddhaghosa in his 
Samanta PasAdikd, i.e., the commentary on the Yinaya, states 
this period as one of 224 years. (The reckoning from one 
mahuscript only yields this -figure.) We have got the Puranic 
figure for this differing by only one year. It seems, the difference 
of one year is due to an inter-regnura of one year between the 
Nanda and the Maurya dynasty. This figure is usually stated in 
other Buddhist sources as 214 years. But if we remember that 
‘ there is a constant difference of 10 years throughout the early 
series of the latter chronicle,’ (James Prinsep, Indian Anti- 
quities, Vol. II, Useful Tables, p. 165), this discrepancy of ten 
years can be easily explained away. 
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• • That there was really a discrepancy of ten }earB will be 
evident from the ' following : ‘ Regarding the subsequent rulers 
there is no agreement in our sources. The sum total of years 
which elapsed between the death of D, Tishya and the accession 
of* Abhaya Dutthagamini is given as 96 (oi lOG).’ — Kern, 
Manual of Buddhism, p. 119. Again, ‘ If we wish to weigh 
against each other the value of the Southern and that of the 
Northern Sources we must begin by leaving out of the reckoning 
all unwarranted additions, either by the Sinhalese or by others. 
By so doing and l)y waiving points of secondary importance, 
we perceive that the difference turns about ten years. The Pali 
Canon fixing the Council at Vaisali at 100 years after Nirvana, 
whereas most Northern traditions give 110 years ’ {ibid, p. 107). 

Now let us come to the Jaina evidence on* this point. 
Frpm Jaina chronicles we get the period between Jina Nirvana and 
the death of the last Nanda which was synchronous with the death 
of the Jaina patriarclrSthulabhadra as 219 (in some as 215) years. 
We know that both the Buddha and Mahavira were called ‘ Jina,’ 
they were contemporaneous for sometime and there were striking 
similarities between the two religions which flourished side 
by side. (Vide P. V. Bapat, M.A., ‘ A Comparative Study of a 
Few Jaina and Ardba-Magadhi Texts with the Texts of the 
Buddhist Pali Canon,’ in the Sir Asutosh Memorial Volume.) 
With Jina Mahavira his death was Nirvana, with Jina 
Buddha his attainment of Buddhahood was Nirvana and his 
death was Parinirvana. Hence the Nirvana and Parinirvana of 
the Buddha as well as the Nirvanas.of the Buddha and Mahavira 
were confounded at times causing troubles. Now this period of 
219 years from Jina Nirvana to the death of the last Nanda will 
clearly be seen to be the period between Jina Buddha’s Nirvana 
(attainment of Buddhahood which happened 45 years before 
his death) anfl the death of the last Na,nda. We have already 
got the Puranic figure for the period, between the Buddha’s death 
and the death of the last Nanda, as one of 174 years. Adding 
to this 45 years for the period between Buddha’s Nirvana and 
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Parinirvaua we get exactly 174+45 *=219 years, the'figuce 
from Jaina sources. Hence we see that the Puranic,' Jaina 
and Buddhist evidences are quite in harmony, with slight dis- 
crepancies which are easily explained away. 

In some Jaina chronicles the period between Jina Nirvana 
and Vikrama is stated as 470 years. This places Mahavira’s 
death in 470 + 58 = 528 B. C., i.e., 18 years after the Buddha’s 
Nirvana or attainment of Buddhahood (546 B.C.). In others 
it is stated that Vikrama was born 470 years after Jina Nirvana 
and he became king 16 years later, i.e., 486 years (or 488 years 
from other reckonings as shown by Dr. Hoernle, I. A., Vol. XX, 
p. 359) after Jina Nirvana. Now adding 486 or 488 years to 
the epoch of the Vikrama era (58 B. C.) we get 544 or 546 B. C. 
which we know to be the date of the Buddha’s Nirvana. Dr. 
Hoernle also remarked, ‘ In any case the coincidence of the years 
of the Mahavira’s and Buddha’s Nirvana is a curious result ’ 
(I.A., Vol. XX, pp. 341-61). Hence it seems, this discrepancy 
of 16 or 18 years had arisen from a confusion of the Nirvanas 
of the Jinas (Mahavira and Buddha). 

Another plausible explanation of the Ceylonese date 
483 B.C. or that of the Cantonese dotted record of 
486 B.C. is perhaps to be ascribed to the above. Some 
Buddhists perhaps mistook the date of Jina Mahavira’s Nirvana 
(528 B.C.) for that of Jina Buddha’s Nirvana and then sub- 
tracted 45 years from this and got 528-45=483 B.C. 

The total period between Jina Nirvana and Vikrama being 
488v years, by subtracting 219 years from this we get 488—219= 
269. years for the period between Chandragupta and Vikrama- 
ditya. Adding this to 58 B.C. the epoch of the Vikrama era, 
we get 269 -b 58 = 327 B.C., for the death of the last Nanda. 
Again, hy subtracting 219 years (the Jaina figure) from 546 B.C. 
we get 546—219 = 327 B.C. or, by subtracting 174 years (the 
Puranic figure) from 501 B.C., thq date of the Buddha’s 
death, we get exactly the same figure 501 — 174=327 B.C. for the 
death of the last Nanda. After his death there seems to have 
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bgen bn inter-regnum of about a year after which Chandr^fgupta 
ascemdcd the throne in 326 B.C. That this is true will be 
evident from the following : ‘While Alexander was stopped in 
his advance at the Hyphasis in 326 B.C. he was informed by a 
native chieftain Bhagala or Bhagela whose statements were 
confirmed by Poros, that the king of the Gangaridae and Prasii 
nations on the banks of the Ganges was named, as nearly as the 
Greeks could catch the unfamiliar sounds, Xandrames or 

Agrammes The reigning king was alleged to be extremely 

unpopular owing to his wickedness and base origin ’ 

(Vincent SmithJ E.H.T.,4th ed., p. 42). ‘Bhagala’ seems to me 
to b& '^BMgurayana,’ the brother of the commander-in-chief of 
Chandragupta Maurya in the ‘ Mudra Rakshasa ’ and Xandra- 
mes is evidently ‘ Chandramas ’ (the moon), i.e., (^handragupta 
' the Klaurya. Tfie reigning king during Alexander’s visit in 
326 B.C. was therefore Chandragupta. From the ‘MudrS 
Rakshasa ’ also we„ learn that Chandragupta was of low origin 
and a scion of the Nanda family. It seems clear that he was 
born of the last Nanda’ s queen Mura (probably a Kshattriya 
daughter of the Moria clan), but by a barber paramour. Hence 
the extreme unpopularity of the king for his base origin and 
his wickedness for having exterminated the Nanda dynasty. 
In fact Chandragupta w'as an illegitimate scion of the Nanda 
family and as he was of low origin, his father being 'a barber, 
he preferred being called by his mother’s name. (In the Jones 
manuscript of the Vayu Puraqa at the India Office Library the 
Mauryas are called 'Nanda samhhuta.’) Hence his dynasty 
was named ‘ Maurya.’ Though as a result of the palace- revolu- 
tion Chandragupta became king, the throne was tpo hot for 
him and he had to flee away from the capital in co.mpany with 
Chanakya. The Buddhist and Jaina storieS on Chandragupta 
and Chanakyajearning a lesson from the conversation of a mother 
and her children depict^ the situation. The story runs thus : 

‘ At evening they (Chandragupta and Chanakya) reached a 
village, and going about in quest of food, they came to the but 
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of a '^oor woman who had just prepared the supper 'for her 
children. One of them greedily put his finger right in thea mid- 
dle of the dish and being burnt began to cry. The mother raile'd 
at him for being as big a fool as Chapakya was. Hearing 
himself alluded to in such terms, Chanakya entered the house 
and asked the woman the meaning of what she had just said. 
The woman replied that the child had burnt his fingers because 
he would eat from the middle of the dish instead of from the 
outer part which was cool ; in a similar way Chapakya had 
been defeated because he had not secured the surrounding 
country before attacking the stronghold of the enemy ’ 

Chandragupta, in disguise, at this time saw Alexander 
and tried to induce him to invade Pataliputra. Alexander 
got offended and Chandragupta had to seek safety by a speedy 
flight. After Alexander’s retirement Chandragupta seems to' 
have induced Philippos wdio seems to me to be ‘ Parvata ’ of the 
Mudra-Raksliasa, to help him. Chandragupta had then Philippos 
murdered in 324 B. C. and re-ascended the throne of Pataliputra 
after subduing his enemies. ‘ Malayaketu ’ in the Mudra- 
Rakshasa seems to refer to General Meleager or to Seleucus who 
might have remained with Philippos in India for some time. 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal also identifies ‘ Malayaketu ’ with Seleucus. 
(Fide Ind. Ant., XLII, p. 265.) ‘ Vairochaka ’ in the same 

drama might refer to Poros II and ‘ Bhagurayana ’ as already 
stated to Bhagela, 

From all Jaina records we learn that after Jina Nirvana 
Pa,laka’s dynasty ruled for 60 years and then the Nandas ruled 
for 155 years. Hemachandra’s sole figure of 155 years for the 
time after Jina Nirvana when Chandragupta became king evidently 
refers to the duration of the Nanda dynasty as given in all Jaina 
records. Merutunga in his Vicarasreni quotes the verse of Hema- 
chandra and dismisses it as contradicted by all other sources which 
place the same event sixty years later in 215 A. V. That 155 
years is an impossible figure for the period between, Mahavira’s 
death and the death of the last Nanda also follows from the 
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.inacripVon of Kharavela, the Jaina king of KaliAga, whef^ it is 
stated Ithat 300 years after Nandaraja is equivalent to 164 years 
after Raja Maurya (Chandragupta). Thus the duration of the 
Nanda dynasty is one _ of 300 — 164 = 136 years. The reign 
period of kings from UdaySswa or the first Nand? or Asoka to the 
last Nanda according to the Puranas is 137 years (Udayana as 
king Qf the Vatsa country for 4 years, then 33 years as king of 
Pataliputra, plus 100 years for the total duration of kings from 
Nandivardhana to the last Nanda) . Due to an error of 16 years for 
causes already explained, this period is stated in Jaina works as 
155 years. The period between the first and the last Nanda 
being;136 or 137 years it is impossible that Mahavira died only 
18*years and that the Buddha died only 28 years before the first 
^ Nan4^ as supposed by some. , 

That Udayana or Udayaswa was the first Asoka or king 
Nandin of the Buddhist and the first Nanda of the Jainas will be 
evident from the following : King Ajatasatru ascended the 
throne 8 years before Buddha’s death (501 B. C.) and reigned for 
27 years according to the Matsya Purana. Therefore he ruled 
from 509 to 482 B. C. His son [Harshaka or Darsaka, who was 
childless, ruled for 24 years till 458 B. C., when Harshaka’s 
brother-in-law Udayana ascended the throne of Pataliputra. Dr. 
Bhandarkar identifies Darsaka with Naga (probably Saisunaga) 
Dasaka who is represented in the Ceylonese Chronicles as the 
last king of Bimbisara’s line. The Ceylonese tradition is con- 
firmed by the following passage in Hiuen Tsang’s Si-Yu-Ki. 

“ To the south-west of the old Sangharama about 100 li 

is the Sangharama of Ti-lo-shi-kia. It was built by the -last 
descendant ofBimbisara raja.” ‘The name of the second Sangha- 
rama was probably derived from that of Darsaka.who is here 
represented as the last descendant of Bimbisa/a.’ ■ (H, C. Roy- 
chowdhury, Pol, Hist, of Ancient India, Jind ed., p. 130.) We 
know from Buddhist, Jaina, Puranic,^ and other records that this 

1 Sa vai pura-varam rdj^ prthivydm Kusumdhvayam | Gangdyd dahsine kuh c(fturthe*bdp 
kan§yati \\—Vide also Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 22. 
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king “^Uday ana or 0-su-kia of Hiuen Tsang transferred the . 
capital from Rajagriha to Pataliputra. We also know tilati the 
year 458 B. 0. was exactly the epoch of the earlier Sri Harsha 
era as stated by Alberuni. It seems Harshaka started building 
Pataliputra but could not finish it. As Harshaka had no sobs 
his dominions passed on to Udayana who in memory of his 
brother-in-law Harshaka started the Sri Harsha era from the 
date of declaration of Pataliputra as a capital. It is stated in 
the Dipavamsa that ‘ at the time of the Second Buddhist Council 
Asoka, the son of Sisunaga, was king : that prince ruled in the 
town of Pataliputra.’ ‘ Elsewhere Sisuniiga is called the imme- 
diate predecessor of the Nandas.’ (Kern, Manual oj Buddhisni, p. 
105.) We know that Udayana was not the son but the sdh-in- 
law of Ajatasatru. The Buddhist Jataka similarly mis-states 
Sita as the daughter in place of daughter-in-law of Dasaratha. 
Taranatha mentions that the Second Buddhist Council was held 
under the patronage of king Nandin. In onq Buddhist Chronicle 
we are told that king Nandin ascended the throne 88 years after 
the Buddha’s Nirvana, i.e., in 54G — 88 = 458 B. C. ‘Before 
adducing other testimonies we cannot help observing that the date 
assigned to the second Council (100 years after the Buddha’s Pari- 
nirvana) is impossible, unless the heroes of the tale are purely 
fictitious. A century after the Parinirvapa, Sarvakamin Ayould 

have been at least 140 years of age ; and so, too, the other 

Theras. A chronology leading to such monstrous results con- 
demns itself.’ (Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p. 105.) The 
Mahavamsa states the name of the king at the time of the Second 
Council as Kala-Asoka. Therein it is stated that the end of the 
11th year of Kala-Asoka’s reign was the 100th year after 
the Buddha’s Nirvana, i.e., 546—99 = 447 B. C. which is also 11 
years after 458 B. C. — the date of Udaya’s accession in Patali- 
putra. Hiuen Tsang also states that 100 years after the Nirvana 
. of Tathagata there was a king called 0-,su-kia who changed the 
capital from Rajagriha to Pataliputra and built an outside ram- 
part to surround the city. Hence, from the' above we find very 
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cigarlyythat Udayaswa, the first Asoka or Nandin are one and the 
samatking. 

From the Buddhist tradition that Sisunaga was the imme- 
diate predecessor of the Nandas we see that Udaya was meant by 
them to be the first K anda whose successor was Nandivardhana. 
We have already seen that the accession of Nandin is placed in the 
Buddhist charonicJe 88 years after the Nirvana of the Buddha, 
i.e., in 458 B. C., the date of Udaya’s accession in Pataliputra, 
in the newly founded capital, which happened in the 
fourth year of his reign as king of the Vaisa country. Therefore 
Udaya or the “first Na*nda ascended the throne of the Vatsa 
countty in* 462 B. C. That this is correct will be evident from 
Mi;, t^ayaswal’s reading of the Udaigiri or Hathigumpha inscrip- 
tion of Kharavela, the Jaina king of ICalinga. From this we 
’ learn that Kharavela flourished 164 years after Chan^ragupta the 
Mkurya and 300 years after Nandaraja. We have already seen 
that Chandragupta ascended the throne in 326 B. C. Therefore 
Kharavela flourished in 326 — 164 = 162 B. C, and as this was 
300 years after Nandaraja, Nandaraja ascended the throne in 
300+162 = 462 B. C. Plence w'e see that the Harsha era is 
identical with the Nanda era w'hich was abolished by the orders 
of Chaulukya Vikrama VI about the 11th century A. D. {vide 
Fleet and Leumann on the Chaulukya Vikrama Era — Indian 

m 

Antiquary, Vols. VIII and XII). Dr. R. C. Majumdar also sus- 
pected that the earlier Sri Harsha Era mentioned by Alberuni 
perhaps refers to the Nanda Kala of the Hathigumpha inscription 
of Kharavela. (Vide J. B. O. R. S. 1923, p. 418. ‘A Passage 
in Alberuni’s India — A Nanda Era ? ’) . • • 

One of the large Patna statues in the Indian Museum of 
Calcutta has been identified by Mr. Jayaswal as that' of Udaya 
who built Pataliputra. Dr. R. C. Majumdar .reads the figures 
for 40 and 4, i.e., 44 in the inscription on the statue. Referring 
this to the date of Buddha’s death, we get 501-43«458 
B. 0., the well-known date of Udaya’s accession in Pataliputra. 
Hence Mr. Jayaswal ’s identification seems correct. 
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ill the inscription on the Parkham statue Mr. Jayaswal 
has read the name of king Ajatasatru and the. figures fox' 4v 20, 
10 and 8, and taking these to mean the reign period of Ajata- 
satru, he takes these to mean 4+20-1-10 = 34 years and 8 
months. But this does not seem to be correct. The correct 
period seems to be 4+20 = 24 years, 10 months and 8 days 
or practically 25 years. If 34 was intended, the scribe should 
have written the symbols for 4 and 30 or the figures might have 
been written in the order 4, 10, 20. We know that the reign 
period of Ajatasatru as given by all the Puranas except the 
Matsya (which -gives 27 years) is one of 25 years. 

It has been admitted by all European savants that »there 
is an error of more than 60 years ini the Sinhalese Chronology. 
It will now be seen that the real discrepancy is one of 45 years 
with the Sinhalese, the period between the Nirvana and the 
Parinirvana. By placing the Parinirvana in 483 B.C. (about), 
in place of 501 B.C., i.e., 18 years later, the European savants 
made the discrepancy more than 60 years, i.e., 45+18 = 63 
years. ‘ The preference to the Sinhalese account is, from a 
critical stand-point, the less intelligible, because ever since 
Tumour advocated the claims of the Sinhalese Chronology, it 
has been admitted on all hands that it contains an error of more 
than 60 years. That error has been palliated by the guess. that 
such an error has sprung up after the period of Asoka. But a 
system which contains such a blunder or wilful misstatement at a 
later period is a Jortiori suspicious for more ancient times.’ 
(Keen, Manual of Buddhism, p. 108 ff.) Kern’s suspicions will 
how.be' found to be true from the following. 

According to the Ceylonese chroniclers the period between the 
accession of Ajatasatru and that of Nandivardhana (the successor 
of Kala-Asoka accoVding to them) is 127 years. This period is 
in error by 45 years (the period between Nirvapa and Pari- 
nirvana). Therefore the true period is 82 years. This is exactly 
the period between the accession of Ajatasatru and that of 
Nandivardhana, according to the Puranas (Ajatasatru — 26 years, 
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■ Harsh^ka — 24 years and Udayaswa — 33 years). Now ijftta- 
satrif Ascended the throne 8 years before Buddha’s death (501 
B.C.). Therefore he ascended the throne in 509 B.*©. Subtract- 
ing 82 years from this we come to 427 B.C. for the year of 
Nftndivardhana’s accession according to the Vayu Purana. We 
get 426 B.C., according to the Matsya Purana, a difference only 
of one.year. Then the Nandas from Nandivardhana to the last 
Nanda ruled for 100 years, i.e., up to 427 — 100 = 327 B.C. 
The next year, i.e., in 326 B.C., Chandragupta Maurya ascended 
the throne for the first time. Vincent Smith in his Early 
History of India (4th edition) doubted if 325 B.C. may not be 
the d^e of Chandragupta’s accession. 

• In placing Mahavira’s death even 10 years after the Buddha’s 
deatl^ Jarl Charpentier and otlaers discard Buddhist and Jaina 
tradition altogether. In a very significant passage in the 
Majjhima Nikaya (the Samagama Sutta) it is stated that the 
Buddha, while he was staying at Samagama in the Sakya country, 
heard the news of the death of Niggantha Nataputra (i-e., 
Mahavira) which occurred at Pava. Similar statements are also 
found in the Digha Nikaya. Just after Mahavira’s death quarrels 
ensued amongst his disciples, and the Buddha was asked by 
his disciples if similar things would also happen after him, etc. 
Agaip on the twentieth year of the Buddha’s Nirvana (enlighten- 
ment) there happened a remarkable change in the management 
of the domestic affairs of Gautama Buddha. This seems to have 
been necessitated by the lesson from Mahavira’s death which 
occurred shortly before (528 B.C.), i.e., in the 19th year of 
Buddha’s enlightenment (546 B.C.) . ■ ’ • 

That the year 546 B.C. was the year of the Buddha’s Nirvana 
also follows from the statement of Briddha Garga a^ quoted by 
Varaha Mihira in his Brihat Samhita. There it is stated 
that 2556 years before the Saka Kala, king Yudhishthira 
ruled the earth. The words ‘ Shaddvikapanchadviyutah Saka 
kolas ’ was" rendered by Bhattotpala (A. D. 966) and by 
Kalhana (1148 K. D.), both of Kashmir, as 2526 years 
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(Sh-di — six, diiika — two, pancha — five and dvi — two) ^ befqfe 
the Saka Kala of A.D. 78. Kalhana thus found thafi the 
Mahabharatai . war happened in 2526 — 77 = 2449 B.C., i.e.* 
8102—2449 = 653 years after the epoch of the Kali Yuga era 
and began to vaunt about this in his Raja Tarangini. The true 
meaning of Rndd/icf Garga’s statement is, Shad (six) dvikapancha 
(two fives — 55) and dvi (two), i.e., 2556 years before the Saka 
Kala which is nothing but the Sakya Kala, the era of Sakya 
Muni or the Buddha, as long ago suspected by me in ‘ The Hindu 
Nakshatras ’ (Journal of the Department of Science, Calcutta 
University, Vol. VI, 1924, p. 44). It gets support from the 
following : ‘ And the ultimate basis of them is to be foupd in 
my opinion in the point that in early times, alongside af the 
words Saka, Sdka, as a tribal name, there were in use the forms 
Saka, Saka — Sakka, Sakka, corruptions of Sakya, a Buddfiist.’ 
(Dr. Fleet, The Date of Kanishka, J. R. A. S., 1913, p. 994). 
Moreover, in his Gargi Samhita, Garga mentions Salisuka (200 
B.C.), the fourth successor of Asoka by name and also of 
the later Yavana invasion (by Demetrios) during Pushyamitra’s 
rule. (Vide discussion on this in V. Smith’s E. H. I., 4th ed , 
pp. 228-29.) From Mr. Jayaswal’s ‘ Historical Data in the 
Garga Samhita and the Brahmana Empire.’ (J.B.O.R.S , Vol. 
XIV, 1928, pp. 397-421) we learn that the date of the composi- 
tion of the Garga Samhita was about 58 B.C. Kern long ago 
arrived at the same date of the book. Briddha (the elder) Garga 
thus flourished long before the birth of Christ and his statement 
quoted by Varaha on the Saka KMa cannot refer to the Saka era 
of 78 A.D. Dr. Finot in his article in the B. E. F. E. 0., Vol. 
XVII, 1917, points out that in the 13th century the Thai 
immigrants from Burma brought with them in Indo-China 
the Buddha era,. of 544 B.C. known as the Buddha Saka 
Kala. The date of Buddha’s Nirvana is 546 B.C. Adding 
to this 2556 years, we get exactly 546-1-2556 = 3102 B.C., 
the well known epoch of the Kali Yuga era or that of the 
Mahabharata war. 
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we come to the dates of Asoka’s reign which are*^ inti- 
Hiatefy "connected with the date of the Buddha’s death. We have 
already found Asoka’s accession to have taken place 224 years 
after Buddha’s death, i.e., in 501 — 224 = 277 B.C, .As Asoka’s 
accession was peaceful there seems no reason to suppose that his 
coronation took place some four years later. The statement in 
some Buddhist books which makes his coronation and accession 
the same seems to be the correct one. The idea of Asoka’s 
coronation four years after his accession might have arisen from 
the fact that Udayaswa ^r the first Asoka reigned for four years 
in the Vatsa country before he ascended the throne of Pataliputra. 
This first Asoka reigned for 4 plus 33 or 37 years, exactly the 
same * period as that of Asoka the Maury a. We have already 
, found that Chandragupta the Maurya ascended th^ throne for 
the first time in 326 B.C. Chandragupta iind Bindusara ruled for 
25 and 24 years. Therefore they ruled up to 326—25—24 = 277 
B.C., when Asoka ascended the throne. The statement that 
Asoka had a hundred brothers and he slew ail of them 
with the exception of one seems to refer to his nume- 
rous brethren whom he slew during the Kalinga war and the one 
that was left was his own brother Mahendra. According to the 
oldest chronicles the history of the brothers happened in the 7th 
year of his reign. Therefore the Kalinga war began in 270 
B.C. Now in Rock Edict XIII it is stated that Kalinga was 
conquered when Asoka had been anointed eight years, i.e., in 
268 B.C. The great remorse after the havoc of the Kalinga war 
was more than sufficient to convert Asoka along with Mahendra Snd 
other members of his family shortly after. Burmese Chronological 
Tables translated in Crawford’s Embassy make Mahendra be- 
come a priest and Sanghamitra a priestess ten years after Asoka’s 
accession. In Rock Edict \T1I Asoka says thatTae repaired to the 
Buddhist fold {ayaya Sambodhmi) when hp had been anointed ten 
years. Thus Asoka, Mahendra and Sanghamitra’s conversion 
took place in 266 B. C. [ = 234 A(nno) B(uddha)].. We 
know that in 236 A.*B,, i.e., two years later, Mahendra proceede4' 
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to C^Ion. Hence the statement that Mahendra proceeded io 
Ceylon after he had been twelve years a priest is in error By* ten 
years and should be two years. It was after twelve years ot 
Asoka’s accession or coronation when Mahendra proceeded to 
Ceylon. Thus this happened in 224+12 = 236 A. B. ( = 264 
B.C.). This tallies exactly with the prophecy of Buddha, just 
before his final extinction, that 236 years later, a man, Mahendra 
by name, would reveal the faith in Ceylon. We also know that 
immediately after the Assembly at Pataliputra under the 
patronage of Asoka, which was held that very year — 236 years 
after the Parinirvana — Mahendra undertook the glorious task of 
converting the island of Ceylon. W,e also know from the Buddhist 
tradition that, at the conclusion of this Council, missiodaries 
were sent , to Greece and other foreign countries. (Vide 
Bigandet, The Life of Gaudama, Vol. II, pp. 140-41.) Now from 
Rock Edicts II and XIII we know that Asoka sent missionaries 
to foreign lands when he had been consecrated twelve years. As 
this occurred in 236 A.B. ( = 264 B.C.), it shows clearly that 
Asoka’s coronation (or accession) took place in 236—12 = 224 
A.B., and not in 214 A.B. 

The reference to an exact date in the reign of Asoka is to 
be found in Hiuen Tsang’s Records. (Vide Beal, Buddhist 
Records, Vol. II, pp. 89-90.) It is stated that king Asoka 
erected numerous stupas all over India and desired that the relics 
of the Buddha should be deposited in every stupa at the 
same moment exactly and communicated his wish to his 
preceptor Upagupta. The Ar|iat Upagupta replied ‘Command 
‘the genii to go each to his appointed place and regard the 
sun. When the sun becomes obscured and its shape as if a 
hand covered it, then is the time ; drop the relics into the stupas. 

Meantime th^ king, Asoka, watching the sun’s disc, waited 

for the sign ; then at noon (or the day) the Arhat, 43y his spiri- 
tual power, stretched forth his hand and concealed the sun.’ 

‘ the gods having been ordered to deposit their relics at the 

moment the hapd was seen darkening the sun.’ (Watters^ Yuan 
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C}i,wan)i^ Vol. ll, p. 91.) This is a clear reference to a »fgoIar 
eclipse during Asoka’s reign. This eclipse has been identified by 
^h. Fazy in the Journal Asiatique tor 1930 .nnd a short 
summary of his result is to be found in Mr. Jayaswal’s ‘ A n 
Exact Date in the Reign of Asoka’ (J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XVII, 
p. 400). This was the total solar eclipse of May 4, 249 B.C. 
(astronomical year — 248) . The total phase was observed from 
Northern Punjab and Kashmir in India. This eclipse began at 
9 minutes past 3 o’clock in the afternoon in Asoka’s capital 
Pataliputra and the middle of the eclipse occurred at 4-25 p.m. 
when more thah fths (9‘4 digits) of the sun’s disc (=>12 
digits), was obscured. Mr. E. J. Thomas of the Cambridge 
UnjvOTsity very kindly informs me that in the Journal Asiatique 
of 1932 (April-June) D. Sidersky has written an article on the 
*same subject wherein he is stated to have remarked *that more 
exact calculations show that this eclipse of May 4, 249 B.C. 
was total in Persia and not in India, where it was only 8 digits’ 
and hence he draws the inference that this eclipse can have had 
no connection with the one in the time of Asoka as related in 
Hiuen Tsang. Sidersky, how>ever, intends to identify this eclipse 
with the one of June 15, 242 B.C., which, curiously, he 
admits was not total in India (96 per cent, at Baroda). But 
I have just shown that the eclipse of 249 B.C. was total 
in North Western India and the greatest obscuration in 
Patna was 9*4 digits (calculated from elements given by 
Oppolzer, Schram, Neugebauer and Schoch). Hence Sidersky 
does not seem to be right in saying that this eclipse was not 
total in India and that it was ofily 8 digits there. Moreover, . 
on calculation I find that the eclipse of 242 B.C. was also 
not observed as total by Asoka from bis capital where it was 
obscured to the same extent as the one of,249 B.C. From 
Hiuen Tsang’ s language (‘ and its shape as if a hand covered 
it ’) it does not follow that the sun, was totally obscured as seen 
by Asoka. -Hence Sidersky’s arguments for not accepting the 
eclipse of 249 B.C. do not seem valid. Now this depositing of 
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the I'elics of Buddha in stupas was clearly the occasion jof 
setting up of Pillars of Dhamma (‘Dhamma Thambhas’ in Pillar 
Edict VII) »when Asoka had been anointed 27 years. 27 years 
after Asoka’s coronation as depicted in Pillar Edict VII is, 
therefore, equivalent to 249 B.C. Now in several inscriptions 
of Asoka, the importance of the Nakshatras Tishya and Punar- 
vasu is to be found. The importance of these Nakshatras lies in 
the fact that Sree Krishna’s coronation — ^ Pushy ahhisheka' 
took place on the full-moon day of Pausha and the coronation 
ceremonies of several Hindu kings take place on this occasion. 
In 277 B.C. full-moon in Pausha occurre'd on the' 20th December. 
Purnima ended on this day at midnight (12 p.m. Ujjainj Civil 
Time). The Nakshatra Punarvasu continued till quarter to Icn 
in the night of Dec. 20, 277 B.C., after which the moon entered 
the Nakshatra Tishya or Pushya. Asoka’s coronation ceremony' 
then occurred about 10 o’clock in the night of December 20, 
277 B.C. The importance of Tishya and Punarvasu in Asoka's 
inscriptions is now evident. By January 249 B.C., 27 years 
after Asoka’s coronation had elapsed. This again shows that 
Asoka’s accession and coronation are identical. Otherwise, it 
has to be assumed that his accession took place in 277+4 = 
281 B.C. when Antiochos Soter (280-262 B.C.) with whom 
Asoka’s father Bindusara had friendly intercourse had not even 
ascended the throne. 

We know from the Tibetan tradition that Asoka visited 
Khotan in 260 and 264 A.B. As Asoka’s accession took place 
in 224 A.B. we see that 264 A.B. was 30 years of Asoka’s 
•reign, .when we know his ’queen Asandhimitta died. These 
Khotan traditions show that Asoka’s accession cannot have taken 
place in ‘214 A.B., for in that case it has to be assumed that 
Asoka reigned for< more than 264—214=40 years against the 
unanimous testimony of all Puranic and Buddhist accounts that 
he reigned for 36 or 37 years. Hence Asoka’s entrance into the 
Sarngha^ as a monk, must have taken place 30 years after his 
accessibn;^ in 264 A.B., on the death of his queen. He could not 
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h 2 ,ve e^jtered the Samgha earlier, as we know, a married mq,!! can 
never enter the Samgha. Asoka’s statement ini the Minor Rock 
"Edicts to the effect that ‘ It is more than two yegirs and a half 
that I am hearer of the law, and did not exert myself strenuously. 
Rut it is a year and more that I have entered the Samgha (the 
community of ascetics) and that I have exerted myself strenu- 
ously,’ will now be understood very clearly. Hence follows that 
Asoka was writing these inscriptions 32 years after his accession 
i.e., in 2244-32=256 A.B. And curiously we find these 
inscriptions dated exactly 256 years, evidently after the death 
of Buddha. Dr. Bhandarkar’s translation runs thus ‘ and this 
discoprne 'has been caused to be heard when there had elapsed 
2^6^years).’ (Fide also Dr. Bhandarkar’s Sahasram-Rupnath- 
Brahmagiri-Maski Edicts of Asoka reconsidered,’ — Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. X, 246-268.) 
Ill the first Bairat Rock inscription only the symbols for 50 and 
6 in big types are found below. (Vide plate, Cunningham’s 
Corpus, Vol. I). The symbol of 200 have clearly been worn out. 
This is again a clear confirmation that the figures 256 refer to a 
date. ‘ We believe also that the figures 256, notwithstanding all 
objections, are really intended as a date of the Lord’s Pari- 
nirva^a.’ (Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p. 115.) Drs. 
Fleet and Bubler also held the same view. It seems to 
me that the phrase in the Sahasram Edict ‘ duv^ sapam- 
nMatisatd ’ means ‘ duve ’ (two) ‘ sapamndla ’ (having or 
with fifty-six) ‘atisaid’ (=atisayiid — having exceeded or elapsed), 
i.e., two hundred and fifty-six having elapsed, or atisatd= 
atigatd = atikdtd = atikrdntd. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar pf’th^ 
Calcutta University kindly suggested to me that ‘ dune sapam- 
ndldtisatd ’ might originally have been ‘ duve sapamrtdsdtisatd,’ 
i.e., sapamndsa (-^ shatpanchdsad) ati (=a^hika) ’duve (>= dvi) 
satd ( — sata). We know that Asoka remarried 4 or 3 years after 
the death of his first queen. This again shows that Asoka’s 
accession cannot have taken place in 214 A.B, As in that case, 
his reign period becomes 260-214=46. years or more. The 
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date hi the Minor Rock Edicts is, therefore, 501-— 24^ 
B.C. We also.notice that the Parinirvaija year 256 is eqmva-lent 
to the Nirvana year 256+45 = 301. This being the first year of 
the fourth century after the Buddha’s Nirvana, Asoka took a legi- 
timate pride for this year having fallen during his reign and thqs 
immortalised this in several of bis inscriptions. We know from 
the Puranas that Asoka ruled for 36 years (37 years according to 
the Buddhist Chronicles) and then died. It may be that he 
ruled for 36 years and some months more and thus there is no 
difference in the statements. Therefore Asoka ruled up to 261 A.B. 
( = 240 B.C.). Asoka’s successors then ruled for 51 years more till 
240 — 51 = 189 B.C. when Pushyamitra the Sunga ascended 
the throne. The Sungas ruled for ll2 years, i.e., till 189 — 1;J!.2 = 
77 B.C., when the Andhrabhrityas succeeded them. 

That 27‘3 B.C. is the latest poi5sible date of Asoka’s corona- 
tion follows from Asoka’s mention of five foreign kings. The 
second Rock Edict of Asoka mentions Antiochos and the 13th 
Rock Edict mentions Antiochos and besides this the four other 
kings Ptolemy, Antigonas, Magas and Alexander. Now we 
know that Antiochos Roter was the son of Seleucus who was 
defeated by Chandragupta and made peace with him. There 
was friendly intercourse between Antiochos Soter (280-262 B.C.) 
and Asoka’s father Bindusara. Moreover, the four kings men- 
tioned besides Antiochos, seem to have belonged to the ‘quadruple 
alliance (311 B.C.) of which Seleucus was the subordinate con- 
federate and local representative during his Indian expedition, 
and of the eastern rights and titles of which Antiochos Soter 
became the apparent heritor.’ (Prinsep, Indian Antiquities, Vol. 
II, p. 29.) Hence Antiochos mentioned in Asoka’s inscription 
must have been Antiochos Soter who died in 262 B.C. and the 
other four kings arp Alexander of Epirus (273-260 B.C.), Magas, 
king of Cyrene (308-258 B.C.), step-son of Ptolemy I Soter who 
married Antiochos Soter 's daughter and entered into an alliance 
with Antiochos Soter against Ptolemy II Philadelphus, Ptolemy II 
Philadeiphus (309-247 B.C.) and Antigonas Gonatas (283-242 
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B.C.)-V Ptolemy II Philadelphus was the founder the 
Alexaodrian Library and his librarian was anxious to translate 
b’ooks of the Hindus. These kings must have beenjiving when 
Asoka sent missionaries to their lands. Now the Rock Edicts of 
Aspka were promulgated'when Asoka had been consecrated twelve 
years. As Antiochos Soter died in 262 B,C. the latest possible 
date of the Rock Edicts is 262 + 11 = 273 B.C. As Asoka’s 
accession ^is assumed in some chronicles to have taken place 4 
years before his coronation and as this latter event is stated in 
Buddhaghosa to have taken place 228 years after the Buddha’s 
death, the Buddha died ill 273 + 228 = 501 B.C. 

Vincent Smith lately assumed 543 B.C. to be the date 
of thQ* Buddha’s death. (E. H. I., 4th ed., p. 50.) That this 
date cannot be true will be evident from this that the accession 
•of Asnka is placed in the Buddhist chronicles in* 224 A. B. 
at* the latest. Thus this date becomes 543 — 224=819 B.C. 
which falls during the reign of Chandragupta, shortly after 
Alexander the Great. Hence the impossibility of 543 B.C. to 
be the date of the Buddha’s death. 

We thus see that the First Buddhist Council was held imme- 
diately after the Buddha’s death, some time about 600 B.C. 
The Second Buddhist Council was held 100 years after the Buddha’s 
Nirvana, or 55 years after the Buddha’s Parinirvapa in 446 B.C. 
The Third Buddhist Council should have been held 200 years 
after the Buddha’s Nirvana, i.e., in 346 B.C. But perhaps owing 
to the fact that the pro-Hindu and Jaina Nanda kings were ruling 
about this time, it could not be held then. This Third Council 
was held during Asoka’s reign in 236 A B., i.e., in 265 B.C., 
i.e., 19 years earlier than the third centenary after the Buddha’s 
Nirvapa when another council should have been held» We see 
that in 236 A. B., twelve years of Asok a ’ s^ rei gar had elapsed 
when the Fourteen Rock Edicts were promulgated. The third 
century after {he Buddha’s Nirvana was ‘the 256th year after his 
Parinirvanai and we find ’Asoka immortalising this date in his 
Minor Rock Edicts. The Fourth Buddhist Council should have 
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been held 400 years after the Buddha’s Nirvana, i.e., in 1^6 BeC.. 
But as the Sungas who were strongly Hindus were"' ftiling 
about this time, perhaps this council could not be held then. 
This Fourth Council was held afterwards during the reign of 
Kaniska, 
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EAELY CHEONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


Pirth of Gautama ‘ 

Gautama leaves Kapilavastu 

Gautama enters into solitude 

Gautarha’s^ attainment of Buddhahood 
or Nirvana 

Nirvana or death of Mahavira 

Parinirvana or death of Buddha 

• 

Accession of Udayana at Pataliputra ... 
Secoii^ Buddhist Council 
Last Nanda overthrown 
• Chan(>ragupta the Maury a, 1st acces- 
,sion 

Chandragupta the Maurya re-acces- 
sion 

Asoka’s accession 
Kalinga conquered 
Asoka’s conversion to Buddhism 
Third Buddhist Council ... 

Mahendra’s Mission to Ceylon 
The Fourteen Rock Edicts issued 
Asoka’s Mission to foreign lands 
Asoka places Buddha’s relics in 
Dhamma Thupas 
Pillar Edict VII 
Queen Asandhimitta dies ... 

Sahasram and other Minor Rock 
Edicts issued 
Asoka dies 

Pushyamitra’s accession ... 

Kharavela’s thirteenth year 


Friday, the 30th March {Vaisdkhi 
purnimd)^ 581 J?.C. 

M’dnight of 17th June {Asddhi 
purnimd), 553 B.C. 

Monday, the 18th June {As/ldhi 
purnivid), 553 B.C. 

Wednesday the 3rd April {Vaisdkhi 
purnrmn), 546 B.C. 

528 B:C. 

Tuesday, the L5th April (Vaisdkhi 
purnimd), 501 B.C. 

458 B.C. 

446 B.C. 

327 B.C. 

326 B.C. 

324 B.C. 

About 10 p.M.,Dec. 20, 277 B.C. 
268 B.C. 

266 B.C. (=234 A.B.) 

264 B.C. (=236 A.B.) 

264 B.C. (=236 A.B.) 

264 B.C. ( = 236 A.B.) 

264 B.C. ( = 236-A.B.) 

May 4, 249 B.C. 

249 B.C. 

247 B.C. 

• 

245 B.C. ( = 256 A.B.) 

240 B.C. 

189 B.C. 

162 B,C. (=300 years after Nand 
Eaja). 




A MUNDA COLONY IN BENGAL^THE 
COMPACT MUNDAS 

By 

Minendranath Bastj, b.Sc. 

Ethnological Seminar, Calcutta University. 

3Dhe Compact Mundas are a class of people .who live in 
some parts of Bengal. Probably they came in Bengal as 
Mundas during the indigo-planting time and settled there, and 
hence they are known as the Compact Mundas. They are 
found mainly in Jessore, Khulna, Faridpur and Nadia. 

The Compact Mundas lead a very simple life. They work 
as day-labourers. They are looked down upon by the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans as a low class people, and in some 
places, like Bhowkhali, Pakirdanga, Ghritakhandi, etc., they 
are c.alled the Buna. 

The Compact Mundas are divided into a number of exoga- 
mous groups called gotras. Marriage within the gotras is strict- 
ly prohibited. 

Early marriage is the rule of the society.* Girls above ^the 
age of 4 and below 8 are considered highly fit for marriage.' 
The age of the boys varies from 10 to 16. Noses and ears 
of the girls are punctured through to bear ornaments which 
are generally made of silver. Anklets, riose-rhigs and earringg 
are generally* worn. The girls take special interest in deco- 
rating their hair-knots with porcupine pins, which are also 


1 S. C, Boy, The MuDdaa anti their Country, p. 43C, 1912, 
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used 'by the Bunas.* Iron bracelet is the mark of rr/arriaige 
presented by the eldest female of the husband's house. Amulets 
of brass struhg together make the most pleasing necklace. Wed- 
ding-ring is generally made of conch worn by both the bride and 
the groom. 

Marriage negotiation is conducted by the chief or the head- 
man of the community, father, elder brother and the sister’s 
husband of the bridegroom. There is no professional match- 
maker. One member of the community acts as the middleman. 
The father of the bride gets 30 to 50 ruppes as bride-price. 

There is no fixed time for the betrothal. At any con- 
venient time after the settlement .of the marriage, the bride- 
groom’s father or an elderly member of the house goes to the 
house of the, bride and fixes the date of the marriage. Then on 
the fixed day the bridegroom’s party marches to the house of 
the bride and gives a feast for two successive days to the friends, 
relatives and co-villagers of the bride. When the bridegroom’s 
party returns home with the bride, it is customary for the 
elder sister or the grandmother to accompany them and stay 
for a short period (i.e:., 3 days) in the bridegroom’s house and go 
back with the couple. The bride seldom returns to the groom’s 
house before she attains puberty. 

The community has its own priest and the priest performs 
the ceremony. 

The bride goes round the bridegroom in the arm of an elderly 
person for seven times and is made to change flower-garlands 
with the bridegroom. The bridegroom generally wears a red- 
bordered cloth and a yellow-bordered scarf, while she dresses 
herself in a red-coloured saree veiling herself completely.® 
The pair has got to bow down to the priest first and then to 
the chief of the community of each party. After this the couple 
is conducted inside the hut where they are fed together by the 


1 M. N. Basu, Bunas of Bengal (unpublished data). 

2 A Hindu influence. 
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hJnd ^ an elderly woman, especially the grandmother* and the 
womenfolk cut jokes with them. Next follows^^the feast jof 
wine and drinking by both the sexes at the cost of the bride- 
groom’s party. The rest of the night passes in revelry of dancing 
by the females in company and in harmony with a small drum- 
like instrument called Madol. The feast, drinking and dancing 
contiirue -.for two long days, during which the bridegroom’s party 
remains at the bride’s house. 

Sometimes according to necessity, and when the father-in- 
law has only one daughter, the bridegroom settles in his family 
as a domiciled son-in-law. 

^he day following the marriage night is characterised as 
the day of celebration of a bathing ceremony, in which both the 
• bride and the groom are rubbed with turmeric-paste ^nd washed 
by the female relatives and they are decently dressed in the 
fashionable way. 

In case of widoW remarriage the above-mentioned ceremonies 
are absent.^ The bridegroom goes with some of his relatives 
and friends to the bride’s house and the party is feasted and the 
bride is taken home by the bridegroom. There is another sort 
of marriage in which a widow lives as the wife of a person of 
her selection, and ini such a case no sanction is necessary. The 
practice of junior levirate, or the custom of marrying the deceas- 
ed husband’s younger brother, is in vogue. 

Love marriages are not uncommon among them. If any 
objections are raised the girl is often induced by the lover to 
elope with him. 

Polygamy is the rule. A man can marry as many wives as 
he can maintain, but if he marries two sisters then he must 
marry the 'elder one first. 

Divorce is possible only in the case of extreme adultery and 
barrenness of Ihe woman . 


I S. c. Koy, The Mundas and their Country, p. 466. 
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When a married girl attains puberty and is left aloi^e ,aifd 
the husband .js unheard of, or takes no notice of the wife* 
for over a year, or is unable to maintain her, she is then consi- 
dered as an abandoned wife, and she becomes free to marry again 
with the sanction of the chief of the community. The Bunas of 
Bengal also observe this rite,^ 


M. N, Baau, Bunas of Bengal (unpublished data). 



A NOTE ON THE KOM PEOPLE OF 
MANIPUR 


BY 

Paresh Chandra Das Oepta, B.A. 

Ethnological Seminar, Calcutta University. 

I cannot but begin with a contradiction. Lt.-C#L Shakes- 
peare committed a', great mistake in speaking of the Chiru and 
the Kom together. He grouped both the above tribes under the 
general heading of tire “Old Kuki Clans,” along with some 
others such as the Purum, the Chowthe and the Vaiphei. 
With this classification in mind he proceeded to find out the cul- 
tural similarities among these allied tribes. But in doing so he 
committed the mistake of not observing the great differences, 
both cultural and ethnic, between the Kom and the Chiru. The 
physical features of the Kom people and their dilferences with 
those of the Chiru, T propose to discuss in a separate paper. In 
the present article I shall write only about the bachelor’s house, 
and some customs and practices in connection with that. It may 
be mentioned here that the presence or absence of the bachelor’s 
house is regarded to be of great anthropological importance, 
especially in determining the cultural and ethnic relations’ of a 
people. Before I proceed any further I should quote a full 
passage from Lt.-Col. Shakespeare’s book “ The Lushei Kuki 
Clans ” (1912). The author writes : — « 

“ The Chiru, Kom, and Tikhup still build zwalbdks. No 
woman is allowed to enter these buildings, which besides 
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being the dormitories of the unmarried men are used fqr drjnk- 
ing bouts. They are externally very like those built* by the 
Lushei, but have several fire-places, evidently used for cook- 
ing and the general hearth in the centre is absent.” 

I cannot, for the sake of* truth, agree with the author of 
the above passage. My information, based strictly on my per- 
sonal observations of the customs and practices of the . Kcm and 
the Chiru tribes in their own villages, are quite at variance with 
what the learned author says. In connection with my anthro- 
pological research work I have via* ted the Kom and the 
Chiru villages of Manipur, situated near Bishnupur. On a 
hillock, just in front of the Bishnupur Dak Bungalow there is a 
Chiru villages called Nungshei. Many a time I went to^the 
village anr> had been much intimate with the inhabitants 
thereof. My observations regarding the Chiru people of 
Nungshei are in complete agreement with those of Shakespeare. 
There is on one side of the village a large house called the “ Zwal- 
buk ” or the bachelor’s house. In the local tongue it is called 
“Kangshin.” The ” Kangshin” can easily be distinguished 
from all other houses of the village, by its very construction. 
The bachelor’s house is about 4 or 5 times bigger than an ordi- 
nary house and is erected on a raised platform, while other 
houses of the village are built just on the ground and scarcely 
on even a clay plinth, as is the custom among the neighbouring 
Kabuis. The most distinctive feature of the Kangshin of Nung- 
shei is a large wooden post carved into a female figure. It is 
the image of the goddess Thongnung. The Kabuis of 
the neighbouring village seem to follow a reverse custom. 
They build their houses on a high clay plinth, and the 
bachelor’s house, situated in the middle of the village, 
just on the ground. However, the Kangshin of the 
Chiru is a vvell-built commodious house, used ‘ as a dormitory 
for the unmarried youngraen of the village. All the bachelors 
sleep in the Kangshin, for even before they have attained puberty 
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tjjey are separated from their sisters, and have to keep aloof'from 
them,* and hence, are required to sleep in the dormitory. • (There 
is no brother-sister avoidance of the Mel^pesian type.) 
The above shows that incest-dread is at the origin of such a 
custom of the bachelor’s house. .However the bachelors assem- 
ble every now and then in the bachelor’s house which is not 
merely a sleeping place, but is also a club-house. The bache- 
lors, as 'is natural, make merriments in this house. But the 
Kangshin is strictly tabooed to the other sex. The women of 
the village, married or unmarried, must on no occasion enter 
the bachelor’s house ; tliey are prohibited from touching its walls 
or from pfeeping into it from a distance, for that will be consider- 
ed as a breach of tabu. This tabu, which is a good example of 
sex-dichotomy, has maintained the sanctity of the bachelor's 
house to a great extent, because no man can take hi? lady-love to 
the Kangshin. 

In connection with the bachelor’s house one important custom 
of the Chiru need be mentioned. The bachelor’s house for some 
months of the .year is 'genne.’ At this time no bachelor will 
go and sleep into the Kangshin. When I visited the Nungshei 
village for the last time in the month of October (24th Oct., 1934) 
the Kangshin was ‘genne’ ; no youngman slept into it and the 
whole spot was entirely deserted. On enquiry I .came to know 
that the ‘ genne ’ had been on for over two months, and a 
few days after my visit worship of the village-deity was 
to be held at the stone altar in front of the Kangshin after which 
the tabu would cease. During this period of ‘genne’ the Chiru 
bachelors used to sleep in their oWn paternal houses and .alway.s 
in the outermost room or the verandah of the house.- On my 
visit to a Kabui village, in the vicinity, I marked a similar prac- 
tice which was but a temporary adjustment oj the social customs 
to an emergency, and not due to any tabu or genne occur- 
ring regularly at a certain period. Wh^n I weht to the Kabui ^ 
village the -bachelor’s house of the village was broken and a new 
construction was indispensable to make it habitable. On enquiry 
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1 1 was informed that the Kabui followed entirely the Chiris prac- 
tice. According to their custom all the bachelor’s of the village 
above 10 years of age sleep in the bachelor’s dormitory because 
the brothers must not sleep under the same roof with the sisters. 
This is the general rule in the whole area. But in an emergency 
when the bachelor’s house had to be reconstructed it was interest- 
ing to note how the people modified their normal habit. The 
bachelors of the village for the time being slept in their own 
paternal houses, under the same roof with their sisters, but 
always in the verandah and never inside the house. Thus far, 
regarding the practices of the Chiru and the Kabul, i agree with 
the statements of Lt.-Col. Shakespeare, which are nevertheless 
incomplete, scanty and lamentably superficial. But when t turn 
to the Kom I find every reason to contradict his statement. Lt.- 
Col. Shakespeare writes ; “The Chiru, Kom, Tikhup still build' 

‘Zwalbuks’ Some of the clans that do not build Zwalbuks say 

that their forefathers did so.’’ On many occasions I had been to 
the Kom Kairap village, where there are about 50 Kom houses. I 
had been quite at home with the people there, but I never found 
a ‘Zwalbuk’ or anything approaching that in any Kom village of 
the area. I took up the subject as a problem for particular study 
and made enquiries through every possible avenue. But on every 
occasion I got the same result. The Kom people unhesitatingly 
say that to build a Zwalbuk is not their custom and they do not 
build Zwalbuks because their forefathers never did so. The 
bachelors of each house go to sleep in a neighbour’s house where 
the];e are unmarried grown-up girls “to serve them with their 
j(the girls’) best,” just to quote the Kom phrase. The Vaiphei 
(Kuki); system is also the same, as I can gather from my 
informant Lunjakhai (a Vaiphei Kuki). Regarding the Purum 
Shakespeare writqs, “among the Purum I am told that if a man 
has one unmarried son and one unmarried daughter, the boy 
goes to sleep in the house .of a man who has an unmarried 
daughter.” This statement is also confirmed by the information 
collected by Mr. T. C» Das, Lecturer, Calcutta. University, who 
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now working among the Purum and the Chiru, and whom 
I «o«suited on. the matter. Mr. Das told . me that the 
‘Purum never build a bachelor’s house. My study, .of the Kom 
people, as I have told, gave me indications of the custom similar 
to that of the Purum . The Kom bachelors of the Kom Kairap village 
have no separate sleeping-placc, but they distribute themselves 
among the houses of the village where there are unmarried grown- 
up young girls. In tliis respect the Kom are allied to the Purum 
and other Kuki tribes rather than to the Chiru and the Kabui who 
follow essentially the Naga system. It might' however, be argued 
that the present Kom s*ystem is a later development after the 
abolition* of the ‘Zwalbuk’ system due to contact with 
fgreJgn cultures. But the argument is quite untenable in face of 
thejacts I have quoted above. T have shown it definitely by citing 
actual cases that.when the Zwalbuk is ‘ genne ’ or uninhabitable for 
natural causes the Chiru and the Kabui show a tendency towards 
the system which is prevalent all over the civilized world, i.e., 
the bachelors sleep in their own houses and do not go to sleep in 
a neighbour’s house. If the Kom people of the same area had 
previously the Zwalbuk system and had given it up lately, there 
is no reason why they should not have decided as the Chiru and 
should have adopted a new course altogether. On the other hand 
there are reasons to suppose that the Kom system existed from very 
early times in the life of that people. One strong argument in 
favour of my statement is the presence in the. Kom and the Kuki 
language of such terms as ‘soamin’ meaning, ‘ the bachelor’s part 
of the house’ ; ‘soampa’ meaning, the bachelors who sleep in the 
‘ soamin ’ ; ‘soamnu,’ the batch o'f unmarried girls who jserve the 
‘ soampa.’ 

Soam — a batch of unmarried men or women. 

In — house or living-place. 

Soamin— the sleeping place for the bachelors. Among the 
Kom, and all the Kuki tribes ‘soamin’ designates’a part of each, 
house reserved for the bachelors ; and not a separate building as 
the ‘Zwalbuk.’ 
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Pa — the suffix to designate a male. 

Soarapa— unmarried bachelors. 

Nu — the’suffix to designate a female. 

Soamnu — unmarried women. 

«> 

Besides the above linguistic evidences that are of undoubted 
value I have other facts in support of my contention. In every 
country we find that the ancieiit customs and traditioiis of the 
people are recoided in the popular stories. The Kom people have 
many such stories of which I shall take leave to quote one. It is 
the story of the “ Rat that ate the cloth.”' The people who related 
the story commented at the beginning that though it is their 
custom the bachelors sleep in the houses of the unmarried \ girls 
(soamnu), who are always expected to look to the comforts of the 
nocturnal visitors (soampa), still a good woman will never ‘sleep' 
with the bachelors and shall always retire to the parents’ beds 
on the other side of the house. But the story says that in 
ancient times there was an immoral woman in the Kairap village 
named Khobnujang, who used to sleep with the bachelors who 
came to sleep in her father's house. Her parents and also the 
old women of the village advised her not to do so, but she never 
cared to mend herself, and the villagers could not give any evi- 
dence in support of their suspicion except a rumour, because 
she could never be caught in wrong-doing. Unfortunately for 
Khobnujang once it so happened that when she went to 
sleep with her paramour in the soamin she left her piece of cloth 
at the corner of the house and went naked. Some naughty rat 
(might have been sent by Patfien, the Supreme Being) came to 
the place and ate up the piece of cloth. In the morning, how- 
ever, Khobnujang searched for her cloth but found it nowhere. 
By that time the other inmates of the house woke up and found 
her nude. "Very soon the event came to be knowp to the vil- 
lagers and the girl was put to much sharne, though never punished 
for her action. The above folk-story which is believed to be very 
ancient "by the Kom themselves is a good testimonial to the fact 
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tjjat the Kom never build a Zwalbuk and their forefathers also 
nevfti»hid 'it/ 

The diagram of a Kom house is given below^. showing the 
respective sleeping-places of the inmates. 


Father, mothe* and Grown- up unmarried 

little children daughters 



XYAD — the verandah of the house. 

MN — the door of the house. 

. a, h, c, d, e— posts that form a median line and theoretically divide the house 
into two lateral parts though practically there is no partition wall. 

In the figure, the part above the median line is the part of 
the house for parents. On one side of it sleep the parents with 
the little ones, and on the other side is the 8leeping*p]a<je 
of the grown-up daughters. The part of the house below the 
median line is called ‘Soarain’ or the bachelor’s part. Here 
the bachelors who visit the girl at pight^sleep." The extreme 
hind part of the house is partitioned off as a store. 

1 Mr. J. K. Bose, M.A., Research Scholar, who has worked long amongst the old* 
Kukis, thinks that the type of grouping of bachelors as found now-a-days amongst the Korns is 
only a degenerated form of the bachelors’ house which was at one time oi>e of the most 
important organisations of the viljage— P. Mitra. 




SINGANPUR CAVE-SITE IMPLEMENTS 

By 

SusANTA Bose, B.Sc. 

Anthropological Laboratory, Calcutta University. 

Foreword 

Singanpur cave is famous for its paintings (Jn the rock- 
shelter. First discovered by Mr. Anderson in 1914 and later on 
visited by Mr. Percy Brown wlio made copies of the paintings 
which have been reproduced by bis kind permission with his note 
in my “Pro-historic India’’ and still later described by Rai Saheb 
M. Ghosh, it has attracted world- wide attention. Since coming 
back from Europe fresh from the caves of Altamira and other 
Spanish sites I had an opportunity of revisiting the cave for 
the second time in 1931. I was fortunate enough in picking 
up (fuite a heap of flakes from the foot of the hills and the 
mesolithic character of the implements was apparent. Even 
from the ledge where the paintings occurred 1 could pick up one 
or two implements of the same type. 

Thus from the style of the pa/intings I had already pointed 
out their affinities with the art of the rock-shelter of the* Korth 
of Spain. The mesolithic implements which have been analysed 
and measured also amply confirm this chronological conjecture. 
Several other mesolithic sites have been discovered and in more 
than one place we have found beads with a technique reminding 
us of chalcolithic Mohen-jo-Daro. My personal examination of 
the pointed pottery. designs of Mohen-jo-I)aro with the cave-art of 
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Singanpur irresistably gave me the impression of close affmitjies. 
Thus as Dr. J. Boulnois is coming to the conclusion ^rom a 
study of a mesolithic site at Pondichery discovered by him, I am 
getting more and more confirmed of the mesolithic foundations 
in the South and North-East of India of the chalcolithic 
N. W. Indian culture. 


Panchan AN Mitra. 


Typology 

Taking first the micro-gralloirs and micro-racloirs which 
are 30 in number, Nos. sg. 3't to sg. 41 are very finely made 
having beautiful parallel flakings and long delicate ridges. The 
others are di various geometric forms. ‘ 

Micro-grattoir, round, (No. sg. 94) has a raised concave 
surface. Nos. sg. 37, sg. 38, sg. 39, sg. 40, sg. 41 and sg. 42 are 
racloirs. 

Nos. sg. 37 and sg. 38 are sub-rectangular in shape having 
parallel flakings along the length on one of tlie surfaces while the., 
other surface is more or less plain. 

The others from Nos. sg. 39 and sg. 42 are rectangular along 
the transverse section and triangular along the cross section with 
a fine median ridge on one of the surfaces. In No. sg. 39 the 
bulb is present on the anterior surface. 

The next group Nos. sg. 66 to sg. 71, which strikes one most 
are the micro-burins. No. sg. 66 is a micro-bec-de-parroquet 
with a sub-triangular cross section and a curved beaked flaked 
pointed end. The flakings are all along the length of the imple- 
ment. One surface is raised and the other is flat and plain. 

Nos. sg. 67, , sg. 69, sg. 71, sg. 72, sg. 73, sg. 74 and 
sg. 75 are single blow micro-burins. 

No. sg. 68 is a double-blow, notched, micro-burin and Nos. 
sg. 70 and sg. 76 are notched double-ended micro-burins. 

The next group is a collection of some of the micro-blades. 
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N^. 8^»77 is a micro-sbaver, leaf-shaped with a median 
j-idge on one surface. The two lateral sides are very much 
sharpened. 

No. sg. 78 is a rectangular blade with two sharpened conse- 
cutive lateral sides and a bulbed angular thick end. There are 
lateral flakings which are marked at the thick end. 

No. ^sg. 79 is a double micro-blade. Concavo-convex along 
the surface with parallel flakings No. sg. 80 is a backed blade. 

No sg. 81 is also a backed micro-blade having a conical 
shape. It has’ one blunted lateral side, the other being a 
sharppned’one. One terminal end is notched and is the continua- 
tion «f the sharpened side ; the other terminal end is thick nar- 
rowed and blunted to a neck. Along one surface is a median and 
a lateral ridge which are running along the lengtJi leaving two 
flalred slanting sides. The sharpened side is convex externally. 

Taking the points (which are from Nos. sg. 82 to sg. 87), 
No. sg. 82 is a typical point which has arch-shaped rectangular 
base and a pointed apex. Of the four sides one being triangular 
^ives it a definite shape of a four-sided pyramid. There are 
two other raised points along one lateral side. 

Nos. sg. 83 to sg. 85 are flat sub-pentagonal in shape with 
pointed apex and a flat base. 

No. sg. 83 has a semi-circular lateral blunted side and the 
side opposite to it is trimmed and sharpened and has one lateral 
median ridge on the raised surface. No. sg. 85 has some lateral 
flakings along the lateral sides. • . 

No. sg. 86 is flat and rectangular in shape and has one 
pointed curved angle. 

No. sg.’ 87 is a sub-triangular, curved cat-ngtil type point* or 
micro-per9oir sur angle de lame cassee. The concave lateral side 
has been trimmed laterally. The conveA side is also angularly 


* Compare No. Bg. §7 wi,th implement No. 2, pi. XX.V1II of Memoir No. 4’in paleo* 
lithio de la chine. 
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flaked'. One angle at the base is notched and pointed. ^ Tliere 
is a bulb at the other angle of the base. *’ ‘‘ 

Pergoiri: Nos. sg. 88, 89 and 90 are the thin awl-like 
implements, which were used for such purposes, are detected by 
their long narrow shape and thin pointed drilling ends. 

No. sg. 91 is a combined implement of burin and grattoir 
surbout de lame. It is long, with sharpened sides. It is a concave 
and convex surfaced implements having a triangular cross section. 
It has a raised median ridge running along the length. The 
scraping end is curved inwards. Series of lateral flakings are 
marked. 

Nos. sg. 92 and 93 are typical. Micro-Grattoir (svrbout 
de lame). No. sg. 92 is slightly curved along the flaked surface, 
which has ^pne mark of lateral flaking. The sides have , beej n ^ 
blunted. No. sg. 93 is a simple type but along the other 
terminal end it is possibly a burin. 

Of the micro-crescents 29 could be detepted (from sg. 97 to 
sg. 125). 

No. sg. 97 is curved along the length. It is flaked along 
the length leaving two terminal ridges along the sides. These aro^ 
trimmed at rt. angles to the length just to make it sharpend, 
one terminal is notched and double pointed. This one has the 
maximum diniension. The other 28 are smaller in siz^e and 
have not'been measured. 

Coming to the crescents I find that they are though very 
crudely made have attained a definite Ijunate shape. They are 
from No. sg. 132 to sg. 145 ; most of them have pointed burin 
ends and some of them have sharpened lateral sides ; many have 
been flaked and trimmed. They are made of variety of stones. 
Their sizes range from 2 cm. to 1'372 cm. in length and from 
1*4 cm. "to 9*45 cm. in ‘breadth. 

There are some arrow-heads which show and forms and 
sizes. Some are barbed, others are, notched and winged and 
shouldered. They are from sg. 146 to sg. 155, have the definite 
shape of a mino at arrow-head with barks' and shoulder. On 
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oae surface^ of the arrow-head there is series of semi-eircular 
^ra^^erse rings. The arrow has been flaked at -breadths to its 
length. The two lateral sides are sharpened. ,*They vary in 
size from 2’772 cm. to 1‘154 cm. in length and.from 2'5 cm. 
to 1‘ 054 cm. in breadth. There are three geometric microliths 
No. sg. 156, sg, 157 and sg. 158. 

. Jsfo. sg. 156 is a rectangular microlith. Nos. sg. 157 and 
sg. 158 ‘are sub-rectangular microlith with protruding points 
at the angles. 

Sg. 160 is a backed blade. Its effective side has been 
sharpened by retonching. The other blunted side has a number 
of angular Askings . There is a bulk at the conical end of one 
of tlie surfaces. The other terminal end is broken, protruded 
and broad. 

A comparative study of these mesolithic types with those 
from other Indian sites and places outside India will be offered 
in my forthcoming paper on Saborian Mesolithic Culture. 


Singanjmr Gavc-niie Implements 
Measurements. 


Name. 

No, 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Thickness. 

. Colour. 

Graitoir neuclei 
forme 

Sg. 1 

1'801 cm. 

1*827 cm. 

1*681 mm. 

Light Brick-red 


Sg. 2 

1*654 cm. 

1-227 cm. 

3*81 mm. 

Dark bi4ck-red 

Grattoir sur-bout 
d© lame 

Sg. 15 

1’7 cm. 

1'802 cm. 

3*63 mm. 

. ** Do. 


Sg. 16 

2'272 cm. 

1*054 cm. 

5*72 mm. 

^ Do. 


Sg. 17 

1-636 cm. 

9*45 tm. 

^*72 mm ' 

fsVhite 

• 

Sg. 18 

1*4 cm. 

1-136 cm. 

8*27 mm. 

Pink A brick-red 


Sg. 19 

1’827 cm. 

# 

1*1 cm. 

4 mm. 

Dull brick-red 


Sg. 20 

1*763 cm. 

9*36 cm. 

6*46 mm. 

White trang- 

i 

•A-J 


% 


farent.^ 
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Name. 

No. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Thickness, . 

Coh)fr4* 

Grottoirs : — 

Grattoir, ellipti- 
cal. 

Sg. 21 

2*354 cmi- 

1*8 cm. 

6 mm. 

Smoky and bnVk- 

Grattoii, rouDd 

Sg. 24 

1*4 cm. 

1*446 cm. 

6*46 mm. 

red. 

White 


Sg. 94 

1*627 cm. 

1*236 cm. 

6*72 mm. 

Dull colours- 

G rattoir ,rectangu* 
i lar 

Sg. 22 

1 ’645 cm. 

1*8 cm. 

4‘81 mm.; 

' Do. 


Sg. 25 

2 046 cm. 

1*6 cm. 

1*201 mm. 

Brick-red 

Grattoir, triangu- 
lar 

Sg. 23 

1*136 cm. 

i 

1*201 cm. 

6*36 mm. 

White-red 

Eacloirs ; — 

liacloir, rectangu- 
lar 

Sg. 3 

1-346 cm. 

1*254 cm. 

3*86 mm. 

t 

<r 

Yellow ^ ^ 


Sg. 9 

1*636 cm. 

1 1 cm. 

6*72 man. 

White 


Sg. 10 

1*368 cm. 

I 

1*227 cm. 

4*36 mm. 

Do. 


Sg. 13 

1*236 cm. 

1*172 cm. 

4*64 mm. 

Do. 

Racloir, elliptical 

Sg. 4 

2*372 cm. 

1*663 cm. 

7 mm. 

Brick-red 

Eacloir, triangu- 
lar 

Sg, 6 

2*027 cm. 

1*8 cm. 

7*64 mm. 

Dull white 


Sg. 6 

1*318 cm. 

1*064 cm. 

6*72 mm. 

Brick-red 


Sg, 7 

1*818 cm. 

1*472 cm. 

6*81 mm. 

Light brown 


Sg. 8 

1*445 cm. 

1*364 cm. 

4*72 mm. 

Brick- red , 


Sg. 11 

1163 cm. 

1*3 cm. 

6*63 mm. 

Yellowish white 


Sg. 12 ‘ 

1*664 cm. 

1*345 cm. 

4*72 mm. 

Smoky white 


' Sg. 14 

1*072 cm. 

ri54 cm. 

6*18 mm. 

Milk white 

Burins:-^ 

Bec-d6 parrp- 
quet 

Sg. 2G 

4*264 cm. 

1*3 cm. 

1*154 cuj. ; 

Dark ash-c floured 


Sg. 27 

1*954 cm. 

1*346 cm. 

1*1 cm. ' 

Prang lucent stone 

Burin, simple 

Sg. 28 0 

2^27 cm. 

9 inm. 

7*63 mm. 

Dark ash -coloured 

Single shouldered 
Burin 

Sg. 29 

18 cm. 

9*68 mm. 

6*64 mm. 

White 

Double shouldered 
Burin 

Sg. 80 

2*746 cm. 

1*6 mm. 

^ 

8*72 mm. 

Pink * 
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No. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Thickneas. 

»> 

• 

Colour. 

Blades or (Lani4) 






Thumb nail 

• 





^ blade 

Sg. 81 •* 

1*718 cm. 

• 

1*254 cm. 

6*63 mm. 

Smoky 

Toothed Blade 






Double edged 

Sg. 32 

2'318 cm. 

8*64 mm 

4 mm. 

White 

DoiIM 0 »edgeB ellip- 
* tical blaov 

Sg. 33 

1*418 cm. 

8*64 mm. 

8*03 mm. 

Brick-red 

• 

Sub-triangular 
double edged 
micro-blade 

Sub- triangular 
concavo-convex . 
left-handed 

8g.34 ^ 

1 301 cm. 

8*18 mm. 

1*81 mm. 

White 

•bllde 

Sg. 36 

2*872 cm. 

2*946 cm. 

1 cm. 

Smoky translu- 





cent 

a^ub4riangular 






singled edged 
raicro-ahuver 

■sg.de 

1*4 cm. 

1*21 mm. 

2*46 ram. 

Ash and dull 





red 

Micro- 
Racloir * 
Sub-rectangulaire 

Sg. 67 

1 *1 cm. 

6*81 mm. 

2*01 mm. 

Light pink 


Sg. 38 

1*3 cm. 

8*27 mm. 

2*18 mm. 

White. 

Micro?"* 





RacJoir triangulares 

Sg. 39 

9 , mm. 

7*63 ram. 

2*46 mm. 

Smoky ^ trans- 






lucent 


Bfc 40 

1*1 cm. 

8 mm. 

2*72 mm. 

Dull white 


Sg. 41 

7*64 mm. 

C mm. 

.2*27 mm.^ 

Colourless 






traniparent 


Sg. 42 

6*46 mrn. 

7*46 mm. 

1*81 mm. 

• Smoky translu- 



i 



cent 

Micro- 






Grattoirs and 
Micro- Racloirs 

Sg. 43-06 





Micro-burins : — 


• 




Micro-bec. deparro- 

Sg. 06 


1 


t 

quet 


1*4 cm. 

7*27 mm. 

4*27 mm.\ 

Yellowish white 


Sg. 67 . 


6 

r 

Micro- burin • 
single blow 

Sg. 69 

1*168 cm. 

6*81 mn^ 

• 

1 

6*27 mnrw^ 

• 

Dark hazy pink 

1*401 cm. 

8*81 mm. 

3 mm. 

White 


Sg. 71 







1*072 cm. 

7**64N4nm. 

3 wiiro. 

Do. 


Sg. 72 

8*72 mm. 

6*01 mm . 

2*72 mm. 

Smoky 

.i 





translucent 
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Name. 

No. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

1 

Thickness./' 

i 


Double blow uot> • 






chedwnicro-burin 

Sg. 68 

1 -136 cm. 

7*81 mm. 

3*18 mm. 

Transparent 

Double-ended 
notched micro- 

Sg. 70 

9‘63 mm. 

6*81 mm. 

8*81 mm. 

colourless 

White 

burin 

Sg. 7G 

8*72 mm. 

6*45 mm. 

3*64 mm. 

Opaque dull 

Micro-ehaver 

Sg. 77 

818 mm. 

6*36 mm. 

1*64 mm. 

yellow 

yellowish 

Rectangular micro- 
blade 

■ Sg. 78 

1*072 cm. 

1*072 cm. 

3*46 mm. 

white 

White 

Doable micro- 
blade 

Sg. 79 

8‘81 mm. 

7*46 mm. 

2 mm. 

White 

Backed micro- 






blade < 

Sg. 80 

9*72 mm. 

9 mm. 

2*01 jnin. 

Translucent ' 


Sg. 81 

1*463 cm. 

7*46 mm. 

3*68 mm. 

smoky 

White 

Points 

Sg. 82 

ri cm. 

1 *136 cm. 

8 18 mm. 

White 


Sg. 83 

9*81 cm. 

1 cm. 

8*64 mm. 

White 


Sg. 84 

1*31^ cm. 

1*3 cm. 

3*72 mm. 

Dull pink 


Sg. 85 

1*363 cm. 

1*2 cm. 

1*36 mm. 

Yellowish white 


Sg. 86 

9*01 mm. 

7‘8l mm. 

2*45 mm. 

Dirty white. 

Cat's nail point 

Sg. 87 

1*4 cm. 

1*063 cm. 

3*63 mm. 

Dirty translucent 

Per^oir 

Sg. 88 

19*45 cm. 

7‘27 mrp. 

4*27 mm.. 

Yellov/ish 


Sg. 89 

1*046 cm. 

4*72 mm. 

2 mm. 

White 


Sg. 90 

1018 cm. 

1 3'36 mm. 

3*27 mm. 

Colourless crysta 

Burin and Qrattoir 

8g. 91 

1*986 cm. 

* 5*18 mm. 

4*27 mm. 

Dirty colourlessl 

coDibinsd 







Sg.,92 

1*036 cnif , 

6*01 mm. 

2 mm. 

Smoky 


Sg. 93 ^ 

! ^ 

B 

6*64 mm. 

3'7iyum. 

White 








